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POLTROONS AND PATRIOTS 
A Popular Account of the War of 1812 


The flavor of a current news event is given 
to a gripping yet rarely understood period of 
American history—the War of 1812. 


A conflict of sharp contrasts emerges. Here 
are brutish ruthlessness, Indian terrorism, the 
slaughter of prisoners, murder, heartless in- 
cendiarism. Here also are inspiring courage 
and a chivalry as pure as any from the finest 


pages of knighthood. 


Cloddish, timid officers leave their record 
of pusilanimous leadership. Alongside it is 
written the story of some of the most magni- 
ficent men in American history—James Law- 
rence of the Chesapeake, Oliver Perry at Lake 
Erie, Thomas Macdonough on Lake Cham- 
plain, Joshua Barney at Bladensburg, Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. 


A war of inconsistencies. Armies run like 
rabbits, or stand steady under intolerable 
punishment. Veterans of the Revolution, once 
brave in combat, prove themselves unsuited 
to command even a platoon. Generals who 
have never opened a military textbook reveal 
a brilliance and military perception rare in 
any age. Out of the flashing, penis of half a 
dozen young Navy officers a splendid Amer- 
ican tradition 1s born. 


A war of anomalies, indeed. With a few 
frigates American sailors fight the mightiest 
Navy in the world, and usually win. With 
overwhelming land power, American generals 
confront a handful of British regulars and 
Canadian militiamen, and often lose. 


A war of undefined causes. War is de- 
manded as a protection for American com- 
merce and American seamen. But both France 
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That the War of 1812 has in recent times received only 
rather minor and cursory study is both surprising and disappoint- 
ing—surprising because that war was marked by the clash of 
vigorous personalities and filled with controversy and intrigue; 
disappointing because that dramatic war took place during and 
was the product of one of the great formative periods of our 
country’s history. 

The War of 1812 invites and deserves detailed analysis by those 
who would know how peace is broken. 

Two nations drifted into war, neither desiring it. In Great 
Britain the common run of people were starved for want of flour, 
deprived of cotton, sugar, tobacco and other New World prod- 
ucts; they were rioting because the restrictions on commerce 
closed the mills; they were drained of blood and money by the 
conflict against Napoleon. Certainly they had no cause for war 
against the United States and never truly understood why the 
fighting was necessary. 

In America the Jefferson and Madison administrations made 
sincere and protracted efforts to avoid war. It has often been said 
that the American people were motivated by cupidity, by lust 
for more land and by undue jealousy of the British fur trade. 
These indictments are not borne out by a more careful study of 
the public opinion of the day. The majority of American people 
did not want to fight England. Nor were most Americans aroused 
by the battle cry “Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” That asser- 
tion of maritime independence was, in fact, shouted loudest in 
the inland sections. 

The Americans did want peace and security along the frontier, 
and the peace was being broken. They did oppose disunion, and 
disunion was threatened. In both instances the danger appeared 
to come from British intriguing. Those who actually plotted war 
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were the Indians under Tecumseh, who sought British aid to 
create an Indian free state, and Western and Southern Congress- 
men—the War Hawks—who wanted to check the Indian confed- 
eration and end British influence by employing force. In the 
beginning the war was a conflict between the tomahawk and the 
talon. 

But war gradually came—through misunderstanding, indiffer- 
ence, articulate and vociferous minorities, headstrong ministers 
of state, slow communication and contagion from the war in 
Europe. It began as a vague, shadowy war that should have been 
averted. It became a war of atrocities and deep hatreds in which 
burning cities and wasted countrysides were looked on as normal 
occurrences, a war of fratricidal bitterness in which hostages 
were held under death sentence and reprisals were sought on 
every hand. 

The war revealed the emptiness of retaliation, which nonethe- 
less remains the code of combat. Retaliation is an insatiable appe- 
tite, a pitcher that will not stay filled. When used against noncom- 
batants it only adds to war’s inhumanity and tends to make victory 
more difficult—the United States lost Canadian sympathy when 
Americans burned the border towns. When used against declared 
enemies it only incites stronger opposition—after the enemy dev- 
astated Washington Madison at last commanded a virtually united 
nation. 

Despite its causes and its course, the War of 1812 was not 
wholly ignominious. Some glorious pictures were contributed to 
the American heritage by that war: Lawrence giving up his life 
on the Chesapeake; Jackson with his frontiersmen repelling the 
mass attack of Wellington’s splendid veterans; youthful Oliver 
Perry in his rowboat, changing flagships on Lake Erie; Tecum- 
seh, a great American, forsaken by his British commander and 
throwing his life into a lost cause. And some of the finest pages 
in the story of British courage also were written during this 
conflict. 

I became interested in research on the War of 1812 while doing 
newspaper work in Washington. I wanted to find out what truly 
occurred when the British occupied the American capital in 1814. 
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Nothing like Ross’s seizure of the capital of a great power with 
a small attacking force has happened elsewhere in modern times. 
No other event gives so clear a view of the trials of our young gov- 
ernment. Searching out the details of Ross’s conquest, I found 
them gripping, but meagerly reported and often with a farcical 
touch. Often the incidents, which many have regarded as humiliat- 
ing and have wished forgotten, abound in human interest and 
pointed lesson. 

The interest and significance of the story of the Ross expedi- 
tion led me to the story of the entire war. Study of the war as 
a whole revealed strong contrast of cowardice and courage. I 
have been amazed by the poltroonery and incompetence of some 
of the generals and cabinet members; I have been stirred by 
the patriotic devotion of James Monroe, by the flashing genius 
of Henry Clay, by the patience and true greatness of James 
Madison. And I discovered that not only men of high position 
played exciting roles in the war. Soldiers, seamen, newsmen, cour- 
iers and many others, whose names are now obscure, played bril- 
hant, if brief, scenes—some comic, some adventurous, some tragic. 

The course of the War of 1812, like that of all wars, was deter- 
mined as much by emotion as by economic and political pressures. 
Men acted and reacted violently, passionately. Today the wisdom 
and courage of some of their deeds evoke tremendous respect; the 
foolhardiness of others evokes laughter. Throughout these vol- 
umes I have made an effort to discern the thoughts and feelings of 
the people whose actions wove the variegated pattern of the war. 
Often sketches of vivid personalities or central figures have been 
interpolated. These sketches, and certain topics like the causes of 
the war, sometimes embrace events falling before or after the years 
during which the battles were waged. While the interruption of 
chronological order may be a little confusing, the reader’s interest 
will, I hope, be enhanced by these additions. 

Even with interpolations, it was difficult to include all that was 
vivid, all that was important. Much had to be sacrificed, but much, 
I found, could be tucked into the notes. While the notes to these 
volumes indicate sources, for the reader’s convenience, they also 
contain sidelights to the main action, for the reader’s curiosity. 
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Could the text itself have been of infinite length, the notes might 
never have existed; they do exist, and mostly to supplement the 
material covered in the account proper. Many of them, like the 
text, represent details amassed over years of reading in sources 
too numerous to be conveniently cited or listed. 

Personal detail and anecdote, such as form the core of this work, 
are rarely found in studied official documents, statistics and histori- 
cal accounts written with the dispassion of long perspective. Indi- 
viduals and episodes emerge more clearly 1 in narratives by writers 
contemporary with the war or with survivors of the war—writers 
who had stories of their own to tell or who had heard the stories 
of others. Likewise, the contemporary newspapers, lively with 
personal as well as party opinion, provide a rich source of informa- 
tion on the “home front’s” reaction to what was going on in gov- 
ernment, Army and Navy. Therefore, it is largely from news- 
papers, and early diaries, memoirs and histories, that I have collated 
the anecdotes and facts on which this work is based. 

Because nineteenth-century historians and newspaper reporters 
often took a liberty with spelling and punctuation that few mod- 
ern historians would allow themselves, I have had, for the sake of 
readability, to make some technical adjustments. When spellings 
of proper names varied from source to source, I used the version 
on which the majority of my sources agreed or the version com- 
monly accepted today. When punctuation seemed obsolete or 
confusing, I modernized it so that the reader might have a lucid, 
simple statement. In no place was wording altered, and the mean- 
ing always remains intact. 

The choice of sources, treatment of material and the style of 
this account were all determined largely by my purpose. This 
narrative does not attempt to dispute the validity of facts long ac- 
cepted nor to establish facts newly discovered, nor does it strive 
to trace controlling movements, to see the War of 1812 in a pat- 
terned complex of political, economic and cultural energies. It 
attempts to show what the people living during the war thought 
and did about domestic and international problems facing them. 
Yet, because the War of 1812 was a truly unusual and meaningful 
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step in the development of the United States, I have often taken 
the historian’s privilege of evaluating events and commenting on 
their consequences. 


Fiat Rock, Nortu Caro.ina GLENN TUCKER 
JUNE 1954 
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England Again 


An irresolute Congress had pondered and debated in execu- 
tive sessions for seven months. At last the doors of the great, 
unfinished building on Capitol Hill were thrown open. The de- 
cision had been made. The American republic had returned to a 
state of war with the mother country, England. 

Thirty-seven years earlier a nervous British trigger finger on 
Lexington Common had sufficed to sound a call to arms. Now 
overt acts were no longer adequate. Mr. Madison had insisted on 
proceeding cautiously through the constitutional requirements. 
The power to declare war rested with Congress, and the precise 
and dispassionate President had refused to prejudice the case with 
a formal executive recommendation. Calling attention in his mes- 
sage to the contempt with which Great Britain had trampled 
on American rights, he had pointed out that “whether the United 
States [should] continue passive under these . . . accumulating 
wrongs,” or should oppose force to force, was “a solemn ques- 
tion which the Constitution wisely confides to the legislative 
department of the government.” * 


I. 


Finally all essential measures had been accomplished. At mid- 
afternoon, on June 18, 1812, Mr. Madison affixed his wandering 
signature to the engrossed resolution and America was officially 
at war. 

Express bearers on blooded Maryland horses pounded over the 
country in the sultry early summer of 1812 to spread the scarcely 
expected tidings. It was two days’ hard riding to New York, four 
to Boston, and a little more than six to Lexington, Kentucky, 
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which was pressing Cincinnati to be the largest city beyond the 
Alleghenies. Only Lexington, the seat of much of the frontier 
agitation that had brought on the conflict, was neither surprised 
nor unprepared. There recruiting had been in progress for weeks 
and intelligence from Washington was awaited with taut expect- 
ancy. 

Billy Phillips had jumped the gun in Washington and had de- 
livered the news to Nashville, Tennessee, on the night of June 
21. He had covered eight hundred and sixty miles of woodlands, 
mountains and bridgeless rivers in exactly nine days, and all the 
way he had proclaimed the war was an accomplished fact to 
eager Carolina and Tennessee villages.? Tennessee, like Ken- 
tucky, greeted it with “a unanimous huzau.” * Well before Con- 
gress made its decision Andrew Jackson, the Tennessee militia 
general, had a circular on the streets asking young men who 
might want to view “the stupendous works of nature . . . Niag- 
ra [sic]” or carry “the republican standard to the heights of abra- 
ham,” to come forward.‘ 

Mr. Cozens—no more remains of his identity than his name— 
stepped for a moment into the headline news. He announced a 
daring schedule that would take him from Pennsylvania Avenue 
to New Orleans in the record time of twelve days. ‘That meant 
an average of 125 miles daily, as fast as Tartar courier ever rode 
such a distance.° Reports of his progress through the Carolinas 
and Georgia were followed with some of the eagerness that ac- 
companies a modern sporting contest. Cozens set his record and 
threw New Orleans, a rendezvous of prowar Kentuckians, into 
paroxysms of excitement. 

By the time the Western cities learned of the war the capital 
had soberly turned to pressing war matters close at hand. In 
Washington information that President Madison had signed the 
resolution reached the New Jersey Avenue boardinghouse as 
Messrs. Clay, Grundy, Cheves, Calhoun and others who ate at 
the big, circular table known as the “war mess,” were beginning 
their afternoon meal. Clay spilled the soup on his buff waistcoat 
as he yumped to his feet to shout. His thunderous voice rolled out 
across the avenues and meadows. John C. Calhoun, a thirty-year- 
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old South Carolinian, fresh from the Savannah River back coun- 
try, yet carrying in his cosmopolitan manner a touch of Yale 
College and the Litchfield, Connecticut, law school, threw around 
Clay’s neck the long arms that in later decades would flail at him 
in outbursts of high anger.° 

Peter B. Porter, another Yale and Litchfield product, who had 
settled in the western New York village of Black Rock, let out a 
whoop which the others joined. Greatly to the disgust of the 
erudite Josiah Quincy, who looked: on from his chair near by, 
the hot-spirited young War Hawks stamped out a boisterous 
Shawnee war dance around the big table. 

At the President’s house Mr. Madison put on a pair of the 
queer, long trousers which Jefferson had introduced from France 
as the badge of the democrat, and decked his round, black hat 
with a big cockade, which appeared to some observers to unbal- 
ance the dignity of so short and frail a man. Precedents were 
tumbling. Never since the federal government was organized 
under General Washington had the President inspected the work 
of the departments, but rather he had summoned his cabinet min- 
isters to him for reports at his pleasure. But in this crisis Mr. 
Madison was going to look at first hand." 

Wealthy Daniel Carroll, known by the department clerks as 
“Lord of Duddington” and more facetiously as “Baron of the 
Potomack Flats,” was there to help form a retinue and give sup- 
port. Groups gathered to watch the entourage of dignitaries and 
body slaves as Mr. Madison picked his way trimly through the 
red-clay dust to pass from the Treasury on Fifteenth Street, 
where the astute Swiss Gallatin still mastered the accounts, to the 
Seventeenth Street office of Dr. William Eustis, the nonmartial 
physician who presided over the War Department. 

Mr. Madison’s mission was to advise the cabinet members 
of the government’s solemn responsibilities now that war had 
come. Better co-operation was essential between the departments 
for criticism outside the administration was widespread and ven- 
omous, and threatened to nullify the war efforts. 

One of the most sharply barbed harpoons in the administra- 
tion’s side was the Federal Republican, which was intensifying 
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its attacks. It was edited by the audacious young Alexander C. 
Hanson, of Montgomery Court House, Maryland, a grandson of 
the President of the Continental Congress and a smart man who 
possessed a responsible following. “As a prelude to their ap- 
proaching fall,” Mr. Hanson editorialized, “God in His mercy 
has deprived our rulers of their senses.” 

In Alexandria, Virginia, then a part of the District of Colum- 
bia, amusement was created by a series of letters in dialect pub- 
lished by the Federalist newspaper, the Gazette. They were writ- 
ten by a correspondent who signed himself “Mr. Jean ‘Tonson.” 
Behind “Tonson,” many could see the crafty hand of John Ran- 
dolph or of some wag of Randolph’s Georgetown coterie, the 
members of which convened each evening about the hotel lobbies 
to gibe at the administration and denounce the war. He wrote: 


I don’t want to fight, but we have no alternative but disgrace: 
and ayn’t it better for dis nation to go to war dan for us to be 
covered with everlasting confusion, and lose our election? Come 
on, den, my frens; let us go to Canada, and catch dat infernal 
scoundril called Order of Council and cut his head off. De Presi- 
dent is de most nervousest man in de Nitedstate and he wants 
war. We say de word and de army of patriot, to whom we give 
plantation, shall strike de blow.*® 


pan 


In New York General Joseph Bloomfield, already yielding his 
governorship of New Jersey to go in quest of military honors, 
received the official dispatches at nine o’clock on the morning of 
Saturday, June 20. His announcement of the news to the city 
evoked startled and confused accounts in the newspapers. The 
headline of the New York Commercial Advertiser, a worthy 
leader of public opinion, proclaimed the MosT AWFUL CALAMITY.® 
The Advertiser and its affiliate, the Spectator, claimed to have 
reliable information that the Senate had tried to postpone the 
effective date of the war until October 31. Such delay would 
have allowed time for information to reach London and for 
Great Britain to take any proper action to avert the conflict 
before actual hostilities began.*° Another plan, said the United 
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States Gazette, had been tc leave the matter in suspense between 
the two houses. The House of Representatives would declare 
war on Great Britain and the Senate would include France in 
the declaration. Then Congress would adjourn without either 
taking any further action. Thus there would remain a straddle 
between war and peace. Anything had seemed likely, except the 
final seriousness of combat." 

The news moved on to populous New England. At Hartford 
flags were lowered to half-staff as the dispatch bearer passed. 
The Connecticut Courant observed: ‘“‘We view the declaration 
of war as we view the cataract at Niagara—as one of the wonders 
of the world.” In many towns of Vermont meetings were held 
to remonstrate. Boston and Providence dropped their flags in 
mourning and the Massachusetts Legislature began the prepara- 
tion of a denunciatory address. In Boston John Lowell’s chilly 
pamphlet named the conflict “Mr. Madison’s War” and a crowd 
burned President Madison in efhgy with the figure of Napoleon 
sitting on his shoulder. 

But the sentiments of New England were mixed, as an incident 
at Boston disclosed. The sloop Washington, under Captain Ansel 
Nye, made the harbor just as the shipping interests learned of the 
declaration. The merchant vessels had lowered their flags and were 
firing minute guns of protest and lament. When importuned to do 
the same, Nye declined. A small mob got into boats, rowed to his 
ship and surged up to his maindeck. There a fist fight was begin- 
ning when Nye, ina rage, stormed out into the crowd and dumped 
three or four of the attackers overboard as summarily as the tea 
crates once had been tossed into Boston harbor. Others of the 
boarders were put to flight by his crew. Nye kept his flag flying. 
When word of the incident got about town the next morning, 
another crowd formed at the water front. It sent a delegation to 
serve as a guard of honor for Captain Nye in a parade through the 
Boston streets. Some of the people may not have liked his politics, 
but most of them admired his spunk.” 

With a zeal for stalking the unwary dollar with the first 
news, John Jacob Astor, the German-born fur dealer, wanted 
his Northwest trading posts informed and rushed off intelligence 
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as promptly as he received it. His and other advices about the 
action of Congress reached Canadians at most border points 
ahead of word to the American officials. The Americans on the 
farthest frontier learned of the war through conversations with 
their new enemies.*® 

At Ogdensburg, New York, there was an immediate rush to 
get imports into Canada before the customs officials clamped 
down restrictions. After shipments were stopped a large supply 
of potash remained in storage in the United States and the price 
rose sharply on the Canadian side of the river. Owners of the 
American potash resorted to a ruse. They loaded a wagon and 
when it was about six miles from town had the customs authori- 
ties notified of the smuggling attempt and of the general location 
of the wagon. Summoning his deputies, the collector rushed to 
the country and three hours later returned in triumph with the 
lumbering captive wagon. Meanwhile the warehouses had been 
cleaned bare of all remaining potash and six bateau loads were on 
the other side of the river, already sold to the Canadians. 

It was Great Britain against which war was declared, but New 
York was much more inflamed at this same time over firsthand 
accounts of French aggression against American commerce. A 
young man named Stevens reached port from Cherbourg and 
made visits to the New York newspaper offices. He told of the 
hardships American prisoners suffered for no offense, in French 
confinement, as he himself had for the past year.** He said that 
he and forty other imprisoned American sailors had declined to 
enter the French service to cruise against American shipping, 
although put under heavy pressure to do so. The June newspapers 
told also of a French squadron that had eluded the British block- 
ade of the Loire River and had been plying the Atlantic for 
five months, destroying numerous American vessels and valuable 
cargo.*° With Britain and France harassing the United States in 
equal measure, why take sides between the two culprits? 

New Yorkers, unable to answer, turned to the more practical 
task of testing the city’s defenses. A target practice was ordered 
and an old hulk in the upper harbor midway between Castle 
William and the Battery, about 1,000 yards off shore, was fired at 
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by the Castle and Battery forts and by the artillery of Morton’s 
brigade. In two hours there was not an area four feet square on 
the hulk that had not been riddled. Castle William missed but 
three out of the thirty guns it fired, and the Battery fort only 
four out of forty. The artillery brigade fired 244 rounds and had 
about eighty per cent direct hits. Good shooting, that! It pleased 
the military and a critical press. Anyone could see it would be 
foolhardy for hostile vessels to try this harbor. 

Then, satisfied with the city’s marksmanship, business leaders 
found cause for concern about the nation’s credit. Conversation 
buzzed under the shade trees along Wall Street. The administra- 
tion had not adopted a pay-as-you-go policy for military needs. 
The Evening Post said: “Congress voted 17 millions for the war 
but postponed taxes until after election. A pitiful shift—but the 
people will remember that payday comes at last.” ** The news- 
paper’s Washington correspondent touched a sore spot when he 
added a provocative item: “Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin 
recommended a whisky tax and everybody laughed to think 
what a queer thing it was for a man who had figured so promi- 
nently in the whisky insurrection to be the author of such a 
measure.” 1” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser published extracts of 
a letter from Petersburg, Virginia: 


A mob, headed by a Yankee, by the name of Kent, has been 
around to the houses in town to forbid the citizens taking Fed- 
eral papers;—_two men have been tarred and feathered for speak- 
ing against the war. 

This is the liberty of Virginians, and if we do not resist, we are 
soon to see the right of debate, the freedom of speech and of the 
press put down by an armed power. Already do the officers of 
government come into our meetings with side arms; a practice 
never allowed by our ancestors in England or here.” ** 


The Connecticut Courant sounded a warning: 


Be on your guard. The appointment of French officers to the 
command of our soldiers has commenced. During the last week 
two Frenchmen, one at New London and the other at Nor- 
wich, received commissions from Mr. Madison; one as a captain, 
the other as lieutenant in our army.”® 
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War—a long-discussed but still a surprise war—thus broke 
across an illy prepared, agrarian republic of about 7,600,000 
peacefully disposed people. Here and there could be detected 
traces of war enthusiasm. A company of light artillery, “7o 
to 80 fine-looking, hardy fellows,” won applause as it passed 
through Baltimore en route to Canada. The Washington theat- 
rical world quietly dropped such plays as The Peasant Boy and 
The False Delicacy and came out with He Would Be a Soldier. 
A mild, gray-haired man seen regularly in the galleries at pub- 
lic sessions of the House was whispered to be a British spy, a 
disguised aide of the Canadian governor-general, Sir George 
Prevost. 

New York received a waggish dispatch saying that President 
Madison had annexed Canada by proclamation. According to the 
report, General Henry Dearborn, who had dawdled as Secretary 
of War during eight placid years under Jefferson, had been 
called on to make the seizure. “If we can compel liberty of the 
seas without ships,” the Evening Post scoffed, “why not capture 
Quebec and Halifax through the achievement of General Dear- 
born?” 

“Granny” Dearborn” was awaiting action by Congress. He 
had taken the steamboat to Albany and news of his arrival there 
had been dispatched by the Post correspondent: 


The General debarked escorted by some of his officers, and 
preceded by a band of music, marched up to Gregory’s Hotel. 
Here we are told he met an officer who had been sent to Canan- 
daigua some time ago on a recruiting service. ‘The General asked 
him how the war went in the North. The officer answered, “not 
so well as he could wish:—as to recruiting, he had not enlisted a 
man at the rendezvous, and those he took up with him had every 
man of them deserted, and he had come to Albany in an endeavor 
to apprehend them.” The General, we are informed, told him to 
keep up good courage, for if they could not enlist any men in 
this state, he was certain there would be enough raised in New 
England, so that the war would go on.”* 


Another side of the recruiting story was related by the New 
York Spectator under the heading of A sINGULAR CIRCUM- 
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STANCE.” It told of a sudden spurt in enlistments farther down- 
state: 


We understand, that among the new Recruits who arrived 
yesterday morning at the Rendezvous at Greenwich, are a father 
and brother and six sons. The father has brought with him his 
wife and four other children. Three of the enlisted sons have 
with them their wives and seven children. Thus the number in 
this family party amount to twenty-three. . . . The party were 
enlisted about 60 miles west of Newburgh;—and, before they 
commenced their march to Head-Quarters, none but the mother 
had ever seen the North River. 


Announcing that Congress adjourned at eight o’clock Monday 
evening, July 6, 1812, after a session of more than eight months, 
the New York Spectator summed up the achievements as 
follows: 


The Long Session—What has it accomplished? It has voted a 
Standing Army; laid an Embargo; destroyed our commerce; and 
involved the country in war.—What ought it to have accom- 
plished? It should have fortified our Seaports; commenced the 
building of frigates and Ships of War; filled our Arsenals; left 
our trade unshackled; and until better prepared for war, pre- 
served the country in peace 

At least in the opinion of 
Four Fifths of the People.” 


Yet travelers reaching Harrisburg from the west brought news 
that the war was received with high enthusiasm in the settle- 
ments, where militia companies were drilling, rangers being re- 
cruited and huge bonfires lighted most of the towns. And further 
support for the administration came from an unexpected source. 
At a time when leaders of his own state of Massachusetts were 
rebuking the national government and toying with the notion of 
disunion, old John Adams, still soured on everything emanating 
from the Virginia school, wrote a letter to his Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, friend, Elkanah Watson. It was published by the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, the administration organ of the capital city. 
In it Adams said: “I have expected it [the war] more than five 
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and twenty years and have had great reason to be thankful that 
it has been postponed so long. I saw such a spirit in the British 
Isles when I resided in France, in Holland and in England, itself, 
that I expected another war much sooner than it has hap- 
ponca. =. 

The first hostile act occurred on the New York water front. 
A sailor on the American frigate Essex, John Irvin, carried an 
American seaman’s papers of protection, but turned out to be an 
Englishman. Petty officers stripped him and covered him with tar 
and feathers. He was a pitiful figure as he ran down Pearl Street. 
A crowd gathered, but the police rushed him to the safety of the 
jail. Next day Augustus J. Foster, the British minister, reached 
New York from Washington, took Irvin into his party and sailed 
for England. The contacts between the two countries were sev- 
ered and America had become a belligerent in the long European 
Mab 


4. 

It was into a world already sickened by conflict that the 
youthful American republic cast itself as a combatant in the 
early summer of 1812. The career of Napoleon had passed into 
its less attractive phases. The fascinated applause that followed 
such victories as Marengo and Austerlitz was stilled for most 
Americans as the French Emperor concentrated the Grand 
Army toward the Niemen River for the invasion of Russia. 
Alexander, the young Russian monarch, was becoming a favorite 
in the United States. Castlereagh, the British foreign secretary, 
termed him “half an American.” 

As Alexander emerged from the rapt admiration of Napoleon 
he had developed at their meeting after the battle of Friedland, 
he had captured American friendship by flouting Napoleon’s 
series of fantastic decrees against neutral shipping. The Ameri- 
can Bonapartists were in rapid decline. John Randolph, against 
whose piercing invective few cared to array themselves in the 
House of Representatives, had missed no opportunity to de- 
nounce the French Emperor as the most ruthless bloodletter of 
modern times. The nations of the Western World had witnessed 
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with increasing repugnance the reactionary drift of the Corsican 
from the role of a soldier of the French Republic to an absolutism 
more reckless than that of the Bourbons, which now extended its 
dominance over most of the dynasties of the old continent. 

On the date of the American declaration of war, Napoleon 
ruled with careless insolence and almost oriental pomp from the 
Tagus River to the Niemen. Six days later he crossed the Nie- 
men to Russian soil at the head of an army which surpassed in 
numbers, discipline, equipment, supplies and, above all, the ex- 
traordinary capacity of its high-ranking officers, any force that 
had appeared in Europe, certainly since the days of Genghis 
Khan. 

Russia, thin in population, pinched for revenue, weak in mili- 
tary resources, and powerful chiefly in her bleak expanses, did 
not appear to present a formidable obstacle to the man of destiny 
at the head of such a force. The newspapers of 1812, faced on 
most days with much news and limited space, were not given to 
forecasts at the expense of solid facts. Nonetheless, through the 
press one may detect a strong persuasion that before the winter 
winds blew across the Russian plains, the Emperor Alexander 
would be humiliated as abjectly by the conquering French armies 
as had the rulers of Austria, Prussia, Spain and numerous lesser 
European states and principalities. 

Great Britain, locked in a struggle to the death with Napoleon 
and supplying a backbone of gold sovereigns to any forces on 
the Continent that could be raised against him, appeared to be 
exhausting herself rapidly of men and money. Opinion in the 
American capital was that even if the British Isles could never 
be invaded by Bonaparte, Great Britain was destined to become 
a second-rate power at no distant period by the processes of 
bleeding and attrition. 

In all respects it seemed to Clay, the promoter, and Madison, 
the reluctant buyer, that war against Britain in 1812 would be 
cheap and safe.”* Both men were to learn that experimenting with 
war is never cheap nor safe—that once begun, war casts aside the 
purposes of its makers and pursues its own violent and capricious 
course. 
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Already the contagion of the European conflict had affected all 
other sections of the Western World. Canada had been stripped 
of regular soldiers and drawn on for volunteers for Welling- 
ton’s army and the British fleets. Her great forests were being 
felled for the ravenous British shipwrights. Her principal exports 
were timber for the Channel or Clydebank yards and potash 
refined from the burning of rejected logs and loppings. Wide 
expanses of the province, and of the United States as well, were 
unsightly stump land which would require years of patience and 
toil before it could be transformed into productive farms. 

Farther south, the repercussions of the European conflict were 
no less evident. Brazil, the great unexplored possession of belea- 
guered Portugal, had invited the Portuguese royal family, the 
house of Braganza, to take residence in Rio de Janeiro when 
Marshal Junot appeared with a French army before Lisbon. The 
arrival of the monarch in Brazil was the first step of the South 
American continent toward independence from its European 
parents. 

Throughout Spanish America revolt now flared in opposition 
to Joseph Bonaparte, whom Napoleon was trying to hold on the 
Spanish throne by the efforts of some of his best marshals. Juntas 
were being formed to govern in nearly all provinces. By 1812 
Bolivar had achieved Venezuelan independence. Miranda, San 
Martin, Alvear and others were busy elsewhere in the cause of 
liberation.?’ 

In mid-June 1812 the world was engrossed in war—engrossed 
more completely, perhaps, than it had ever been before. Even 
far-off Cape Colony, and Java and Sumatra in the East Indies, 
were wrested by British cruisers from Holland after that country 
passed to Louis Bonaparte and ultimately was annexed as a prov- 
ince of France. 

The difficult question that had been faced for nearly a decade 
by American statesmanship was how to maintain a zone of peace 
in the great world expanse of conflict. That problem had per- 
plexed the new republic and would perplex the nation in later 
decades under conditions equally baffling. In 1812 America’s 
leaders despaired of an answer and gave in to war.”® 


We Two 


The War Hawks 


America’s decision for war with Great Britain was fore- 
shadowed when the House of Representatives selected its leader- 
ship at the convening of the Twelfth Congress, which was called 
by President Madison to meet on November 4, 1811, a month in 
advance of the prescribed date. 

The mid-term election of 1810, often referred to as one of the 
great political upheavals of American history, resulted in a spec- 
tacular dumping of old House members. The changes in the 
House represented more of an uprising within the Republican 
party than any purge of the Jeftersonians by the voters. At first 
the election seemed an administration triumph. The Federalists 
had made no headway and had elected only thirty-six members 
to the House, scarcely more than one fourth of the membership. 
It was not until later, when the tough, unyielding character of 
some of the new Republican representatives became apparent, 
that the changes wrought by the election were perceived and 
felt. 

Despite the people’s support of the Republicans, the returns, 
which reflected national division rather than national solidarity, 
could by no means be interpreted as a general mandate for war. 
That is an important consideration. Although it 1s sometimes said 
that in the election of 1810 the American people consciously 
voted for war, it is doubtful that they have ever done so. But if 
the voters did not, by their choices at the polls, signify that they 
wanted war, they did elect men who led them to it. An analysis 
of the Twelfth Congress shows that of a voting membership of 142 
in the House, sixty-one were newly elected members.* Nine of 
these new members were staunch Federalists, a few others were 
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peace Republicans and a number of the rest were of uncertain 
inclinations on the war question. About thirty of the new repre- 
sentatives were aggressive advocates of war. These men allied 
themselves into a cohesive group, the only organized faction 
existing in the House. They knew exactly what they wanted. 

They gained leadership in the real and the more sensational 
upheaval—that which took place in the Republican Congressional 
caucuses. There domination of the party that had elected Madison 
so harmoniously two years earlier passed out of the hands of the 
old lieutenants of Jefferson and Madison and was snatched up by 
a group of political youngsters, contemptuous of seniority pre- 
rogatives, who represented the undisciplined spirit of the Southern 
and Western districts. 

They were ardently Jeffersonian in philosophical and political 
outlook. They shared Madison’s deep distrust of the Federalists, 
who were suspected of a secret sedition more to be feared, al- 
most, than the enmity of either France or Britain. On one unmis- 
takable point they were of a common mind. Irrespective of what 
Madison might recommend or Jefferson might counsel from his 
Monticello mountaintop, Congress would tolerate no more meas- 
ures of European appeasement. These young men preferred not 
to taste of the bliss of peace or the prosperity of uninterrupted 
commerce if such things had to be purchased with the coin of 
debasement or preserved by isolation, humility and self-efface- 
ment in world affairs. 

A substantial number of these new members had not yet passed 
the age of thirty-five years. They were the budding statesmen of 
one of the great eras of the American Congress. As representa- 
tives of a fresh generation in American life, born after the sever- 
ance of ties with Great Britain, they looked with impatience on 
the leadership and admonitions continually coming from Revolu- 
tionary War veterans and the Order of the Cincinnati, which had 
so long exercised control all the way down to the community 
level. The young men spoke for the primitive society of the 
American frontier, where sham was quickly detected and the 
prime requirements for public office were that a candidate pro- 
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claim what he stood for and be ready with rifle, pistol or fists to 
defend it. 

In the briskness of the 1811 autumn—while the back country 
was seething with new rumors of Indian conspiracies along the 
Wabash River and Governor William Henry Harrison marched 
northward toward the Shawnee Prophet’s town, while Napoleon 
was at the summit of his power and Wellington was standing at 
bay against Soult on the Peninsula, while the poets of France 
were writing lyrics ordered by the Emperor in honor of his in- 
fant son, the King of Rome, and Francois Gerard was painting 
the sickly child’s portrait—the eager new Congressmen rode 
horseback over the mountains and up through the Southern 
swamplands, traveling the mud roads by daylight and playing 
brag and whist at evening in the taverns. Then they converged 
on Washington with a determination to reject all proposals 
smacking of subservience to a foreign power. 

The speaker of the House in the Eleventh Congress had been 
Joseph B. Varnum of Massachusetts, a Revolutionary War gen- 
eral. During the summer adjournment he had resigned from 
House leadership to take his seat in the Senate as the first member 
elected to that body by the Bay State legislature under the recent 
bill creating the meandering new districts. This sly measure was 
already known as the Gerrymander in derision of Governor E]- 
bridge Gerry, who signed it.? Varnum had been little more than 
a figurehead as a presiding officer. Like his predecessors, he re- 
spected the British tradition that the speaker should be a detached 
umpire instead of a dictator over the proceedings. 

The young men from the West and South quickly overthrew 
tradition. Although novices in the parliamentary arena, they 
readily perceived the potential power of the speakership and 
determined to capture it for one of their own group. Instinc- 
tively they schemed to prevent the scheduled election of the 
veteran legislator Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, another 
soldier of the Revolution. Macon had held the post judiciously 
yet inconspicuously for six years during the Jefferson admin- 
istration. The young representatives looked on him as an adminis- 
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tration wheel horse who would be a drag on the runaway spirit 
of the war faction.® 


le 


It was not until Sunday, November 3, 1811, the day before the 
opening of the extra session, that the young Republicans decided 
on a candidate. Then the name of Henry Clay, a dapper Con- 
gressman from Lexington, Kentucky, and a newcomer to the 
House, was passed about among the buzzing groups in the par- 
lors of Long’s and Mackgowan’s taverns or the slightly better 
but inconveniently situated Georgetown hostelries. And by that 
evening the votes were in hand. Later that night the Republican 
caucus confirmed the choice. Macon, meanwhile, was dropped 
from the lists, through desertion rather than through his own 
choice. 

On the first ballot next day Clay won handily, receiving 
seventy-five votes to the thirty-eight cast for William Wyatt 
Bibb, a Georgia physician brought forward as a Republican 
peace candidate. 

Almost immediately the young Lexington lawyer became the 
most important figure of Capitol Hill. This was a period when 
the Senate was in virtual eclipse and when both public and legis- 
lative leadership were assumed by the House of Representatives. 
Jefferson had signified the growing importance of the House by 
saying, “It carries off the smoke of party, which otherwise might 
stifle the nation.” By 1811 the newspapers were giving prece- 
dence to the House debates. During the first weeks of the 
Twelfth Congress, the Senate, with its thirty-four members—and 
more stinted in capacity than meager in numbers—came to be 
neglected in the news columns on both sides of the Atlantic. By 
1812 Clay and his little clique had demonstrated that there is no 
upper or lower body in the American Congress—that the two, 
except for the assignment of a few distinctive functions, are equal 
under the Constitution, and leadership may be asserted by the 
chamber which possesses at any time the more vocal or capable 
members. 

There is no doubt that in 1811 the House possessed both vocif- 
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erous and dynamic members. The minority consisted, for effective 
purpose, of two representatives. These two were devastating 
debaters whose intellectual adroitness and brilliance of address 
are unsurpassed, perhaps, in the whole history of that turbulent 
body. The first was John Randolph of Virginia, scintillating, 
scholarly, shrill-voiced and eccentric. His contempt for Madison 
was softened only by his deeper hatred of the Federalists. ‘This 
second antagonism was formed when Randolph, then a student 
at Columbia University, attended the inauguration of President 
Washington on Wall Street with his elder brother, whom he 
idolized. The coachman of Vice-President John Adams rudely 
affronted and pushed the brother back when, in Randolph’s 
words, he “came too near the arms emblazoned on the vice-regal 
carriage.” * With obvious reference to his Indian blood Randolph 
frankly admitted that this old animosity rankled in his heart be- 
cause he came “from a race who are known never to forsake a 
friend or forgive a foe.” ° It has been aptly said of him ,“He was 
often unjust and unreasonable, but never dull.” ° 

The other leader of the opposition was the Federalist Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts, who later was to stand among the 
great educators and serve long as president of Harvard College. 
While in the House Quincy was the violent opponent of any 
more wars, more states, more territory or more soldiers, whatever 
the circumstances that offered or advised them. 

In this period of their public service, both Randolph and 
Quincy tended to look on themselves more as ambassadors from 
Virginia and Massachusets, respectively, than as members of the 
federal establishment. This attitude was first betrayed in Ran- 
dolph by the disdain with which he once answered the clerk of 
the House. He was only twenty-six years old when he came up 
from Virginia to begin his legislative term, and the clerk asked 
whether he were old enough to be a member. Randolph replied 
coldly, “Ask my constituents.” 
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The House majority was zestfully led by Clay. He reached 


the House in late 1811 after two partial terms in the Senate. 
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Silently indifferent to the constitutional age requirement of 
thirty years, he had served his first term while he was twenty- 
nine years old.” When elected speaker, he was thirty-four years 
old, a lean, tall, light-haired man with a long neck, a high sloping 
forehead and a friendly way of shaking hands with strangers. “I 
was introduced to him,” a Western lawyer said, “‘and from that 
day forward to his death I was one of his devoted personal and 
political friends.” * The same lawyer said both Clay and Jackson 
owed much of their popularity to their handclasps. “Mr. Van 
Buren, like John Quincy Adams, merely touched the ends of your 
fingers when he took your hand; not like General Jackson and 
Henry Clay, who always grasp your hand warmly up to the 
thumb.” ® 

Some of the representatives considered the new speaker awk- 
ward and ungainly, although they were awed by his stamina and 
recuperative powers. After a long night at whist, from which he 
would return near sunup, he would stride into the House with 
clear eyes and a familiar brisk step which seemed to surcharge 
the room with purpose and vitality. A colleague, letting him out 
of the carriage one morning after daybreak, asked how he would 
be in fit shape to preside. “Come up, and you shall see how I throw 
the reins over their necks.” Clay responded gaily.” 

One of a family of nineteen children, he was reared in home- 
spun and on meals of hoecake, but in better days he became 
modish in dress, a connoisseur of good food and a conversation- 
alist of charm and culture. Whereas President Madison fortified 
his convictions with the drudgery of scholarship, Clay seemed 
to get legislative inspiration more readily out of watching the 
race horses. ‘There was no baseball to distract Congress, but Clay 
would often head a good delegation to the track. Cynically ob- 
servant John Quincy Adams thought—and he was trying to be 
charitable—the Kentuckian was “only half educated.” But he 
added, “His school has been the world and in that he is a profi- 
cient,” and “He has . . . that sort of generosity which attaches 
individuals to his person.” ** 

Part of the world that had been Clay’s school chanced to have 
been the law office, where he was a clerk, of Judge George W. 
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Wythe, one of the great legal minds of his day, an extraordinary 
scholar in Greek and one whom the biographer James Parton has 
well described as “‘a full man.” 

In the Kentucky legislature Clay had experienced a dress re- 
hearsal for the House debates against Great Britain. A movement 
for the severance of relations with Britain had flared up in Ken- 
tucky in 1808, when Clay was the speaker of the assembly. Some 
unremembered legislator had introduced a resolution to prohibit 
any Kentucky court from acknowledging British precedents. 
This absurdity appeared to legislators in several states to be a 
reasonable method of reflecting discredit on British justice.” In 
Indiana a learned lawyer from an Eastern college read all day 
from an array of authorities—Blackstone’s Commentaries, Wood’s 
Institutes, Coke on Littleton, Bacon’s Abridgment and others. 
The defense counsel rose and read a single passage from the Dec- 
laration of Independence. “That is coming to the point,” ex- 
claimed the judge of the Franklin County court. “Judgement 
for the defendant.” * In Kentucky the anti-British feeling was 
just as strong, and a canvass taken at Frankfort indicated the 
measure against British legal precedent would be adopted by a 
vote of five to one. 

Clay might have followed the easy course and allowed the 
proposal to go through. Instead he left the speaker’s chair and 
delivered an argument that must have been one of the great 
speeches of his career. He declared that such an action “would 
wantonly make a wreck of a system fraught with the intellectual 
wealth of centuries” ** and finally succeeded in preventing chaos 
in the Kentucky courts by amending the resolution so it applied 
only to British decisions after July 4, 1776. 

This kind of stand against so popular a measure discredited the 
charge that Clay was an opportunist and demonstrated that he 
was able to look for values even in despised England. (Such read- 
iness led also to another of his great achievements, his introduc- 
tion of Hereford cattle into the United States.**) 

Clay was content to emphasize his opposition to England along 
more reasonable lines. At the same session of the Kentucky legis- 
lature he offered a resolution prohibiting members of the assem- 
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bly from wearing clothing of foreign weaves. This was merely 
a gesture against England, which produced most woolens, and 
an advertisement of the virtues of wearing the homespun in 
which he himself had been reared. But a fellow state legislator, 
Humphrey Marshall—the former Federalist senator from Ken- 
tucky and one of the state’s best-known but most vituperative 
citizens—denounced the suggestion as “the clap-trap of a dema- 
gogue.” These words caused the impulsive Clay to demand satis- 
faction across the river on the Indiana shore, where both men 
were wounded. 

Clay had not been speaker of the House long before the repre- 
sentatives learned that he had mental litheness, grace and power 
of delivery and background information, from some obscure or 
vagrant source, that warranted the attention of the full member- 
ship when he banged the gavel and recognized himself to take 
part in the floor debate. A few years later, in 1819, the Senate 
would adjourn so that the members could go to the House side 
when it was announced that Clay would speak. One of his fol- 
lowers said, “His manner was always suited to the subject,” and 
emphasized that the substance and not the rhetoric made Clay’s 
speeches great. Clay, he said, was fully aware that “eloquence 
is the child of knowledge.” ** His audience was captured by 
his rushing fluency and by the depth and tranquillity of his 
melodious voice. Of his later campaigning someone has remarked, 
“With what easy sway he held captive ten acres of mass 
meeting!” 

Clay’s principal oratorical power lay in the ardor he conveyed. 
When his subject absorbed him his gray eyes flashed, his face 
became livid and his body charged. These climaxes were compel- 
ling, but they were not long sustained. Soon he regained his 
composure and delivered his even-moving argument in a re- 
sounding voice that persuaded by its own conviction. Years later, 
when the Senate was being held by one of Webster’s addresses, 
Clay fastened his attention on the speaker’s rhetorical methods. 
Leaning across to another member, he whispered that Webster’s 
strength was in his preparation. “No speaker was ever great with- 
out preparation,” he added.” 
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No public man who was not the head of state, said James Par- 
ton, was ever so loved as was Clay. During the last thirty years 
of his life Clay could not travel, but. only make “progresses.” 
“When he left his home,” Parton said, “the public seized him and 
bore him along over the land. The committee of one state passed 
him on to the committee of another and the hurrahs of one town 
were dying away as those of the next caught his ear.” 


a 

Bold, candid, dominating, disarming young Henry Clay had 
not yet been required to taste the flatness of compromise. He 
plunged into his first great legislative endeavor determined that 
the United States should enjoy respect throughout the world 
and security on the frontier. ‘Those aims, he thought, could best 
be attained by expelling Great Britain from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. ‘he men who shared this goal were known as the War 
Hawks. The phrase was Jefferson’s**—it was originally used to 
designate those of the Adams administration who wanted war 
with France and then was transferred to those who sought war 
with England. 

Among Clay’s principal abettors were three future Vice- 
Presidents: Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina, and William Rufus King of North Carolina 
and later of Alabama. All, even Calhoun and King, who were 
newcomers, were strong men in the House. 

Another able supporter was Langdon Cheves, a thirty-five- 
year-old South Carolinian who had served a partial term and 
thereby gained sufficient seniority to take the chairmanship of 
the important Ways and Means Committee. This post, which 
controlled the government’s purse, had been made powerful by 
John Randolph, but Randolph could not hold it because of the 
party regularity it exacted. 

William Lowndes, a wealthy young South Carolina planter 
and lawyer, was another interesting and effective War Hawk 
eager to pounce on any adversary at Clay’s bidding. One of his 
associates in Congress described him as the “leading author of [an] 
exemplary national honesty,” *° because he established the prin- 
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ciple, long since discarded, that the generation which entered 
a war and created a war debt should have to pay it. That policy 
paved the way for the extinction of the national debt twenty- 
three years later during Jackson’s administration. 

Lowndes overcame the current handicap of an education in 
England and also the more abiding encumbrance, for public 
life, of a retiring disposition to attain great influence and respect 
in the legislative branch. He was six feet six inches tall, he stooped 
badly, and he had an unimpressive voice. But he remembered 
everything he read or heard or saw, sorted it all out in a mental 
filing system and marshaled his facts so impressively that both 
Madison and Monroe wanted him in their cabinets. The South 
Carolina legislature advanced him for the Presidency, which he 
might well have reached but for his untimely death at the age of 
forty.”° 

Felix Grundy of Tennessee, who was entering into a legislative 
and cabinet career that would extend through five administra- 
tions and three decades,”* was so ardently for war that the opposi- 
tion at times termed the war clamor “Grundyism.” Peter B. 
Porter of New York, later Secretary of War under President 
John Quincy Adams, became chairman, by Clay’s appointment, 
of the House committee on foreign relations. This post allowed 
him to prod steadily for armed intervention. John A. Harper of 
New Hampshire, an articulate but one-term member, had cam- 
paigned as a war Republican at the top of New England. 
Although his state was expected to respond to Massachusetts 
influence and go Federalist, it provided a sensational upset by 
responding to frontier rather than to commercial pressures and 
sending a prowar majority in a five-member delegation. 

A gray-haired Revolutionary War veteran amid the youth was 
dour John Sevier of Tennessee. He had led frontiersmen against 
the British at Kings Mountain; had governed the shadowy state 
of Franklin and, for eleven years, the substantial state of Tennes- 
see; had represented North Carolina, the mother of Tennessee, 
in the First Congress; and had returned now, after a lapse of 
twenty years, to continue his opposition to the British and close 
his life in the House. 
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These were the leading War Hawks who were about to per- 
suade the United States to engage in a second war against Great 
Britain. Among them Sevier stood alone—and he was scarcely of 
the inner ring in the war nest—as a figure of the Revolutionary 
War era or of the Washington, Adams or Jefferson admuinistra- 
tions. The rest were newcomers, zestful for adventure. “Young 
politicians,” Josiah Quincy called them, “with their pin-feathers 
yet unshed, the shell still sticking upon them—perfectly un- 
fledged, though they fluttered and cackled on the floor.” 


Ye bree 


Orders and Edicts 


The argument between the British and American govern- 
ments was mainly over the Orders in Council, a series of decrees 
under which Great Britain conducted economic warfare against 
Napoleon. The entirely separate issue of the impressment of 
American seamen had smoldered for years and threatened occa- 
sionally to burst into flames, but it did not become a casus belli 
until late in the session of the Congress that convened November 
4.10112 

The average American was not closely touched by the Orders 
in Council. They and the issues arising from them were baffling 
to the ordinary provincial citizen. He was already restive under 
the numerous laws being turned out by the dual system of state 
and national legislation and he did not care to delve into the snarl 
of inconsistency termed international “law.” 

But if the average citizen did not well understand nor violently 
and actively object to the Orders in Council, special groups in 
America were seriously damaged and offended by them. Commer- 
cial warfare between Great Britain and France was the first 
concern of American shipowners, whose vessels were being con- 
fiscated with impunity by both France and Britain. It was a first 
concern of American seamen also, who lost their jobs, and also of 
the American State Department, which was trying to preserve a 
degree of respect for the principal republican government in the 
world, in the face of repeated affronts abroad and the resulting 
home complaints and threats of disunion. 

War in Europe had resumed in 1803 when the peace of 
Amiens was ruptured by Bonaparte. Over a long period Great 
Britain had undertaken to fashion the laws of maritime warfare 
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to her special needs, but always with a show of the legal nice- 
ties. She had mothered the naval blockade as a method of warfare 
suited to her isolation from enemy land forces and to her superi- 
ority on the ocean. She had long espoused the doctrine of the 
“inner sea,” or “British sea,” which claimed that the waters of 
the Channel were under His Majesty’s jurisdiction. This doctrine 
dated from the Plantagenet ownership of both French and Brit- 
ish coasts, and it was reasserted in Orders in Council of 1734 and 
continued in instructions to ship commanders down to 1806. 

Fluid and uncertain as the international law of this present age 
seems under the stress of combat, it is logical and precise com- 
pared with the practices asserted and controverted among nations 
in the early part of the last century. Traditionally blockades had 
been established chiefly against cities. The conception had 
evolved that a place must be under continuous siege to be block- 
aded against commerce and that blockades could not be estab- 
lished indiscriminately or enforced spasmodically over large areas 
of land or water. Yet Great Britain, to the stormy anger of 
Napoleon, adhered to the principle that a general commercial 
blockade is a logical right of a belligerent power, whether or not 
the blockade is maintained at every point in the ocean. 

Napoleon contended that the widespread commercial blockade 
was a despicable British method of extending warfare, which 
should be fought by armies and navies, to a cruel involvement of 
civilian populations. The British position was that wars are strug- 
gles between peoples and that the imposition of a commercial 
blockade against France and her allies was not only essential to 
the survival of England, but altogether appropriate to the com- 
mon law of nations.” 

War, which a century earlier was contested by footloose 
armies as at the battles of Blenheim or Pultowa, had in the age of 
Napoleon come to be fought with every resource a country pos- 
sessed. Manufacturing and supply, the essentials for victory in 
the devastating world conflicts of the twentieth century, were 
primary needs in the early nineteenth century also. They caused 
some of Napoleon’s greatest difficulties as he rolled his caissons 
across Europe. France did not possess the industry necessary to 
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equip and supply such huge armies and much of the time his 
soldiers tramped in shoes smuggled from England and wore over- 
coats of British wool. Britain herself needed food and raw mate- 
rials. She required wheat for home consumption and her scattered 
armies, especially after 1807 while Wellington was on the Span- 
ish Peninsula. Imports were the top need of both France and 
England and it was the first desire of each nation to curtail those 
going to her adversary. Britain possessed ready means of impos- 
ing a commercial blockade. But she could not use her ships as 
a navy to enforce the blockade against France and at the same 
time as cargo carriers to feed her own people. 

With shipyards and vessels of both France and Britain engaged 
feverishly in war activities, an unusual commercial opportunity 
was opened to the American nation. The United States could 
offer little in the way of manufactured articles but had an abun- 
dance of grain, cotton, rice and tobacco to export. She also trans- 
ported, as about half the cargoes carried in her ships, West Indian 
and South American products such as sugar, molasses, coffee, 
oranges and other tropical foodstuffs. After the Revolution the 
enterprising Americans, possessing quantities of timber and tar 
and ample craftsmanship, had built a large and continually ex- 
panding merchant marine which soon became the rival of British 
shipping. During the Napoleonic wars the merchant marine con- 
tinued to spurt forward to a place where it excited the intense 
jealousy of British shipping interests. But despite the competition 
the British pressure against American commerce with other na- 
tions was soft from the reopening of the war between France 
and Great Britain, in 1803, until Nelson’s destruction of the 
French and Spanish fleets at ‘Trafalgar, when British sea suprem- 
acy was thoroughly established. 


I. 


As early as 1793, at the beginning of the wars with the French 
Republic, Great Britain had dusted off an old maritime procedure 
called the “Rule of 1756,” the purpose of which was to cut off 
the trade between an enemy nation and her colonies. As the 
learned admiralty courts worded it, “No neutral has a right to 
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deliver a belligerent from the pressures of his enemies’ hostilities 
by trading with his colonies in time of war in a manner not al- 
lowed in time of peace.” 

American ships had taken over the delivery of produce from 
the French West Indies to the French homeland, a trade which 
France had held as a monopoly in time of peace. The “Rule of 
1756” outlawed this commerce.’ Instead of giving notice of 
the enforcement of the rule, Britain secretly issued Orders in 
Council to her Navy which instructed British cruisers to seize 
American ships and take them into the admiralty courts. Such 
highhanded action marked the beginning of the intermittent 
British hostility to American commerce which culminated in the 
War of 1812. (One lasting and beneficial consequence to the 
average man and woman from this “Rule of 1756” came after:it 
deprived France of West Indian sugar. Napoleon put the chemists 
to work to find a substitute. They extracted and refined sugar 
from the sweet beets grown in French gardens and gave the world 
the beet-sugar industry.) 

In opposition to the “Rule of 1756” the United States em- 
braced the position taken by Frederick the Great of Prussia— 
“Free ships make free goods.” Commerce was rapidly making 
New England one of the wealthiest areas of the world. Prior to 
the feverish building of World War IU, our merchant fleet, 
measured by tonnage per population, was at its peak in the Madi- 
son administration. The year 1810 has been described as “the 
high water mark of the American merchant marine in foreign 
trade.” * A nation of 7,329,000 people had a deep-sea fleet of 
984,269 tons. This was a larger fleet by 164,000 tons than the 
United States possessed in 1900.° 

Almost at once after the breaking of the Treaty of Amiens, 
Britain began a blockade of French and Spanish ports, but it was 
largely a paper blockade until after Nelson won at Trafalgar. In 
retaliation, Napoleon required Prussia, on March 18, 1806, to 
close her ports to British vessels. 

Napoleon had but recently, on December 2, 1805, won the 
battle of Austerlitz against the Russian and Austrian armies. 
It was a Napoleonic victory of far-reaching consequences to the 
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United States. That crushing defeat destroyed the third coalition, 
which Prime Minister William Pitt had brought together so 
laboriously. It so disappointed, unnerved and broke the spirit 
of the younger Pitt, then only forty-six, that he died before the 
end of January 1806, less than two months after Austerlitz. 

Britain thus lost her great Prime Minister just when she most 
needed strong control. The British nation passed during the next 
six years, or until the fuller development of Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, through a period of comparatively lax leadership. Then 
occurred the needless drift into war with the former colonies 
Pitt undoubtedly would have checked. The “Ministry of All 
Talents” that followed Pitt did little to press war against Bona- 
parte beyond tightening the blockade and thereby alienating 
America. When Prussia closed her ports to British vessels, this 
ministry retaliated with Orders in Council, issued May 16, 1806, 
establishing a blockade from Brest to the mouth of the Elbe. 

On November 21, 1806, after the defeat of the Prussians at 
Jena, Napoleon issued his Berlin Decree. It was the most drastic 
measure that had ever been proclaimed against the commerce of 
Great Britain. It interdicted her shipping and the shipping of 
anyone doing business with her, placed the British Isles under 
blockade and prohibited all trade or correspondence with them. 
It declared goods of British manufacture contraband and made 
lawful the seizure, as a prize of war, of anything belonging to 
Great Britain or her subjects, anywhere, at any time. 

The Berlin Decree became the foundation of Napoleon’s most 
ardently enforced international policy, the Continental System. 
Its purpose was to destroy Great Britain as a commercial power. 
After reading Napoleon’s language in the Berlin Decree, the 
British government decided that it had been extremely moderate 
and that Napoleon had really initiated the battle of the decrees. 
Therefore Britain countered with new Orders in Council pro- 
hibiting all trade with France. Napoleon emphasized the Berlin 
Decree with the Milan Decree and subsequently the Bayonne, 
Rambouillet and Fontainebleau decrees, dropping one wherever 
he happened to be in Europe. 


The result of this accumulation of decrees was the seizure of 
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every American merchant ship, whatever its cargo, touching a 
port under French control—and that meant nearly all ports of the 
Continent. Napoleon had at first eased the effects of the Berlin 
Decree on the United States. Through the French marine minis- 
ter, Decrés, he privately promised John Armstrong, the Ameri- 
can minister to France, that the decree would mean no change 
in the attitude of France toward American shipping. For about 
a year France did ignore American ships, but more because she 
lacked the power to capture them than because she desired to 
favor them. In time the French became even more hearty grab- 
bers than the British. 

Both Great Britain and France continued to regard the other 
as the aggressor in this wordy maritime contest. To Napoleon 
the Berlin Decree was a reprisal against the British blockade, as 
was stated in the text of his ordinance. The British public, in 
turn, endured the paralyzing effects of the Orders in Council 
more readily because it looked on them as a retaliation against 
Bonaparte. The explanation offered by the London Times was: 
“As Napoleon says he will have no trade with England, the 
orders say he will have none but with or through England.” 

Because the Orders in Council were issued by the British mon- 
arch and not by Parliament, they were not presumed to have the 
weight or permanence of law. They were comparable to the 
regulations, designed to interpret the law, of American execu- 
tive departments. But the Orders in Council, like executive regu- 
lations at times, seemed to establish major policies of government. 
The Orders were drawn by the Privy Council, a body composed 
of the chief advisers of the crown and selected by the monarch 
rather than the ministry. The only manner in which the people 
of Britain could influence them was to have Parliament force 
their repeal. This process, repeal by Parliament, was finally be- 
gun as a result of public clamor when import commodities dis- 
appeared from the British market, hunger stalked through the 
industrial towns and war with America loomed. 

Since the United States had become the leading neutral ship- 
per, these Orders and Napoleon’s decrees threatened American 
vessels most seriously. They meant that this country could trade 
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with neither Britain nor the Continental cities without the imme- 
diate hazard and the eventual certainty of losing ships and car- 
goes. Iwo nations claimed the Atlantic as their private pond and 
proscribed its free use by others. 

To combat the danger to American commerce President Jef- 
ferson had adopted the Nonimportation, Embargo and Noninter- 
course acts. These said, in effect, that if France and Great Britain 
restricted commerce unfairly, in contravention of the precept 
that “free ships make free goods,” the United States would 
neither trade with them nor with any other country. The em- 
bargo stopped all legitimate American shipping. It was a stunning 
blow to the economy of the seaport cities and it alienated a 
majority of the people of New England and downstate New 
York. In a short time the embargo had crippled nearly all enter- 
prise in America. Retail trade, business, transportation and agri- 
culture, which exported much of its produce, were prostrated. 
And the embargo did not have the desired effect of bringing the 
warring nations to terms. 

Jefferson’s attempt to counter economic pressures with eco- 
nomic pressures was, in the end, an expensive experiment which 
the people did not appreciate. Neither the people nor Congress 
ever did or could calculate the other side of the ledger and deter- 
mine what a war would have cost during this period. Secretary 
of the Treasury Gallatin undertook some estimates and con- 
cluded that in terms of the effect on the national wealth, there 
would not have been material difference between the embargo 
and a war of the same duration. 

The point has been made that an embargo inflicts hardship and 
economic loss upon the people who employ it but spares the 
enemy, whereas war strikes the enemy yet causes no more com- 
mercial hardship than an embargo.° But Jefferson understood, 
even then, that wars were becoming too cataclysmic for human 
beings to toy with, that they are disastrous to both winner and 
loser. He was trying to establish a wholesome precedent of stay- 
ing out of them. Any comparison, then or now, of the relative 
costs of embargoes and wars was or would be meaningless be- 
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cause, of course, no value can be placed on the most irreparable 
wastage of war, the lives of the young men lost in battle.’ 

But the embargo had been a failure, as the economic prostra- 
tion, the newspaper criticism, the public clamor and the attitude 
of the War Hawks proved clearly. Consequently, the American 
foreign policy under President Madison was directed toward 
obtaining a repeal of the French decrees and British Orders 
by inducement and persuasion rather than by the Jeffersonian 
method of economic coercion. 

The Nonintercourse Act expired by limitation in 1810. In 
what later became known as the Lame Duck Session, the interval 
before the new representatives were seated, Congress invited 
either France or Britain to remove obstructions to neutral com- 
merce before March 3, 1811. Congress further provided that if 
action by one country were not followed within three months 
by a corresponding action by the other, the Nonintercourse Act 
would again become operative, by Presidential proclamation, 
against whichever nation retained its offensive restrictions. In 
other words, the United States would reward both nations with 
its trade if it could, but if both were not co-operative, it would 
reward the one that was reasonable in its dealings with neutrals. 

Napoleon felt that America, with her new legislation, had 
played directly into his hands. After Trafalgar his blockade 
against Great Britain had been almost wholly paper, whereas the 
British blockade against the Continental ports had been irksomely 
effective. Except for the occasional instances when a French 
squadron might elude the British cruisers in the Channel and 
Atlantic and then pick up ships at sea, most of the French seizures 
were of ships that poked their noses into European harbors under 
French control. Napoleon could do little about American ships 
delivering wheat to England or to Wellington in Portugal. 
Napoleon decided that if he rescinded his decrees Great Britain, 
in order to conform to the legislation of the American Congress, 
would have to repeal her Orders in Council and let France have 
imports. If Britain refused, he thought, she would have to sustain 
an American embargo and with it, perhaps, an American war. He 
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consequently directed his foreign minister, Cadore, to notify the 
United States of the repeal of the decrees. When the United 
States received Napoleon’s message, it eagerly awaited corres- 
ponding action by Great Britain and a restoration of the lucrative 
commerce with both nations. 


Ze 


Cadore’s note was delivered in August 1810. By November 
Great Britain had still not responded, and Madison formally ad- 
vised her of the French action and threatened to reinstate the 
Nonintercourse Act in February if Britain had not repealed her 
Orders by then. 

Lord Wellesley, who headed the British Foreign Office, de- 
clined to follow the French revocation. He declared that there 
was no proof of Napoleon’s sincerity, that whatever action 
Napoleon had taken was conditioned on the action of Great 
Britain, and, finally, that to concur Britain would have to re- 
nounce the right of blockade and sacrifice the advantage of naval 
superiority. [he last reason was persuasive and the British cabinet 
stood firm. Although a long correspondence between Great 
Britain and the United States ensued, the Nonintercourse Act 
was finally applied against Great Britain. Its effect was felt imme- 
diately and severely. The grain shipments to Britain stopped. 
Cotton, the most essential commodity for the new and rapidly 
expanding textile industry of the British Midland cities, disap- 
peared from the seaport warehouses. 

It was on November 2 that Madison had warned Great Britain 
that the Nonintercourse Act would be reinstated against her. On 
that same day he had announced to the American public that 
revocation of the French edicts endangering American trade had 
become effective November 1. 

The Federalists and later historians have criticized Madison for 
suspending operation of the Nonintercourse Act against France 
before he knew the Berlin Decree and other edicts of Napoleon 
had actually been repealed. ‘The complaint has been that Madison 
had announced that the decrees had been revoked the day before, 
when he could not possibly have known this for a fact, because 
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it required a month to communicate across the Atlantic. The 
British press, as well as American Federalists, dutifully called at- 
tention to this apparent haste. 

Such criticism comes probably from failure to read Madison’s 
November 2 proclamation carefully. Madison obviously had no 
intention to deceive the American public. What he announced 
was that “it has been officially made known to this Government 
that the edicts of France violating the neutral commerce of the 
United States have been so revoked as to cease to have effect on 
the 1st of the present month.” * There is no doubt that the official 
information had been given. If there had been duplicity, it was 
Napoleon’s, not Madison’s. And if Madison showed haste, it was 
undoubtedly to force a corresponding action by Great Britain 
before Napoleon, notoriously unreliable, might shift his position 
again. [he suggestion that Madison was merely eager to get good 
news to the American people to enhearten them 1s not persuasive. 
He was not by nature impulsive. Yet he had to rely on official 
information even though in notable cases it had proved erroneous. 

The Federalists in the United States regarded anyone who put 
trust in Napoleon’s good faith as altogether naive. France had 
been the chief offender in seizing American vessels. Napoleon 
had held that any ship which had been stopped by the British 
or had touched a port under British control or been searched for 
British deserters became, thereafter, a British ship, subject to 
seizure. This was an arbitrary and piratical ruling which led to 
the indiscriminate seizure of anything flying the American flag. 
During the embargo Napoleon’s harbor patrols swooped down 
and took every American ship in a Continental port. Protests 
brought only the suave explanation that the embargo made it 
unlawful for American ships to leave their own country, and 
the fact that these ships were in French harbors was prima-facie 
evidence that they were not American. 

What happened now was that the French merely coined a new 
term for seizing American ships—they “sequestered” them. But 
the owners still lost their vessels and their cargoes. It became ap- 
parent that Madison had made an understandable mistake in 
readily accepting Cadore’s note at its face value. 
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The full number of seizures under the Orders in Council and 
Napoleonic decrees was reported to Congress on July 6, 1812. 
The report showed that during and after 1807, when the Orders 
in Council became fully effective, Britain seized 389 American 
vessels. France, Denmark and Naples seized, under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, 434 American vessels, to which total must be 
added a large number of unreported seizures perpetrated by the 
Dutch, Spanish and others under the authority of Napoleon’s 
orders. Moreover, about half of the British seizures were declared 
by the admiralty courts to be invalid and restoration was ordered. 
Napoleon grudgingly restored during the same period only about 
one fourth of the ships seized at his behest. France also had the 
habit of indifferently imprisoning all captured seamen who spoke 
English of any accent. 

By this time James Monroe had succeeded Robert Smith as 
Secretary of State. It had become evident to Madison that Smith 
would be beyond his depth even in tranquil waters and could not 
possibly guide the nation through the whirlpool of contention 
that was sucking it into war. During the Smith incumbency 
Madison had had to carry most of the State Department drudg- 
ery and correspondence. All of this responsibility Monroe ea- 
gerly assumed. 

Washington had once described Monroe as too sympathetic 
to France.* Monroe’s elder daughter had attended Mme. Cam- 
pan’s boarding school as a classmate and intimate friend of Hor- 
tense de Beauharnais, who was Napoleon’s stepdaughter and, 
later, the wife of Napoleon’s brother Louis. As a daily reminder 
of the old enmity of the British Monroe had the musket ball he 
carried in his left shoulder,”’ received when as a young lieutenant 
he had led the advance charge at Trenton. If Monroe was influ- 
enced in his public action by these matters, it was unconsciously, 
to be sure. He had studied incorruptibility in Paris during the 
French Revolution and emerged with a rigid code of conduct 
that inspired the wonder of friends and caused Jefferson to de- 
scribe him as “a man whose soul might be turned wrong side 
outwards without discovering a blemish.” * 

Monroe made common cause with the War Hawks. He ig- 
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nored the continued French seizures and maintained in his nego- 
tiations with Great Britain that Napoleon’s abrogation of the 
decrees was free from reservations. 

Seeing that Great Britain obstinately declined to meet this 
action with an annulment of her Orders, the President summoned 
Congress for an extraordinary session.** When the Twelfth Con- 
gress had convened and the House had organized under Speaker 
Clay, President Madison sent in a message reviewing the state of 
international affairs and explaining that Great Britain had not 
revoked her obnoxious Orders, but had, when least expected, 
“put them into more rigorous execution.” He requested an en- 
largement of the Regular Army and an increase in the stockpile 
of military equipment and ammunition. 

The House snatched the leadership even in such a senatorial 
function as the consideration of foreign affairs. The President’s 
message was referred to Chairman Porter of the House foreign 
relations committee, the other members of which were Calhoun, 
Grundy, Harper and Desha, all War Hawks of Clay’s careful 
selection. Although the chairman was absent most of the time, 
the committee prepared a report in less than a month and sub- 
mitted a set of resolutions for enlarging the Army. 


be, Four 


“Canada! Canada! Canada!”’ 


The motive of the War Hawks was simple though not man- 
ifest. They felt only mild concern about the rights of neutral 
shipping. Many of their constituents knew nothing about the 
Orders in Council or the seizures of American seamen. But the 
War Hawks and their constituents did feel strongly that the 
Western and Southern states must obtain relief from Indian up- 
risings fomented by British factors and traders. Therefore, they 
thought war against Britain was imperative. 

The surest means of bringing security to the frontier was to 
deprive the British of their bases, to expel them from Canada, to 
rid the Northwest of their intrigues and to strip Spain of the 
Floridas. Spain had become a virtual dependency of Great Brit- 
ain, and British forces might occupy the Floridas at any time. In 
fact, a British expedition had earlier gone out to Buenos Aires 
on what was obviously a land-grabbing quest.* 

The apprehensions of the frontier were of secondary concern 
to the populous Northeastern and Central Atlantic states, where 
votes had to be won if a war resolution were to be forced through 
either house. It was clear that before the War Hawks could make 
up a marketable war package they would have to dramatize the 
long-standing controversy over the rights of neutral shipping and 
the search of American vessels. 

It was for this reason that Clay turned to the sea. He appeared 
before the country in a novel role for one whose constituents 
wore buckskin. He became the champion of “free trade and sail- 
ors’ rights.” 

Congressmen from the seaport cities witnessed, at first with 
surprise and then with feigned amusement, the rise of the Ken- 
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tuckian as the self-appointed protector of shipowners and sea- 
men. Iwo years later, when President Madison asked Clay to go 
to Europe as an additional member of the peace delegation, the 
seaboard residents discovered that he had never even seen the 
ocean, which, as the New York Spectator of March 23, 1814, 
commented, “has so long been the subject of his political specu- 
lations.” ‘The newspaper continued: “It will amuse Old Neptune, 
to find for the first time in the limits of his domain, the man who, 
as lord paramount of the backwoodsmen, has held so extensive an 
authority over it.” 

Clay may have been a new advocate of sea rights, but he was 
by no means an ineffectual or uninformed one. His case was 
well stated and impressive. In his conclusion he summarized the 
problem neatly: 


We were but yesterday contending for the indirect trade—the 
right to export to Europe the coffee and sugar to the West In- 
dies. Today we are asserting our claim to the direct trade—the 
right to export our cotton, tobacco, and other domestic products 
to market. Yield this point, and tomorrow intercourse between 
New Orleans and New York, between the planters on the James 
River and Richmond, will be interdicted. For, sir, the career of 
encroachment is never arrested by submission.’ 


No doubt Clay and many of his associates felt a genuine con- 
cern for the seamen. He was truly nationalistic. He had a clear 
vision of the great destiny of America and wanted the nation to 
stand proudly before the world. But primarily he wanted to 
check the flow of arms and liquor to the Indians. And he, like 
the other War Hawks, was willing to employ sailors’ rights or 
any other circuitous approach as long as in the end it meant 
frontier safety. 

The annexation of Canada, an endeavor in which Montgomery 
and Arnold had failed gloriously during the Revolutionary War, 
had recently been advocated widely in the press, especially in the 
newspapers beyond the Alleghenies. The proposition was first 
interjected into the debates of Congress by William Armisted 
Burwell of Virginia. His remarks carried weight because he had 
been Jefferson’s private secretary and was supposed to have had 
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a thorough baptism in Republicanism as well as a hint now and 
then about what the great man was thinking at Monticello. 

Burwell pointed out that Canada provided the British with a 
stepping-off place for their “merchandise and intrigue” in Amer- 
ican territory. He asserted: “The expulsion of the British from 
Canada has always been deemed an object of the first importance 
to the peace of the United States.” He would not go to war to 
take Canada, but would seize it if war were forced on the United 
States.° 

Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky was more blunt. Persuaded 
that nature itself had decreed American conquest of the northern 
dominion, he proclaimed: “The waters of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi interlock in a number of places, and the great 
Disposer of Human Events intended these two rivers should be- 
long to the same people.” * 

Felix Grundy and John Rhea of ‘Tennessee swung into line 
for the annexation. Grundy prophesied: “[The British] will no 
longer have the opportunity of intriguing with our Indian neigh- 
bors. . . . That nation will lose her Canadian trade and, by hav- 
ing no resting place in this country, her means of annoying us 
will be diminished.” ° 

John A. Harper of New Hampshire agreed with Johnson that 
the divine intent was for the continent to be united. He said: 


North of the Great Lakes a population of four millions may 
easily be supported. And this great outlet of the northern world 
[the St. Lawrence] should be at our command for our conven- 
ience and future security. To me, sir, it appears that the Author 
of Nature has marked our limits in the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the north, by the regions of eternal frost.°® 


Clay had already given his own objective: “I am not for 
stopping at Quebec or anywhere else. I would take the entire 
continent.” ” 

The Federalists were in a disadvantageous position for oppos- 
ing the War Hawks. Having favored war with France in the 
days of the Adams administration and finding French depreda- 
tions against American commerce at least equal to those of Brit- 
ain, they would rather have selected France as an enemy. But 
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French warships had been swept from the ocean and privateers 
enjoyed but short careers of plunder. The Niles’ Register told 
the story: “France is invulnerable to us. We might as well de- 
clare war against the people of the moon.” * The Federalists 
therefore could champion no other enemy than Britain; they had 
to remain silent. 

The high drama in the long debate was created by the peace 
faction, which was headed by the eloquent Randolph. Having 
detached himself from the Republican party, Randolph had be- 
come the leader of a small group of Quids,’ the first of the splin- 
ter parties in Congress. Randolph reproached Jeffersonians for 
inconsistency because they, who now propounded war, had 
opposed the Adams administration at every turn when it was 
making ready for war against France. He held before the South- 
ern states the terrors of the slave insurrection that was sure 
to ensue should the white men march off to war. He charged 
that “Yankee peddlers” had sowed the seeds of revolt among 
the Southern Negroes by spreading the doctrines of the French 
Revolution: 


God forbid that the southern states should ever see an enemy 
on these shores with their infernal principles of French fraternity 
in the van! While talking of Canada, we have too much reason 
to shudder for our own safety at home. I speak from facts when 
I say the night-bell never tolls for fire in Richmond that the 
frightened mother does not hug her infant the more closely to 
her bosom, not knowing what may have happened. I have myself 
witnessed some of these alarms in the capital of Virginia.*° 


Where older members quailed, Calhoun had the temerity to 
test his own closely reasoned, although less trenchently phrased, 
remarks against those of the Virginian. This was a preview of the 
manner in which he would challenge all comers to their top per- 
formance in the halls of Congress for the next thirty-eight years. 
After a long summation of the case against Great Britain, he 
called on Randolph to recommend some policy more appropriate 
than the use of force. 

Randolph had clearer perception than many of his colleagues 
who still looked on Bonaparte as two thirds a Republican and as a 
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friend of the United States because he had sold Louisiana to 
Jefferson. Throughout the debates he emphasized the unwhole- 
some nature of any alliance with the French in a war against 
Great Britain. “With all my abhorrence of the British govern- 
ment,” he said, “I would not hesitate between Westminister Hall 
and a Middlesex jury, on the one hand, and the wood of Vin- 
cennes and a file of grenadiers, on the other.” He referred to 
Napoleon’s purge of the Duc d’Enghien. Randolph shuddered at 
such an association as the prospective French alliance, crying, 
“Bound to France? As Sinbad the Sailor was bound to the putri- 
fying corpse of his deceased wife!” ** Two days later he con- 
cluded his attack on France: “I have endeavored to paint with a 
feeble hand and timid pencil the aggressions of France, but for- 
midable as were her enmity, human powers were inadequate to 
portray the horrors of her friendship.” ” 

Then Randolph began to point out the impractical nature of a 
war against British sea power: “I will not launch into a naval war 
with Great Britain and for this plain reason, we are a great land 
animal and our business is on shore.” Later he asserted, ‘““We have 
been embargoed and nonintercoursed almost into a consumption 
and this is not the time for battle.” 

Some of his statements in offhand debate were epigrammatic, 
suggestive of his study of Shakespeare. Once he remarked, 
‘There is a fatality, sir, attending the plentitude of power. Soon 
or late some mania seizes upon its POssessors. They fall from the 
dizzy height through their own giddiness.” In his avidly quoted 
speech of December ro, 1811, Randolph charged that the United 
States was the ageressor in he war: 


Agrarian cupidity, not maritime right, urges this war. Ever 
since the report of the committee on Foreign Affairs came into 
the House, we have heard but one word—like the whippoorwill, 
but one eternal, monotonous tone—Canada! Canada! Canada! 3° 

It began to appear that Randolph’s diatribe would never end. 
The House management finally had to apply closure—the first em- 
ployed in the American Congress—to cut off the vehement Vir- 
ginian. He immediately addressed to his constituents an especially 
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stormy memorandum of protest in which he declared that the war 
in Europe was “against the liberties and happiness of mankind.” 

Other peace advocates took up the argument. Representative 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina warned against going to 
war in order to encourage the nation or any part of it to become 
manufacturers or to build a navy. His remarks were picturesque 
and prophetic: “Better remain as we are, bad as our situation Is, 
than to stick these two setfasts [an industry and a navy] on the 
back of the nation, neither of which it would ever get clear of. 
A peace in Europe might free us of our present embarrassment, 
but from the other, once established, we could never expect to 
eet free.’*7* 

Samuel McKee of Kentucky feared that “the yeomanry of the 
country would be employed in an ignoble war against the fens 
of the Mississippi and the hosts of mosquitoes and gullinippers 
with which they are infested.” *° 

Adam Boyd of New Jersey brought out some standard argu- 
ments which make common sense when the futility of war is 
viewed with historical perspective, but which are scarcely lis- 
tened to in the heat of preparations and debate. Pointing out that 
the plan was to avenge the American blood spilled during the 
previous autumn at the Battle of Tippecanoe, he asked, “For 
gallons, will you spill torrents?” ‘Turning to trade, he continued, 
“Would the whole of the exportable produce pay for the war? 
Sir, it would take less money for the government to pay for that 
produce and make a fire of it.” *° 

George M. ‘Troup of Georgia, although looked upon as a War 
Hawk, was not always manageable. He remonstrated with his 
party members, saying: 


Sir, if the people are to be reasoned into a war, it is too soon, 
much too soon, to begin it.If their representatives are to be led 
into it by the flowers of rhetoric, it is too soon, much too soon, 
to begin it. Contrary to the practice of all nations, we declare 
first and make preparations afterward. More magnanimous than 
wise, we tell the enemy when we will strike, where we will strike 
and how we will strike. 
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The most provoking question propounded by the peace fac- 
tion was: Why, if the war were being fought over maritime 
rights, did the United States intend to attack “the poor, unof- 
fending Canadians” who had nothing to do with the Orders in 
Council? This question resolved itself into the inquiry: “Can 
liberty of the seas be captured on the Heights of Abraham?” Sec- 
retary of State Monroe attempted to answer this by explaining 
that the invasion of Canada would not be the object of the war 
but would be “a means to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

The long and persuasive opposition did not quench the thirst 
for combat nor overcome the influence of the War Hawks. An 
understanding of the American character was revealed by the 
Boston Patriot when, in its issue of June 13, 1812, it explained 
why the country was on the brink of war: 


Americans are the worst people in the world to be kept in a 
state of inaction. A slow remedy for evil, however certain, suits 
not their nature. They could better contend with greater dangers 
that were to be encountered by energy and action, than smaller 
ones which were to be overcome merely by patience and delay. 


% Five 


Madison Yields 


When the War Hawks embarked with the zest of their 
youth and the fervor of a great crusade to lead the country into 
war against England, their chief obstacle was not the Federalists, 
more disposed to fight France, nor the peace Republicans, nor 
even Randolph and his Quids. The most persevering opponent 
was the scholarly little President, who had been entrusted by 
Jefferson with the custodianship of the government and, by im- 
plication at least, with the responsibility of staying out of war. 

The repressed conflict that Clay and Madison fought over the 
war issue has been described as a battle between one skilled at 
poker and one studied in chess. The figure is apt, though some- 
what anachronistic—poker, the game of the Mississippi steam- 
boats, did not extend its time-wasting contagion to the capital 
city until about two decades later.’ Clay’s bluff and rhetoric were 
pitted against the President’s mental exactness and restraint. And, 
as is often the case in politics and government, personality and 
emotionalism triumphed over dry facts and discretion. 

Madison could readily perceive that the outcry for war was 
sectional.” He knew that from some states the federal government 
would receive lukewarm support at best and possibly would en- 
counter outright resistance. He knew that Great Britain had 180 
ships of the line and large fleets of smaller vessels, as well as some 
of the best-drilled soldiers in the world. He knew that war would 
be foolhardy, considering American unpreparedness, should Brit- 
ain suddenly become disengaged on the Continent. That seemed 
unlikely, but, nonetheless, the circumstances dictated caution, 
not boldness. 

Clay, in his unbridled enthusiasm, might scornfully brush aside 
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these realities, call on backwoodsmen for a land movement 
against Canada and assert that Kentucky would not need the 
help of the rest of the nation. Everyone in Washington under- 
stood that such optimism and ardor would not move Madison. If 
executive approval of a war was to be obtained—and there was 
no likelihood that war could be declared without it—the President 
would have to be convinced that no other course was consistent 
with the country’s honor and self-respect. Madison, one of the 
strictest constructionists, was so deeply attached to the Constitu- 
tion that he believed a war had to be won within its meaning or 
victory would be fruitless. 


I. 


An examination of the record of Madison’s administration and 
the complexity of the problems facing him during the difficult 
period of our history which brought the first, uncharted declar- 
ation of war under the Constitution, may well evoke sympathy 
and warm admiration for the President whose motives were high- 
principled and whose actions were consistently impersonal and 
impartial. Madison’s burdens might have been lightened had he 
been more arbitrary. But it is absurd to censure him on the 
ground that nature did not cut him out to be a hearty, magnetic 
leader of the Theodore Roosevelt type or a hard-driving, enemy- 
hating President like Andrew Jackson. 

Very likely Madison knew more about the intents and values 
of the Constitution, so much of which was assembled by his own 
effort, and about the principles and responsibilities of govern- 
ment in general than any other of our Presidents. Jefferson, en- 
joying greater breadth and philosophical faculties, might tramp 
with surer steps through Plato, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
the Encyclopedists and others whose works comprised the 
heavily thumbed library of the republican school. Woodrow 
Wilson probably possessed as comprehensive a reading back- 
ground and as deep an appreciation of history and government 
as Madison. John Quincy Adams was undoubtedly as well in- 
formed about traditions and precedents and merited Clay’s com- 
ment that he “knew more about the American government than 
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any other person in it.’ Madison, however, had always been a 
scholar at the working level. He labored at the Constitutional 
Convention and in the Federalist articles to get ideas on paper. 
He served as the first leader of the House of Representatives in 
the Washington administration, drafted bills and did the chores. 
He was a disciple of Jefferson who retained his devotion to 
Washington.’ He carried on a voluminous correspondence as 
Jefferson’s Secretary of State. 

It has been said that the thing which confused Madison was 
not government, which he understood thoroughly, but govern- 
ing. In his practice of government he could exert few warm, 
personal qualities. 

This lack of anything resembling easy good-fellowship made 
it difficult for him to detect the currents of public opinion, such 
as are probably best learned by a President from off-guard re- 
marks in random conversation. In order that he might know 
what others were talking about, Madison employed Richard 
Cutts, the husband of Mrs. Madison’s sister Anna. Cutts was a 
ready mixer, well suited for this kind of sounding-board service. 
He frequently visited the President’s house to report and to sip 
sherry, which Mr. Madison, to conform to the amenities, would 
touch to the outer surfaces of his lips. 

Madison had studied so steadily and slept so little at Princeton 
his health was undermined. He told Governor James Barbour of 
Virginia, he sometimes went for months with only three or four 
hours sleep a night.* A driving urge to get ahead, possibly a reac- 
tion from his frailness, impelled him. Physical weakness and poor 
health had kept him out of the Army in the Revolutionary War. 
His sensitivity on this point in later life was revealed by the fre- 
quency with which he told jokingly how he nearly lost his nose 
“in the service of my country.” * The episode occurred when he 
was running against Monroe for Congress. Campaigning in the 
cold, he froze his nose, but he won, as he usually did when he 
and the more robust, free-swearing Monroe were candidates 
against each other. 

Any young man now entering public life might be encouraged 
by remembering that Madison, a future President, was too timid 
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to speak when he first went to the Virginia legislature and sat 
silent during the entire session,° although he was easily one of 
the best-informed men present. And he “trembled excessively” 
when in his highly publicized costume of roo per cent domestic 
manufacture—a mode he had adopted at Princeton—he began the 
delivery of his inaugural address as President thirty-three years 
later. At the inaugural ball in Long’s Hotel, with only about 400 
present, he suffered so much from poor ventilation that when 
the windows could not be pried open it was necessary to break 
out the panes. His voice was so soft his audience could barely 
hear him. Later John Randolph playfully called attention to this 
weakness by cupping his hand to his ear when the President 
spoke. 

Many of the new legislators regarded President Madison as too 
retiring to command the country in such a bumptious, contro- 
versial era. Calhoun, an impressionable young man inspecting for 
the first time the fields of government that would know so long 
the impress of his stern personality, felt that Madison lacked “the 
commanding talents necessary to control those about him.” 
Washington Irving, who visited the President’s house to expose 
himself more to the vivacity of Dolley than to the erudition of 
James Madison, called the President a “withered little applejohn.” 
The description was an overemphasis of the wrinkles—Madison’s 
gentle and composed countenance and “dignified calmness” ’ 
were the qualities that impressed most callers. 

Richard W. Thompson, who was born near Montpelier and 
saw Madison frequently, said, “I was more attracted by the ex- 
pression of his countenance than by that of Jefferson. It seemed 
to me, each time I observed him, that I had rarely seen a face in 
which more benignity and quiet composure was [s7c] expressed. 
It was a complete personification of gentleness and benevo- 
lence.” ® 

Thompson recalled the contrast between Madison’s shortness 
and Jefferson’s six feet two inches. These two—“Long Tom” 
Jefferson, as he was known by his Albemarle County neighbors, 
and the diminutive Jemmy Madison, with his round little stomach 
—must have presented an arresting sight to the people of the 
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country when, after the ratification of the Constitution, they 
took a trip to inform themselves about the diverse elements of the 
United States. 

The story Madison told most frequently about Jefferson re- 
sulted from this trip. At one of the numerous dinner parties held 
in their honor, the man at Jefferson’s elbow kept harping on the 
virtues of hereditary government. He said the United States 
should adopt it, and made himself such a bore that Jefferson, of 
whom it was said that “no man could put him in a passion,” 
finally turned with a smile and in a tone of surrender said, 
“Yes, he had even heard there was a university some place where 
the chair of mathematics was a hereditary position.” ® 

A. J. Stansbury described Madison as he looked during his 
last public appearance. A dozen years after he left the Presi- 
dency, Madison was appointed to serve as a delegate to the 
convention to revise the Virginia constitution. He wore an old 
black suit, dusty from travel, and a hat with an unusually wide 
brim, out of keeping with the fashion. He was slender, delicate 
and “perfectly unassuming.” He did not try to lead the conversa- 
tion or enter the debates, but listened courteously to discussions 
that were elementary to one of his background. He took the floor 
only twice and talked in a voice that was “slender, even feeble.” 
But as soon as he was on his feet all the delegates rushed toward 
him and hemmed him round so they might catch every word. 

Although Madison and his brother were among the largest 
tobacco growers of the country and although the newspapers 
carried advertisements of a chewing tobacco called “Madison’s 
Fine Roll,” *° President Madison never smoked, chewed or used 
snuff. Enough of the Virginia squire survived, after his scholarly 
labors, to allow a fondness for horses. He served in the days be- 
fore the government provided the President with transportation, 
and therefore he had to keep up his own stables and pay the ex- 
penses of them. Yet he never had less than seven horses stabled 
behind the President’s house. One was a race horse of question- 
able character. There is no evidence that it ever won a race. For 
the Republicans it was handicapped because its co-owner was the 
Federalist, Dr. William Thornton, the architect of the Capitol.™ 
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One of President Madison’s slaves gave a characterization of his 
master: 


I was always with Mr. Madison until he died, and shaved him 
every other day for sixteen years. I never saw him in a passion, 
and never knew him to strike a slave, although he had at times 
over a hundred. Neither would he allow an overseer to do it. 
I don’t think he drank a quart of brandy in his whole life. When 
he had hard drinkers at the table, who had put away his choice 
Madeira pretty freely, he would just touch his glass to his lips, 
or dilute it with water, as they pushed the decanters. He always 
dressed wholly in black. He never had but one suit at a time. He 
had some poor relatives he had to help, and wished to set them an 
example of economy.” 


However some of the new men might view him, this modest 
man, with his self-control and sure values, was to hold the nation 
together during the War of 1812 and make possible its emergence 
as a unified republic. 


rae 


As the spring of 1812 began to bring touches of red to the fast- 
growing poplars which Jefferson had planted along Pennsylvania 
Avenue to soften the drab bleakness of the muddy little town, 
election-year politics began to vie with the war threat in Con- 
gressional conversations. As the election issue was resolved the 
probable outcome of the war debate became apparent. 

Nominations for the Presidency were made by caucuses of the 
Congressional members of the respective parties or by state legis- 
latures. Clay organized a delegation to call at the President’s house 
and ascertain Madison’s intentions about a second term. 

Reports about what occurred at this meeting conflict. Clay is 
supposed to have laid his cards on the table and have told Madi- 
son he would have to agree to support the war faction or be 
deprived of the nomination. Such was the account of Representa- 
tive James Fisk of Vermont,” a former judge and later a senator, 
who no doubt told the story as he understood the evidence. 

Clay, on the other hand, denied his delegation left any such 
ultimatum. And apparently the visit did not impress Madison 
strongly, for he left no mention of it in his busy recordings. 
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Madison was not a President to make deals with first-term House 
members. He was no truckler. As has been frequently pointed 
out, he was once defeated in a Virginia election because he 
flouted the custom of buying liquor on election day. When he 
was elected later, it was the custom which was broken, not his 
principles. 

Manifestly Clay had not yet gained the power to make and 
break Presidents.** There were no other candidates in the field 
besides Madison. To whom could Clay turn? The Republicans 
had to run on the Jefferson-Madison record. 

The words that passed probably were open to differing inter- 
pretations. Certainly there is nothing in Madison’s record or 
character to support the opinion that he consented to the war in 
the interest of party solidarity or out of a personal desire for a 
second term. His position appears consistently to have been that 
if Congress voted for war he would approve the resolution, but 
he would not initiate the conflict. That was a natural decision for 
one who had written into the Constitution the provision that 
Congress should have the power to declare war. 

Some analysts of the period have concluded that Madison was 
at heart less pacific than his surface placidity indicated and really 
wanted war. This opinion implies that during his long service as 
Secretary of State under Jefferson he was not truly sympathetic 
with Jefferson’s determined struggle against involvement in the 
European conflict. It is, of course, unlikely that Jefferson would 
have been deceived on such a major point. Certainly Jefferson 
would not have selected Madison as his successor, had he not be- 
lieved that the latter was best qualified to give continuity to 
Republican policies. Furthermore, the supposition that Madison 
secretly wanted war is not in keeping with his candor and ideal- 
ism. His statements in his first inaugural address were thoroughly 
pacific. If he did want war he missed many opportunities to al- 
low it to develop in response to public clamor. 

A better explanation of Madison’s concession is probably that 
neither he nor Jefferson was opposed to war in the final extrem- 
ity.*° But Madison had to be won by the War Hawks slowly. 
He yielded inch by inch. If he fixed his name to a war resolution, 
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anyone could be sure it would be because he believed the possi- 
bilities of reaching an understanding through negotiation no 
longer existed. 

As the debate rolled on, disclosing both the movement of the 
country toward war and Madison’s gradual acceptance of the 
conflict as inevitable, both houses passed the Porter preparedness 
resolutions. Congress went farther than the Porter recommenda- 
tions’’ and authorized an increase in the Regular Army by the 
recruitment of 25,000 men, instead of the 10,000 suggested by 
the committee. The bill provided for a recruiting bounty of 
$16.00 and a bonus upon discharge of three months’ extra pay 
and 160 acres of land. It authorized the appointment of two 
major generals. 

The Navy did not fare so well. It received a skimpy routine 
appropriation of $300,000, which permitted the repair of only 
three frigates. The Senate rejected a motion by Senator Lloyd of 
Massachusetts that thirty new frigates be constructed, while the 
House ignored the plea of the South Carolinians, Cheves and 
Lowndes, for a navy of twenty-five ships of the line and forty 
new frigates. Lowndes, in an effort to advise the rural districts 
of the value of a navy, emphasized that “the protection of com- 
merce is the protection of agriculture,” which made sense at a 
time when wheat, rice and tobacco commanded top prices. 

The failure of the Cheves Navy bill, which could not muster 
enough War Hawk support, was the principal blow to American 
preparedness prior to the war.** The War Hawks subscribed 
mainly to a land war, which bogged down in the mud and, be- 
cause of its slowness, came to be known as the “Terrapin War.” 
The name occurred in a poem written during the embargo by a 
thirteen-year-old schoolboy, William Cullen Bryant. 

Topflight War Hawks like Felix Grundy of Tennessee, and 
Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, were not interested in a navy, 
although Clay, who early acquired a broad concept of a Con- 
gressman’s national as well as district responsibilities, supported 
it. Calhoun also voted for the bill. Cheves was confronted with 
the argument that Athens, Tyre, and Carthage went down with 
their navies and the warning of their fate should be heeded. 
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Cheves was three votes short of winning in the most crucial bill 
before the session. Certainly, charges that Madison failed to pre- 
pare the country with a navy were of little merit, when the fail- 
ure occurred at the very heart of the war party in the House. 

The greatest strength in the American position as war loomed 
was that Great Britain already was deeply mired down in warfare 
and was not likely to take on a new enemy she knew could be 
annoying. But with so weak a navy, Madison was in no position 
to apply pressure. Even the authorization of more frigates un- 
doubtedly would have made Britain more respectful. Warships 
could have been built in three or four months, as the Americans 
were soon to demonstrate. 

A stimulant to naval building in 1811 and 1812 very likely 
would have put America, at low expenditure, in a position of 
unusual naval strength before 1813. It would have encouraged 
the application of steam to naval vessels, and a few powerfully 
armed steam-propelled ships like that which Fulton designed and 
built in 1814, just as the war ended, would have kept British war- 
ships from plying at will in American coastal waters, where, since 
they were often becalmed, they would have been the ready prey 
of armed, self-propelled vessels. 

The American coast-defense plan, a heritage from the Jeffer- 
son naval policy, depended on the harbor gunboat. At the begin- 
ning of the war the United States had 165 gunboats, of which 
sixty were in commission. At times sweeps were used to propel 
them against becalmed British warships, but such attack was not 
very effective. Boats like these, however, would have been for- 
midable craft under steam propulsion. Escape by the enemy 
would have been most difficult if the gunboats had had even rudi- 
mentary steam power. 

The Clermont was in regular service as early as 1807 and 
by 1810 Fulton was establishing his shipyard at Pittsburgh and 
steamships were appearing in the Western rivers. The period 
would have been a very happy occasion for intensified naval 
building because curtailment of commercial work, due to the 
depressed state of shipping, left the shipwrights out of jobs on 
the seaboard and started their extensive migration to the Western 
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rivers. [here steam was developed so rapidly that by 1816 steam- 
boats on the Mississipp1 and its tributaries aggregated 326,443 
tons, nearly three times the tonnage of the entire American 
ocean-trade fleet in the first year of the republic, 1789. The 
idea of the naval steamboat was by no means new, having been 
suggested to Napoleon prior to the building of the Clermont. 

How near the United States was to this naval development 
during the war is indicated by these news items from Niles’ 
Register: 


[January 8, 1814:] Steam Vessel of War—A Number of in- 
fluential and patriotic gentlemen of New York assembled a few 
days ago at the house of Robert Fulton, Esq. to investigate the 
principles and utility of a steam vessel of war invented by that 
gentleman. After examining the plan and hearing the reasons 
submitted, they immediately adopted measures to raise $120,000 
for the purpose of giving a trial to the experiment, proposing to 
build one to carry 24 long 24-pounders to aid in the defense of 
that city. 

[August 20, 1814: ] Steam Frigate—The vessel, or rather bat- 
tery, building in New York, it seems produces lively sensations 
among the British emissaries. Three attempts have been made to 
fire her, but without success. She is now well guarded as to be 
out of danger. 


There was rejoicing when she was finished, but she never had 
a chance to go against the British. 


30 

While the points at issue between the United States and Great 
Britain were being examined by the government and discussed 
daily in Congress and the press, and while the war drift was gain- 
ing its full sweep and vigor, one of the extraordinary transactions 
of American history occurred to stir the emotions of the country 
and provide new fuel for the war party. 

President Madison, at the behest of Secretary of State Monroe, 
transmitted to Congress a series of fourteen letters written by 
John Henry, a former American Army officer who had become 
a British spy. Great Britain had given him the assignment of 
alienating New England and New York from the balance of the 
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country and promoting their reallegiance to the British crown. 

Henry’s espionage was one of the active causes of the War of 
1812. Ihe letters he had written during his residence in New 
England were sensational more because of their verification of 
the official British support of the conspiracy than for any star- 
tling new disclosures of New England sedition. The melodra- 
matic manner in which the transaction was handled by Monroe, 
the cabinet ally of the War Hawks, startled a hesitant people and 
aroused in them a deep resentment against Great Britain, making 
it more certain that when war came it would be directed against 
that nation rather than against France. The Henry letters showed 
that during a period when the British government was at peace 
with and ostensibly friendly to the United States, she was se- 
cretly plotting the dismemberment of the American nation. 

John Henry, who became for the War Hawks the personifica- 
tion of British perfidy in its dealings with the United States, 
began his career in this country as a Philadelphia grocer. He had 
originally come, in the steerage, from Ireland and he had become 
naturalized. He studied current affairs and formed the habit of 
writing letters to newspapers discussing public questions. A re- 
sourceful and enterprising man, he was soon editing a small news- 
paper in Philadelphia as a side venture. When in 1798 war with 
France appeared likely, he obtained a captain’s commission, took 
command of an artillery detachment on Governor’s Island and 
subsequently was sent to assist in the construction of the federal 
arsenal being built at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

Somewhere near the confluence of the Shenandoah River with 
the Potomac was a large jutting rock, in which Jefferson had 
taken an interest when he was gathering material for his Notes 
on Virginia. This circumstance caused it to be known locally 

as “Jefferson’s Rock.” Captain Henry, for what appears to have 
san no more than capricious reasons, had his men dislodge the 
rock and plunge it down into the valley, which caused a mild 
sensation through near-by Virginia and Maryland. The incident 
was recalled by the country, to Henry’s discredit, when his espi- 
onage was revealed. 

When the threat of war with France passed Henry fretted 
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over lack of promotion, resigned his commission and went to 
Vermont to take up farming. Such agrarianism was so incongru- 
ous for him that he must, even at that time, have had contacts 
with Canadian authorities in mind and have planned to “operate” 
from his farm. Monroe had the impression that he became a pros- 
perous Vermont lawyer who practiced also in Montreal, but the 
Montreal journeys were not for legal business. 

In Vermont Henry began to write articles for the newspapers 
insisting on the viciousness of the republican form of govern- 
ment. His readers came to include Sir James Craig, British 
governor-general of Canada. When Craig learned that Henry 
resided just across the border he sent an invitation for the former 
captain to visit him in Quebec. 

Henry’s courteous manner and fluent conversation impressed 
Craig, and Henry was shortly put on the British payroll. No 
doubt his assignment was congenial—he was to agitate among the 
Federalists and stir up sentiment for the separation of New Eng- 
land and New York from the balance of the nation, an employ- 
ment which was sanctioned by Lord Liverpool of the British 
home ministry. 

The arrangements of the details for the espionage were made 
by Craig’s secretary, Herman W. Ryland, in January 1809. 
Henry was provided with a cipher, the original copy of which 
may still be seen in the Library of Congress in Washington, and 
an official note signed by Governor-General Craig, saying that 
the bearer “is employed by me and full confidence may be placed 
in him for any communications which any person may wish to 
make to me.” Craig wrote a letter of instructions five pages long. 
It told Henry to proceed to Boston, sound out sentiment there, 
ascertain whether New England would seek a separation from 
the United States, and to what extent the section would “look 
up to England for assistance or be disposed to enter into a con- 
nexion with us.” Craig admonished Henry to be discreet, author- 
ized him to receive any communication the Federalists might 
want to make and warned him to transmit it safely. 

Three years later a French fugitive who had tampered with 
army accounts, and then assumed the title of““Count Edouard de 
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Crillon,” concluded that the coast was sufficiently clear for him 
to leave his hideout on the Isle of Wight and take passage to 
America. On shipboard he encountered a smooth-spoken Cap- 
tain Henry, formerly of the American Army. De Crillon studied 
Henry closely and, according to a later statement, determined 
that “he had an air of melancholy showing some secret trouble.” 
Here, thought the “Count,” was opportunity to apply his best 
talents. 

When the two became confidants Henry disclosed how he had 
been commissioned as a spy by Sir James Craig, promised rich 
rewards by Secretary Ryland and then dropped like an un- 
wanted cat on a lonely roadway by the British Foreign Office 
after his assignment had been completed. All he had received 
was out-of-pocket money advanced by Ryland. He had gone to 
London, where his reception, at first sufficiently cordial to admit 
him to one of Prime Minister Perceval’s levees, had chilled rap- 
idly when he put in a claim for 32,000 pounds sterling for serv- 
ices rendered. He then offered to accept appointment as judge 
advocate general of Lower Canada, a post that paid a salary of 
500 pounds, or to be satisfied with a good consulate in the United 
States. 

Lord Liverpool, Secretary of War for the Colonies, washed his 
hands of the entire affair and said Henry would have to get any 
money that might be due him from the Canadian governor- 
general, by whom he had been employed. But Governor-Gen- 
eral Craig had died and none in Canada was impressed with the 
value of Henry’s services. The opinion there was that he had 
imposed on Craig, whose administration had not been popular 
with the Canadians, and then had loitered around the grogshops 
and brothels of Boston and sent in reports that were less informa- 
tive than the accounts published regularly in the newspapers. 

Henry had been foresighted enough to keep copies, or digests, 
of his letters. These he turned over to “Count Edouard.” When 
their ship reached Boston they called on Governor Elbridge 
Gerry, who was so impressed with the documents that he hur- 
ried the pair off to Washington with a letter of introduction to 
President Madison. In Washington De Crillon went to see M. 
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Serurier, the French minister, who lost no time in getting news 
about the find to Secretary Monroe. The minister judged De 
Crillon to be bona fide because “he showed so delicate a sense 
of honor.” The spurious count, who had become Henry’s busi- 
ness manager, had explained his interest by saying he had encoun- 
tered Napoleon’s displeasure and sought only to perform a serv- 
ice for France which might win him better standing. 

Monroe judged the papers to be of the first importance. 
Although they disclosed no overt acts of treason against the 
United States and named no Federalists with whom Henry had 
established contact, they included the letters sent to Henry from 
London, one of which bore the signature of Robert Peel, then 
Liverpool’s secretary and later prime minister, and another the 
signature of Liverpool himself. Thus the official nature of the 
British intriguing was disclosed. William Pinkney, the returned 
minister to St. James’s, was able to identify the handwriting of 
both Peel and Liverpool. 

De Crillon wanted to sell the letters for $125,000. Monroe 
thought the price high, but in his eagerness consented. Thrifty 
Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin brought the amount down to 
$50,000, which he said was all the money available to the Presi- 
dent in a fund for secret-service work. The ‘“‘count” therefore 
offered to throw in for Henry a St. Martial estate he said he 
owned and was willing to sacrifice for French interests. All 
being arranged, a formal, three-party contract was signed by 
Henry, De Crillon and Monroe, one feature of which was that 
the United States should employ its good offices to get De Cril- 
lon restored to the graces of the French Emperor. The main 
point was that Henry was “to receive $50,000 tomorrow.” 

President Madison sent copies of the letters to Congress on 
March 9, 1812. In the long discussion of the Henry correspond- 
ence, the salient point was that made by the President himself: 


I lay before Congress copies of certain documents which re- 
main in the Department of State. They prove that at a recent 
period, whilst the United States, notwithstanding the wrongs 
sustained by them, ceased not to observe the laws of peace and 
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neutrality toward Great Britain, and in the midst of amicable 
professions and negotiations on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, through its public minister here, a secret agent of that 
Government was employed in certain States, more especially at 
the seat of government in Massachusetts, in fomenting disaffec- 
tion to the constituted authorities of the nation, and in intrigues 
with the disaffected, for the purpose of bringing about resistance 
to the laws, and ev entually, in concert with a British force, of 
destroying the Union and forming the eastern part thereof into 
a political connection with Great Britain. 

In addition to the effect which the discovery of such a proce- 
dure ought to have on the public councils, it will not fail to 
render more dear to the hearts of all good citizens that happy 
union of these States which, under Divine Providence, is the 
guaranty of their liberties, their safety, their tranquillity, and their 
prosperity. 

At first the Federalists were dumbfounded and apprehensive. 
They were relieved when they found that no names had been 
revealed and that Henry had departed. The letters transmitted 
were the full load. Before long some doubt of the authenticity 
of the letters was circulated. There was a report that the letter 
signed by Robert Peel bore the watermark of a Philadelphia 
paper manufacturer. The Federalists heralded this suspicion to 
the nation, and no amount of insistence could persuade them 
to admit the correspondence was genuine. Among those who 
believed the letters were spurious, Monroe was thought to be the 
author. 

The Henry correspondence is now a part of the rare-manu- 
scripts collection of the Library of Congress. I have examined 
the paper on which the British letters to Henry were written and 
also Henry’s copies of his own letters to Governor-General 
Craig. Henry’ s copies were made in his own hand in a notebook 
of unruled paper and gray cardboard cover. The letters from 
Peel and Liverpool and other British representatives have every 
aspect of genuineness. Certainly none of them is in the scrawling, 
almost illegible handwriting of Monroe. Two makes of paper 
were used, and the watermarks—aLLeer and G. Pike—are British. 
The paper, examined by an authority on watermarks at my re- 
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quest, was pronounced to be that customarily employed in ofh- 
cial correspondence by the British government of the period. 
It is a heavy, white rag paper that shows little effect of age.” 

Henry’s letters, written in 1809 from Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, were accompanied by a document, also 
written by Henry, entitled A Proposal for the Final Reunion of 
His Majesty’s Dominion in North America with the States of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New York. The general purport of the treatise was 
merely that this reunion should be brought about. 

The letters, too, contain more opinion than factual informa- 
tion. A typical passage from the seventh letter reads: “It cannot 
be too frequently repeated that this country can only be gov- 
ered and directed by the influence of opinion, as there is noth- 
ing permanent in its political institutions, nor are the populace 
under any circumstances to be relied on, when measures become 
inconvenient and burdensome.” 

Henry declared also that if war came, “Massachusetts will give 
the tone to the neighboring states; the legislature will declare 
itself permanent until the election of new members, invite a Con- 
gress to be composed from the federal [meaning Federalist] 
states and erect a separate government for their common defense 
and common interests.” Henry said this Congress of Federalist 
states would “abrogate the offensive laws and produce an incur- 
able alienation of New England and the southern states.” 

In the tenth letter Henry discussed the elections in Massachu- 
setts and forecast the success of the Federalist candidates and the 
repudiation of the war movement. He told Craig, “A few weeks 
will be sufficient in order to determine the relative strength of 
parties, and convince Mr. Madison that a war with Great Britain 
is not a measure upon which he dares venture.” 

In the twelfth letter Henry undertook to map out the bound- 
ary line between the United States and Canada after the return 
of New England to the British fold, but gave up the attempt 
midway. 

The entire correspondence lasted four months; the final letter, 
dated Montreal, June 12, 1809, said Madison would be deserted 
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by his own party in any war moves.** Altogether the letters were 
what Washington correspondents today might term “dope 
stories,” but they suggest a meager background of information. 

The next development pertaining to the Henry-De Crillon 
affair was a letter from Joel Barlow, American minister to France, 
saying De Crillon “is a complete imposter.” *° The St. Martial 
estate transferred to Henry by De Crillon was ephemeral. Bar- 
low made an investigation and reported that De Crillon, whose 
proper name was Sorbonnet, came from a village near Bordeaux, 
had served on the staff of Marshal Ney and had fled “on account 
of some freedom which he indulged with money of the army.” 
Henry offered an award of 100 guineas to anyone who should 
catch De Crillon, but he never regained his money or his “estate.””?* 


Much as the Federalists might jeer at 


The Henry papers, bought and sold, 

And paid for with the nation’s gold, 
the transaction brought the United States nearer to war. It con- 
vinced many Americans that Great Britain could not be trusted, 
that she schemed to break up the federal union. A typical reac- 
tion was that of Representative Joseph Desha of Kentucky, who 
said, “Can any American after this discovery doubt the propri- 
ety of ousting the British from the continent, or hesitate in con- 
tributing his portionable part of the expense which will neces- 
sarily be incurred in the laudable undertaking?” 


4. 

As war with America grew imminent the attitude of Great 
Britain was one of bewilderment. The English people wanted to 
avoid the conflict and yet they were antagonized by American 
measures. 

Their feelings were reflected by the press. The London Times 
called the Porter report “one of the most heated effusions of the 
public mind that ever yet appeared in the shape of a political 
document.” The report was quoted as saying the Orders in 
Council were sufficient cause for war and that if they were sanc- 
tioned, the next step of Britain would be to “trample upon the 
necks of citizens in the streets.” 
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In its January 24, 1812, issue the Tames showed it did not 
lack appreciation of the young republic’s attitude. “Their situa- 
tion was like a young man establishing himself in society, who, 
if he submitted to indignities in the outset, would have to incur 
a double expenditure of time and labour to establish his lost 
character.” 

Still, the Tizes could not sympathize with the Porter report, 
and called it “fierce as Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s challenge in 
Twelfth Night, ‘Go, write it in a martial hand; be curst and 
brief; . . . taunt him with the license of ink; . . . Let there be 
gall enough in thy ink, though thou write with a goose pen.’ ” 

The Times was correct in saying Porter’s report was fierce, 
but here the old “Thunderer,” the oracle and conscience of Eng- 
land, must have shocked Richard B. Sheridan and the Shake- 
speare students of the realm, for the words were those of Sir 
Toby Belch giving advice to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and not 
Sir Andrew’s own. 

At the end of its review the paper pointed hopefully to a 
warning by Porter against going into war “for the howlings 
of the newspapers.” The “Thunderer” commented solemnly, 
“After all, it would be a melancholy thing to see two nations 
bully and provoke one another into war, upon the mere pre- 
sumption that each could inflict more mischief than it is likely 
to sustain.” That opinion was in the vein of the letter Jefferson 
had written in 1807 to Monroe, then at the Court of St. James’s. 
“No two countries” he said, “have so many points of common 
interest and friendship, and their rulers must be great bunglers 
indeed if with such dispositions they break them asunder.” 

A few days after its references to Porter, the Times gave 
London the substance of Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin’s 
budget message” as evidence that “America is now embarking 
on the same voyage in which so many of the old governments of 
Europe have been wrecked—taxes, loans, public debt, etc. These 
are the rocks and quicksands amidst which the ship of state is 
now to be navigated.” 

In his report Gallatin used language familiar to later genera- 
tions that have experienced two world wars. He explained that 
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“the amount is moderate, considering the wealth and population 
of the United States, compared to what 1s laid on the European 
nations by their governments.” He went on to say that ordinary 
revenues could be used to pay off the loans after the war, so that 
“neither a perpetual and increasing public debt, nor a permanent 
system of ever-progressing taxation shall be entailed upon the 
nation.” The Times added this comment: “There never was a 
frail woman who deviated from the direct course of virtue, who 
did not find something peculiar in her own case, that palliated 
the enormity of her offense.” 

During this period the Times printed numerous stories of the 
seizure of American vessels by France as witness that whatever 
Monroe might contend, Napoleon had not, in fact, abrogated 
his decrees against neutral shipping. The paper found much de- 
light in publishing news of a petition submitted to Congress by 
Salem, Massachusetts, merchants who complained of the confis- 
cation and sale of their vessels at Naples under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, notwithstanding President Madison’s proclama- 
tion that the decrees had been repealed. 

The newspaper cited a number of other cases and made a 
point of two American vessels, the Julian and the Catherine, 
taken by French privateers into Danzig and held by the French 
courts to be good and lawful prizes. Napoleon, according to the 
Times, always had a ready excuse about such ships being “seques- 
tered,” but here, it asserted, the judgments “were made by his 
Majesty’s Council of Prizes, sitting ‘at Oratory,’ in Paris, at his 
very nose.” Lord Henry Brougham, an able British lawyer and 
parliamentarian, who had early perceived that the commercial 
warfare against neutrals under the Orders in Council did Great 
Britain more harm than good, now found that the Midlands were 
not obtaining cotton, nor London wheat, and that Great Britain, 
pressed against the wall by Napoleon, was about to take on an- 
other formidable enemy. His committee conducted a series of 
hearings. He reported to Parliament that he examined 1,000 wit- 
nesses and found only one who did not affirm that the distress 
among the working class resulted from the Orders in Council. 

Prime Minister Spencer Perceval, called “an industrious medi- 
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ocrity of the narrowest type,” ** was the busy watchman who 
had prevented any tampering with the Orders. But Perceval was 
assassinated by a fanatic in the lobby of the House of Commons 
on May 11, 1812. 

The Liverpool cabinet which succeeded began a re-examina- 
tion of the Orders as one of its first acts. Brougham took the 
ground out from under the opposition by making it known that 
the lone witness at the hearings who had defended the Orders 
had done so with the statement, “Oatmeal and water are good 
enough for Englishmen.” The storm of attending charges and 
countercharges shook the kingdom and took more space in the 
press than the account of Wellington’s capture of Badajoz. 
When supporters for the Orders were needed in Commons, not 
one could be found who would stand up for them.” 

On June 17 the Times gave two full pages of a limited edition 
to the debate over the Orders and said it was “not sorry to see 
them given up if, after five years, the authors could not support 
them in debate.” Sir James Stephen, who had fathered the Orders 
with his pamphlets, stayed away. Castlereagh wanted more time, 
and Canning came out for a full revocation, instead of a suspen- 
sion, saying that they “were justifiable measures of retaliation on 
the enemy, but retaliation he always considered of a political and 
not a commercial nature.” Lauderdale said the whole policy had 
been “weak, ignorant and obscure.” The attitude was suddenly 
one of “Who had been for these Orders in the first place?” 

On the supposition that the Orders would be dropped and 
harmony with America restored, messengers were sent to the 
seaports to hasten the departure of ships. They were to sail for 
America to purchase flour at the lower price last quoted in New 
York and to ship it to Spain and Portugal. The Times of June 
17 announced that the Orders would be repealed and the Ga- 
zette of June 23 contained the revocation. The ministry had not 
waited for action by Parliament. 

The Times said, “May all the expected good follow this act.” 
The whole of Great Britain breathed freely again, the universal 
feeling being that the threat of an American war was ended. 

London, of course, could not know that five days before the 
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official repeal of the Orders, the United States Congress had de- 
clared war. It was not until July 21, a month and three days after 
the action by Congress, that London heard the news, and even 
then the belief of the ministry and the people was that when the 
facts became known the declaration would be rescinded. It was 
pointed out that within a few hours after Congress acted, word 
of Perceval’s death, already published in New York, would have 
reached Washington. And news of Perceval’s death would have 
foreshadowed to the Americans the repeal of the Orders. 

The first news which came to Britain about the declaration of 
war was commercial rather than official. It came from speculators 
who hastened to buy produce before all England should know 
that a state of war existed. But these speculators told their Liver- 
pool connections not to make purchases if the Orders in Council 
had been revoked. Learning that the speculators thought the war 
hinged upon the Orders, the London Times reasoned: 


This is convincing proof that the declaration of war will be 
short-lived: and on the arrival of the Gazette containing the 
revocation of the orders in council, all matters in dispute be- 
tween the two countries will be amicably settled. . . . As the 
hostilities of America have been built on a foundation which is 
now withdrawn, the hostilities must fall to the ground also. 


When it was later learned that the war would indeed be 
fought, the British attitude was summed up by Earl Bathurst in 
an address in Parliament, reported by the Times February 109, 
1813. The war, he said, was “not of interest but of passion and 
inflamed feelings. (Hear! Hear!) Continuing, he asked of 
America: 


Was there any country in Europe that had in the same time 
made the same advances in population, commerce, products of 
industry? And to what did she owe this very commerce of which 
she was so jealous, but to the superiority and protection of the 
British navy? (Hear!) And was it not reasonable to have ex- 
pected this might be felt by her and that if there were any casual 
irritation it would be passed over—any little object of dispute, it 
would be left to the decision of sober and friendly argument? 
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Impressments 


The London Times failed to remember there were two 
other major issues in the dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States. As the first, the Orders in Council, was passing, 
the second, the impressment of American sailors by the British 
Navy, was receiving new emphasis. 

Nor did the Times recognize that while the Orders in Council 
and impressments were matters of controversy between the two 
governments, most of the war pressure in Congress came from 
frontiersmen who were concerned with a third issue: the un- 
friendly acts of British agents working to agitate the Indians. 
About these irresponsible agents the British home public had little 
information. A review of some of the contemporary British pub- 
lications reveals that while there was much writing of an analyt- 
ical and often penetrating nature on the Orders in Council and 
impressments, virtually no thought was given to the possibility 
that war might be caused by enterprising traders passing out 
whisky and weapons to the Indians in the far wilderness of cen- 
tral North America. 

After the debate in the American Congress had continued for 
seven months, Madison sent in, June 1, 1812, what is generally 
known as his war message. It began with an assertion that “. . . 
the conduct of [the British] Government presents a series of acts 
hostile to the United States as an independent and neutral nation.” 
To the surprise of Congress and the American public Madison 
found the most grievous injury to be, not the Orders in Council, 
the subject of the numerous diplomatic exchanges between the 
countries, but the impressment of American seamen, the facts of 
which were disputed even in the United States. 

82 
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Madison’s indictment stated the specific acts of Great Britain 
unequivocally: 


British cruisers have been in the continued practice of violat- 
ing the American flag on the great highway of nations, and of 
seizing and carrying off persons sailing under it, not in the exer- 
cise of a belligerent right founded on the law of nations against 
an enemy, but of a municipal prerogative over British subjects. 
. . . British cruisers have been in the practice also of violating 
the rights and peace of our coasts. They hover over and harass 
our entering and departing commerce. To the most insulting 
pretensions they have added the most lawless proceedings in our 
very harbors, and have wantonly spilt American blood within 
the sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction. . . . When called 
on, nevertheless, by the United States to punish the greater of- 
fenses committeed by her own vessels, her Government has 
bestowed on their commanders additional marks of honor and 
confidence. . . . Under pretended blockades, without the pres- 
ence of an adequate force and sometimes without the practicabil- 
ity of applying one, our commerce has been plundered in every 
sea, the great staples of our country have been cut off from their 
legitimate markets, and a destructive blow aimed at our agricul- 
fire and maritime interests. . . . 


After enumerating England’s offenses, Madison spoke bitterly 
of the causes of her policy: 


It has become, indeed, sufficiently certain that the commerce of 
the United States is to be sacrificed, not as interfering with the 
belligerent rights of Great Britain; not as supplying the wants of 
her enemies, which she herself supplies; but as interfering with 
the monopoly which she covets for her own commerce and navi- 
gation. She carries on a war against the lawful commerce of a 
friend that she may the better carry on a commerce with an 
enemy—a commerce polluted by the forgeries and perjuries 
which are for the most part the only passports by which it can 
succeed. 


Madison then recounted the many efforts made by the Ameri- 
can government to resolve the antagonisms between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States amicably. He told how our negotiations 
had been rejected, and concluded this part of his message with a 
recommendation to Congress: 
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We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain a state of war 
against the United States, and on the side of the United States 
a state of peace toward Great Britain. 

Whether the United States shall continue passive under these 
progressive usurpations and these accumulating wrongs, or, op- 
posing force to force in defense of their national rights, shall 
commit a just cause into the hands of the Almighty Disposer of 
Events, avoiding all connections which might entangle it in the 
contest of views of other powers, and preserving a constant read- 
iness to concur in an honorable re-establishment of peace and 
friendship, is a solemn question which the Constitution wisely 
confides to the legislative department of the Government. In 
recommending it to their early deliberations I am happy in the 
assurance that the decision will be worthy the enlightened and 
patriotic councils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful nation. 


I. 


The President’s message, with its severe emphasis on the inju- 
ries done to American seamen and American commerce, and, 
later, the government’s perseverance in war even after the British 
Orders were repealed made the United States citizens realize that 
the war was being fought ostensibly over impressments. Conse- 
quently they devoted the next several months to a careful exami- 
nation of the impressment issue. 

Broadly, the situation was this: Great Britain, dependent on 
her Navy to prevent invasion by Napoleon, maintained about 
150,000 men in the enlisted personnel. With its slow-sailing ves- 
sels and the constant vigilance required for the blockade, the 
naval service kept the men away from England indefinitely and 
away from their homes during virtually the entire length of their 
duty. It was out of the question to fill the service by voluntary 
enlistments. Therefore, subjects were seized and put in the Navy 
by the press gang, a legalized and ancient institution dating back 
to the Plantagenets. The press gang was detested by nearly 
everyone but was accepted as a loathsome prerequisite to the 
nation’s life. Large numbers of men awoke to find themselves 
aboard men-of-war, and then were continually on the alert for 
a chance to desert. Their best opportunity was to leave ship in 
a foreign port or swim ashore, and then either pose as Americans, 
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which they might do easily because of the language, or become 
Americans by obtaining naturalization papers. Great Britain 
insisted, as did other European powers at the time, on the right 
to follow deserters and reclaim them for the King’s service. 

In America public opinion in the seaport towns generally 
favored a recognition of that asserted right. American seamen 
did not want British seamen working on American merchant- 
men—they took the jobs which otherwise would be filled by 
Americans and, in addition, they depressed wages. As the Massa- 
chusetts legislature contended, “It’s difficult to persuade people 
that they are benefited by the employment and protection of 
foreign seamen.” Shipmasters, on the other hand, were quite will- 
ing to hire British seamen because they were trained and were 
eager to work at even the lowest American rates. These were 
vastly higher than the pay in a naval service that had granted 
only one increase since the days of Charles II, which brought the 
pay of able seamen merely to an equality with the Army scale of 
a shilling a day, or approximately seven dollars a month in Ameri- 
can money. Ordinary seamen received slightly less. The average 
American merchant seaman, able and ordinary, earned from 
$24.00 to $30.00 monthly.* American tonnage had more than 
doubled during the first decade of the century and the ships 
needed sailors. But employment, due to artificial impediments 
such as the Embargo and Nonintercourse acts, had been irregular 
and, with the war continuing in Europe, presented an uncertain 
future. There was no disposition in the seafaring communities 
to welcome the thousands of British deserters who were continu- 
ally bidding for berths with American masters. 

A fundamental difficulty in the impressment controversy 
arose from the citizenship laws of the two countries. To Great 
Britain all British-born persons were subjects of the King. The 
Crown, not the individual, terminated the allegiance. The Ameri- 
can law prior to 1795 permitted an alien to become a full citizen 
after two years’ residence. The time was extended to five years 
in 1795, then to fourteen years in 1798, but was reduced to five 
years again in 1802. 

Naturalization became an area of political argument and con- 
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fusion. During the first decade of the nineteenth century thou- 
sands of sailors plying the Atlantic had a dual nationality, and 
other thousands pretended to have been naturalized in America 
when they had not.* Great Britain maintained that “no rights of 
citizenship conferred on British-born subjects by a foreign sov- 
ereign can exempt them from the duties which they owe their 
own.” * General orders of the British Navy, based on an act of 
Parliament, prohibited the enlistment or impressment of foreign- 
ers‘ on the theory that the ships would fight best with all-British 
crews. Foreigners did in fact fight for England, however—a num- 
ber of Americans served under Nelson at Trafalgar. 


2. 


Up to this point there was nothing in the impressment question 
which seemed to present an immediate cause of war. For years 
British men-of-war had been stopping American merchantmen 
and recovering deserters from the British Navy. All governments 
recognized the right of search for contraband, and the quest for 
deserters was merely an irksome and unsensational addition, chal- 
lenged with moderation. The difficulty arose when the seizures, 
over a course of time, began to involve native-born Americans 
whose nationality could not be in question. 

The British took the position that the seizures of native-born 
Americans were irritating errors. It was easy for the British naval 
officer to distinguish sailors from Spain, Italy or other non- 
English-speaking countries, but difficult for him to recognize 
Americans, whose language and general appearance were the 
same as those of English sailors. American law required a vessel 
to carry a certified list of the crew, issued by a customs collector, 
describing each sailor and giving his place of birth and residence. 
The British method was to check those on board against this list 
and claim as British deserters all who were not described and 
vouched for.> Some of the British officers searched with arro- 
gance, thereby making the act more distasteful than the principle. 

For the further protection of seamen the American law pro- 
vided that a citizen might obtain from the customs collector a 
seaman’s certificate to carry as a personal safeguard. The law 
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read that the seaman was required to have evidence of his Amert- 
can citizenship authenticated “in a manner hereinafter directed.” 
But by an ambiguity or oversight in the Congressional enactment 
the method of the authentication was not specified. The result 
was that the certificates were issued without any real precaution 
on the part of the customs collectors and soon became available 
for purchase in nearly any seaport. The British contended that 
it was “by no means uncommon for a man with blue eyes and 
sandy hair to carry about with him a ‘collector’s certificate’ de- 
scribing a mulatto.” ® 

The contemporary British investigator’ reported he had seen 
certificates issued by the Philadelphia collector bearing numbers 
above 20,000, by the New York agent numbers above 12,000 
and by the Boston agent numbers above 8,000. He estimated that 
if those three ports produced 40,000 certificates, the balance of 
the country would have produced at least 40,000 more. Adding 
forgeries and duplicate copies used as originals, he arrived at a 
probable total of at least 100,000 sailors carrying American pro- 
tection papers. Great Britain in 1809 employed about 120,000 
merchant seamen and had three times the tonnage of the United 
States. Conceding that the United States might require half as 
many seamen as Britain, or 60,000 (a high estimate), the British 
investigator judged that 40,000 British seamen were carrying 
American protection papers.® The approximation was rough, but 
it was supported by afhdavits such as the following: 


Henry Donaldson maketh oath and saith, that he procured a 
protection of Joshua Sands, collector of New York, on the 15th 
of December, 1800, then assuming the name of Henry Kent, 
which he obtained on the affidavit of a woman who swore for 
several other Englishmen on the same day; that an objection was 
made at the time by some person in the custom-house to the 
validity of this woman’s oath, she having sworn to so many 1n so 
short a time; but that the collector said, as the woman had sworn 
to them, he must sign them. He says the woman was charged 
with having sworn to some hundreds in a short time. Sworn at 
Liverpool, 17th of May, 1810, before me, 

(Signed) 


TxHomas GoLicHTLy, Mayor® 
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Similar testimony was offered to Americans in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser by the ship-news reporter, “Expositor,” 
in support of a bill pending in Congress which would have pro- 
hibited the employment of British seamen on American ships. 
This bill seemed to promise, early in 1813, to dispose of the im- 
pressment controversy and possibly end the war. “Expositor” 
asserted that there were “not one hundred—probably not fifty” 
legally naturalized British seamen in the United States, but thou- 
sands were carrying American protection papers. On the method 
of obtaining them, “Expositor” added, “long experience and a 
constant intercourse with those persons enables me to solve the 
question—viz.: by perjury.” British seamen used “a simple and 
convenient process of naturalization”— they got perjured afh- 
davits from landlords, messmates and anyone else who would 
co-operate for a small gratuity and presented them to collectors. 
“In this summary way almost every British seaman who arrives 
in the United States is naturalized.” *° There were other methods. 
An American seaman could get a duplicate protection and sell 
the original to an Englishman. ‘The price was low—the protection 
bought in Salem by John Irvin, the British sailor tarred and feath- 
ered on the Essex, cost, for example, four shillings, six pence. 

The estimate by the British source, made by means of applying 
a specific case to the Navy as a whole, was that 1,000 genuine 
Americans, unclaimed as British subjects, might be serving in the 
British Navy, compared with the 40,000 British seamen deserters 
carrying American protection papers.** Britain, it was argued, 
was therefore injured in forty-fold proportions. Here were 
40,000 deserters whom, under the American theory, the British 
Navy could not touch. The figure is undoubtedly an exaggera- 
tion, but the number was large enough to create a vital problem 
for the British Navy, which felt it must maintain some kind of 
a vigorous policy that would prevent a continuation or an accel- 
eration of the loss.’? 


2 
The difference between the British subjects and American citi- 
zens who were serving under the wrong flag was that the Britains 
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had American protections by choice, whereas the Americans 
were in the British Navy by force. For the better part of the 
British Navy the work of reclaiming subjects from American 
vessels was not an attempt to humiliate or affront the United 
States. The search for deserters was regarded a national privilege, 
rooted in precedent, supported by old British court decisions and 
applicable against the ships of all other nations, not simply against 
America because she was a former colony. America was the chief 
nation involved because she was the largest neutral shipper and 
afforded, on account of the likeness of the people, the haven 
British deserters required. The British naval policy was to make 
the search as inoffensive as possible, although much depended, of 
course, on the attitude of the officers. The instructions to com- 
manders of vessels were: 


When he meets with any foreign ship or vessel, to send a 
lieutenant to inquire whether there may be on board of her any 
seamen who are subjects of his Majesty, and if there be, he is to 
demand them, provided it does not distress the ship; he is to de- 
mand their wages up to the day; but he is to do this without 
detaining the vessel longer than shall be necessary, or offering 
any violence to, or in any way ill-treating, the master or his 
crew.** 


Great Britain was not challenged when, after the outbreak of 
the wars of the French Revolution, she began her search for 
deserters on American ships. She took the view that if the United 
States objected strenuously to the practice, protests would have 
been made at the outset. An early case to attract widespread 
notice occurred with an armed American vessel, the Baltimore, 
off Morro Castle in Havana harbor, November 16, 1798. Captain 
Phillips, who commanded the Baltimore, had gone on board the 
friendly British flagship, the Carmatick. When he returned to his 
own decks he found that the British had meanwhile taken off 
some of his seamen, five of whom they retained. At the time the 
American Navy was under general orders not to become in- 
volved with foreign warships other than those of France, with 
whom the United States was engaged in an undeclared, desultory 
naval war. Captain Phillips reported the seizures and the Ameri- 
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can cabinet gave the incident full consideration. It decided to 
make no protest to the British government. Impressment thereby 
appeared to have received tacit American consent. If it passed 
with a warship, it obviously must be applicable to the merchant 
marine. 

Lord Castlereagh, who followed Wellesley in the Foreign 
Office, thought the number of impressed Americans was possibly 
as high as 1,600 out of 145,000 sailors in the British Navy in 1811. 
He agreed that Britain would discharge these men if proof of 
their American birth was provided. The difficulty was simply 
that the means of distinguishing Americans by the protection 
papers had become worthless and errors were unavoidable. Actu- 
ally, so long as the problem was not a vital international issue, 
momentarily likely to produce war, the ministry took the view 
that it could not worry about some Americans impressed through 
inadvertence. Virtually all British Navy seamen were impressed, 
and complaints at home were continuous and severe. When it 
could offer no relief to home subjects who urgently wanted to 
get out of the Navy, the ministry could not worry too much 
over foreign complaints. Besides, a more serious question at the 
moment was William Cobbett’s outcry against military flogging, 
which the other armies of Europe had abandoned. ‘The memory 
of the great mutiny of 1797, when the seamen took over both 
the Channel and the North Sea fleets, was still fresh in the British 
mind, and naval discipline, when “Black Howe” managed to re- 
store it, was unusually rigorous. Shore leaves were denied the 
men in British ports because they were tantamount to authoriz- 
ing desertion. 

But to the American government, which did not resort to im- 
pressments, the situation was far more troublesome. Families of 
those impressed demanded action. The State Department had 
on file 6,257 complaints of impressments by Great Britain. The 
figure which Madison gave to Congress became famous, but it 
was not recognized as accurate because there was no way of tell- 
ing how many complaints related to the same individual, nor how 
many other Americans there might be under impressment con- 
cerning whom nobody cared to complain. Timothy Pickering, 
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who had been one of Washington’s Secretaries of State, demon- 
strated how this number could be reduced, by eliminating British 
deserters who had taken the American oath for protection, cases 
of duplication, and various other factors, to 156 bona fide im- 
pressed American seamen. The figure no doubt was extrava- 
gantly low, but it served to show how sketchy was the precise 
information obtainable at the time. 

When war was declared, 2,548 seamen in the British Navy 
claimed to be Americans. They refused to fight and were impris- 
oned at Dartmoor. Reverse situations occurred in the United 
States. When the British blockading squadron appeared in the 
Chesapeake early in 1813 many of the “American” seamen called 
on to make a defense turned out to be British. The Frederick- 
town, Maryland, Herald became greatly agitated about these 
men, who gave proof that British deserters had, in fact, been 
using the American merchant marine as a place of refuge. The 
paper felt that the war had turned out to be for the protection 
of British, not American, seamen.** 


4. 

The most notorious seizure and impressment case occurred 
during the Jefferson administration. With unparalleled affrontery 
British warships made Lynnhaven Bay, just inside the Virginia 
capes, their center of operations. Three crewmen deserted from 
His Majesty’s Ship Melampus, then at that rendezvous. They 
went to the Washington Navy Yard, where the United States 
frigate Chesapeake was being fitted for the Mediterranean, and 
enlisted aboard her. The British minister demanded their sur- 
render. It was ascertained by the American State Department 
that one was a native of Maryland. Another, a Negro, had been 
born in Massachusetts. It appeared that the third probably was 
a native of Maryland also. All had been impressed. The United 
States declined to surrender them. 

When the Chesapeake passed through the capes some weeks 
later, on June 21, 1807, under the command of Commodore 
James Barron, the British ship Leopard, mounting fifty-six guns, 
sailed to sea ahead of her and at midafternoon the next day bore 
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down, hailed the Chesapeake, sent a boarding party to her deck 
and demanded the surrender of the three seamen. Barron said he 
knew of no deserters on board. 

No one has ever explained satisfactorily why Commodore 
Barron allowed such a fine vessel as the Chesapeake to go to sea 
in those troublesome times when he was not prepared to fight 
stoutly to the finish, as Captain James Lawrence fought across 
her decks a few years later. But Barron was not prepared to give 
battle to even an enemy rowboat. Soon after the boarders left his 
ship the Leopard threw several broadsides into the helpless ship, 
killing three and wounding eighteen.** By rushing to the deck 
with a live coal, Lieutenant W. H. Allen managed to fire one gun 
before the Chesapeake’s struck colors fluttered down to the taff- 
rail. When the brief battle was over, another British party 
boarded and took the three deserters and another man named 
John Wilson, a British subject, who was later hanged at Halifax. 
The three Americans were sentenced to death but reprieved. 

A wave of indignation swept over the United States. Demands 
for war were expressed on every hand. Remonstrations were 
shouted at mass meetings. John Quincy Adams, son of the patri- 
arch of the Federalists, quit the party and became a Republican 
out of resentment against England. Winfield Scott dropped his 
law practice to enter the Army. Jefferson ordered a quarantine 
against British officers and crews and closed the coast to British 
warships. 

Commodore Barron was tried for neglect of duty, convicted 
and suspended from command for five years, a light sentence. 
Efforts were made to attach the blame for the unpreparedness of 
the American warship to civilian officers of the government,*® 
but it was Barron who, with his guns unmounted and with little 
powder, ventured into the ocean as though he were on a Potomac 
River excursion. 

The British government disavowed the attack and recalled the 
Leopard’s commander, Captain Humphreys, and also the Halifax 
commander, Admiral Berkeley, who had ordered the deserters 
seized. Jefferson demanded reparations and apology. The British 
let the matter drag until Madison’s term. The contemptous indif- 
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ference with which it was handled by the British Foreign Office 
always rankled with that President, and was a reason why he 
never let the impressment issue pass out of his mind. 

Just after Madison was inaugurated, Britain sent a new minis- 
ter to Washington, David Montague Erskine, who settled every- 
thing. He ushered in Madison’s administration with a wave of 
amity and celebration. He agreed to reparation for the Leopard’s 
unwarranted attack on the Chesapeake and announced repeal of 
the Orders in Council. Madison issued a proclamation by which 
trade relations with Great Britain were restored. 

But it was all little better than a cruel hoax. The home govern- 
ment almost immediately recalled Erskine and repudiated every- 
thing he had done. Madison had to revoke his proclamation and 
again stop trade with England. 

The next British minister was even worse. He was Francis 
James Jackson, generally called “Copenhagen Jackson” because 
he supervised the highhanded, unprovoked destruction of the 
Danish fleet by the British at Copenhagen in 1807, when they 
feared it might fall into Napoleon’s hands. Madison found Jack- 
son rough and insolent, and declined, after one attempt, to trans- 
act business with him. The British Foreign Office let him become 
a thorough nuisance in this country before officially recalling 
him. Foster, the next minister, finally arranged reparation atoning 
for the Leopard’s warlike attack. 

Tangible reparation which the American public could enjoy 
and approve was exacted by Commodore John Rodgers, of the 
frigate President, when he pelted the British sloop-of-war Little 
Belt on May 16, 1811. Rodgers had chased the Little Belt in the 
belief that she was the Guerriére, a ship which had earlier in the 
month stopped an American brig just outside New York Harbor’ 
and impressed a Maine-born seaman with an insolence most dis- 
tasteful to the American government. The first shot from the 
President was apparently fired by accident; when Rodgers chal- 
lenged the Little Belt he was answered by a broadside. He replied 
with a broadside that was much more effective—it ended the en- 
gagement. Rodgers offered aid to the crippled British ship, but 
she was able to make Halifax without it. 
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son truly desired war, here was an appropriate occasion for be- 
ginning it. Although there was much argument and conflict in 
the accounts about which ship was the aggressor, the public was 
pleased that an American commander had sailed to sea to hunt 
down a British warship that had impressed an American, and that 
he had gone out fully intending to use force if necessary. “We 
have made the most complete preparations for battle. Everyone 
wishes it,” wrote an officer on the President before the Little 
Belt was sighted.’* That was a new method of handling impress- 
ments. 

Aggravated as the impressment situation was, the British pub- 
lic, and the ministry as well, probably would have preferred to 
deliver all the Americans it could identify than bring on a war 
with the United States. It was emphasized at the time that Britain 
would accept any arrangement for recovering her deserters that 
would equal in effectiveness the right to search.” 

The bill in Congress to make the employment of British sea- 
men illegal offered a relatively simple solution, and was seized 
on by the London Times, the minister’s mouthpiece. Later at 
approximately the time when the Commercial Appeal was assert- 
ing that that law, or a similar one, would have prevented the war, 
the London Times editorial of March 22, 1813, was republished 
in New York. The Times considered the bill the “basis for a fair 
arrangement for the suspension of our undoubted right of im- 
pressing our native born subjects.” The Times went so far as to 
suggest waiving the cases of all the British seamen who had 
already been naturalized, saying, “It is only against principles, 
against pretensions of indefinite extent, or of ruinous magnitude, 
that nations can be justified in contending by war.” The paper 
added that “every step toward a real conciliation of Great Britain 
and America deserves the gratitude of mankind.” 

The bill in question, which followed the lines of earlier pro- 
posals, was reported by the House Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
imposed a fine of $1,000 on commanders of American warships 
and a fine of $500 on masters of merchantmen for each foreign 
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sailor employed by them, the money to go to a common informer. 
That Congress was not seriously interested in bargaining was 
evidenced by the defeat of this measure. But it failed in the Sen- 
ate by a single vote.?° 

British opinion as reflected by the Times took violent issue, 
however, with a bill introduced in the House to protect Ameri- 
can seamen by treating as a pirate anyone who impressed them. 
The penalty proposed was death upon conviction. Any seaman 
impressed would be entitled to recover wages of $30.00 a month 
by suit of foreign attachment against the debtor of any British 
creditor. The comment of the Times was blunt: “America may 
go to war with us for maintaining our rights to impress; but if 
she hangs one of our captains, we shall of course retaliate, not- 
withstanding her laws.” ** 

An enlightening feature of the situation was that the sections 
where American seamen resided radically favored negotiation 
and adjustment rather than making the impressment question a 
cause for war. The Massachusetts legislature considered the en- 
tire matter trifling. “We believe there never was a subject more 
grossly misrepresented, both as to the cause and effect, than 
this of impressment,” it asserted in a reply to Governor Caleb 
Strong’s message in January 1813. 

In order to get its own information the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture took testimony from leading shipowners and reported only 
thirty-five known cases of impressment from among shippers 
who hired 18,700 seamen. The hearings disclosed that the hazards 
to American seamen were slight. The report said the risk to bona 
fide Americans was negligible—“so small that it scarcely excites 
their attention or regard.” 

The legislature declared it did not understand why, after all 
the years of searches at sea, the seizures should suddenly be mag- 
nified into a great international issue. ““As impressments had been 
continually diminishing, it is not easy to perceive why the neces- 
sity for war for that cause should have increased.” Moreover, 
Massachusetts could not follow Madison’s processes in selecting 
an enemy. When France had “plundered and confiscated Ameri- 
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can property wherever it could be found” why choose to fight 
the one “whose means of annoyance so greatly exceed those 
possessed by the other.” 

When the British Army entered Washington later in the war 
it made use of these Massachusetts findings. The British soldiers 
left for American consumption numerous copies of a London 
pamphlet entitled The Right and Practice of Impressment. The 
pamphlet took the figure of 1,558 impressed Americans, which 
was stated to be the total arrived at in America, and reduced it 
by subtracting duplications and errors to no more than forty- 
seven American seamen. It thereupon quoted from the Massachu- 
setts investigation to show that of 21,000 American seamen resid- 
ing in the Eastern states, only twelve, as far as the Massachusetts 
inquiry could discover, had been impressed on British warships. 
The pamphlet characterized the impressment issue as an after- 
thought of President Madison. 

Much earlier, on August 8, 1812, the New York Spectator had 
advanced this contention that a pretext for war was necessary: 
“Formerly the Orders in Council were the great subject of com- 
plaint, and the impressment of seamen a matter of easy adjust- 
ment; but now, when the orders are revoked, or about to be 
revoked, they are not even worthy to be mentioned, and the 
topic of impressment has become of paramount importance.” 

John Randolph supported the view of the maritime centers. 
Out of his bitterness against Napoleon, he continued to maintain, 
after the war was declared, that “England neither would, could 
nor ought to give up the right of search.” 

With opinion in the commercial centers hostile to a war over 
impressments, eyes turned questioningly toward the regions be- 
yond the mountains where the defenders of American shipping 
had their seat. “Indeed it must be considered as a singular circum- 
stance,” observed the Massachusetts legislature, “that our western 
brethren should express and seem to feel so much more sympathy 
for the wrongs suffered by the seamen, than the seamen do for 
themselves.” 

Madison, however, had to carry the load of responsibility. 
Vicious attacks on his character became common. The assailants 
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naturally looked for weak spots and remained largely indifferent 
to his attitude on impressments. Those who wanted the British 
Navy to take British seamen back home, did not want bona fide 
Americans impressed. The point of attack was the tenacity with 
which he had clung to the position that the Cadore note had some 
meaning. 

Despite all that may be said on the British side of the impress- 
ment issue, there can be no question that the United States was 
on firm ground in demanding a stoppage of impressments. ‘The 
practice was inhumane. It could not be justified by the existence 
in England of an equally inhumane institution, the press gang. 
Great Britain had tacitly agreed to the American position against 
impressments in 1806, when James Monroe and William Pink- 
ney negotiated their treaty. That was at the time of the incident 
of the Leopard and the Chesapeake. Assurances were given that 
while Great Britain would not renounce in a treaty her asserted 
right to reclaim deserters from American vessels, she would dis- 
continue the practice when the treaty was ratified. Jefferson did 
not like the treaty and did not submit it to the Senate. 

A remaining question is why Great Britain did not announce 
a discontinuance of the searching when war loomed in 1812. The 
explanation may be found in the fact that Madison sent his war 
message to Congress on June 1 and war was declared on June 18, 
before England could know the emphasis given the impressment 
issue. Great Britain mistakenly believed the war threat existed 
solely in the Orders in Council and tried to get under the wire 
with their repeal. Because of the time required to communicate, 
the ministry had to deal with President Madison’s message of 
November 5, 1811, rather than his message of June 1, 1812, and 
in the former the President stressed the Orders in Council and 
made no reference to the impressments. War over impressments 
caught the ministry napping. 

The only explanation that can be offered for the President’s 
emphasis on impressments in his message of June 1, after his com- 
plete omission of that issue in his longer message on international 
affairs seven months earlier, is that he was keeping pace with 
public discussion. Clay was inveighing more frequently against 
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impressments, the Porter report stormed against the practice, and 
Niles’ Register was featuring it” 

Great Britain tried without success to point to American 
searches of British ships. The most sensational instance in which 
the United States acted on the British principle occurred on land. 
Captain Bennett of the 6th U. S. Infantry crossed the St. Law- 
rence and captured Isaac Underhill, a deserter from the United 
States Army who had become a schoolteacher in Canada. Under- 
hill attempted to escape and was shot dead in Canadian territory. 
A crowd collected, but Captain Bennett regained the American 
shore, where a court-martial acquitted him. Bennett’s action was 
identical with the long arm of the British Navy reaching to 
American ships for deserters, and the acquittal implied an official 
sanction. The facts were transmitted to Castlereagh by Canadi- 
ans. That he never used them is an indication that he did not 
think the impressment question constituted a war threat. 

President Madison might have interned combatants from 
French or British navies reaching American territory, according 
to the present-day practice of neutrals. By enforcing such a pol- 
icy he could have confronted England with more positive assur- 
ance that American masters were not promoting desertions from 
the British Navy in the indirect interests of France. 

But if negotiations could not settle the impressment question, 
war certainly did not. As the struggle advanced it passed so thor- 
oughly into the background that it was omitted altogether from 
the peace conditions and was touched but lightly in the negotia- 
tions. 

The end of the war in Europe largely ended dispute over the 
rights of neutrals, although the British sea captains did not under- 
stand that there was any change in their privilege to search for 
deserters. As late as December 1, 1847, while the United States 
was at war with Mexico, the New York Herald published a story 
under the heading ouTRAGE UPON ouR FLAG! which described 
the impressment of a seaman by Her Majesty’s steam frigate 
Columbia from the brig Brookline, owned by John W. Bass, 
E'sq., of Eastport, Maine. The matter created an international 
issue, but served only as evidence that the War of 1812 in no 
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way settled the major stated question over which it was fought. 

The principal reason for the termination of the quest for de- 
serters was that desertion became a minor problem in the British 
Navy when the press gang finally stopped its rounds. Impress- 
ments passed for two causes—the coming of the steamship, allow- 
ing shore leaves, and the adoption of the bounty system to obtain 
enlistments in emergencies. The ancient laws sanctioning and 
regulating impressments never were repealed. In more recent 
emergencies enlistments have been provided by the compulsory- 
service laws. 


% Seven 


Tecumseh and the 


Seventeen Fires 


A greater contributing factor to the War of 1812 than the 
Orders in Council, the impressment of American seamen, the 
Henry papers, or the months of oratory in the House, was the 
Indian chief, T’ecumseh.* 

This Shawnee leader was the builder of the “Red Stick” 
confederacy, named from the color of its war clubs and of the. 
bundles of red sticks that formed its calendar.” It was a loose 
understanding between the Northwest tribes, eventually extend- 
ing to the Gulf of Mexico, to halt the westward migration of the 
whites and establish independent Indian states. ‘Tecumseh’s free 
state was to encompass the lands between the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes and between the Scioto River and the Mississippi, 
roughly the territory which Little Turtle, the Miami chief, 
claimed had been reserved for the Indians by his forefathers. 

To the creation of such a free country, Tecumseh devoted his 
life with unrelenting energy and zeal. Working every hour and 
sacrificing all personal interests to this cause, he steadily laid his 
plans for the day of fulfillment. 

Appreciating that in their contacts with the white race the 
Indians were the certain losers—that they could not suddenly step 
across the centuries to the complex civilization of a disciplined 
white society— Tecumseh decided the answer was isolation. But 
it had to be isolation on the terms of the Indians, leaving their 
choice lands intact, and not a series of migrations enforced by 
the whites. His dream was to push back the steady white en- 
croachment north of the Ohio and form a government under 
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which the numerous small tribes, often used by the whites to 
fight one another, would benefit from common priveleges and 
joint defense. 

Abstemious himself, Tecumseh resented the inroads made on 
the health, morals and happiness of his people by the whisky 
given to them by white traders in exchange for furs. He saw the 
chiefs, for small sums of cash, trinkets or trifling annuities, sign 
treaties and turn over to the whites lands which, under his com- 
munal doctrine, no single tribe could possibly own, but which 
had been handed down by the Great Spirit to all Indians who 
hunted across the forests and prairies. 

Tecumseh and Jefferson had entirely different approaches to 
a solution of the Indian problem. Jefferson, the agrarian, felt that 
the Indians should be encouraged to abandon hunting and take 
up agriculture, animal husbandry and home industries. “The ex- 
tensive forests necessary in the hunting life will then become 
useless,” he said, “‘and they will see advantage in exchanging them 
for the means of improving their farms and of increasing their do- 
mestic comforts.” *? His attitude toward the tribes was one of 
great sympathy and commiseration because they had sought noth- 
ing except to be undisturbed and did not possess the power to 
contend against “the stream of overflowing population from 
other regions” which had directed itself to the American shores. 

Jefferson’s policy was not altogether visionary, but was the 
long-range view of a practical philosopher who recognized that 
the march of civilization across the North American continent 
would be inexorable and that the red men would have to fall into 
its scheme or perish. But the problem on the frontier was imme- 
diate. What Jefferson saw clearly was not so manifest to Tecum- 
seh, who thought the Indians might hold a balance of power 
between contesting white governments, and maintain an inde- 
pendent state by being united and prepared. He knew well that 
any kind of regimentation was irksome to his people, who as 
hunters and trappers had to have access to large areas. The dif- 
ficulty of subjecting them to discipline was the principal obstacle 
he encountered in his efforts to confederate them for war or 
political ends. 
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I. 


Tecumseh’s conception of the land was the heritage of his 
Shawnee birth. The Shawnee, who consisted originally of twelve 
loosely united tribes, were nomadic. To them the land, like the 
air and water, was free for the use of all. Henry Harvey, a mis- 
sionary of the Society of Friends, spent his life working among 
the Shawnee and became much attached to them. He said of 
them: 


[They are] an entirely independent race of men, as much so, 
perhaps, as any that ever lived in any age of the world... . 
These undaunted men of the forest, from time immemorial, had 
been the independent owners of the soil. They had had the un- 
disputed ownership of the vast continent of America for ages. 
. . . Wherever one of these remarkable people set his foot, there 
was his home.* 


The Shawnee first became important in American history 
when they were located in Georgia and the Carolinas. There 
they were the irritating neighbors of the Cherokee, Creeks and 
Choctaw, among whom they had established a reputation for 
provoking wars. A peculiar legend has attached to their origin. 
Whereas most of the North American tribes believed that they 
came out of the center of the earth, emerging through caves or 
holes, the Shawnee handed down a tradition that they journeyed 
from a far distant land. On their migration they were led by the 
Turtle tribe, one of their twelve clans, down to the sea, where 
the waters parted. They walked through safely on the bottom 
of the ocean until they reached the American continent, which 
they still regarded as a large island.° 

The Shawnee name, spelled in various fashions, means “south- 
ern.” © From the Indian tribe the name became attached to the 
river of south Georgia and northern Florida, the Suwanee, which 
Stephen C. Foster is presumed to have had in mind when he 
wrote his song, “The Old Folks at Home,” and to another river 
in western North Carolina, the Swannanoa. 

The Creeks wearied of the bellicose Shawnee and formed an 
alliance against them. They were about to exterminate the 
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Shawnee when the disturbers, surrounded and outnumbered, 
negotiated permission to leave the country without a battle. The 
Shawnee split, one group going to what is now southern Indiana 
where they established a town at the mouth of the Wabash 
River, and the other migrating to the Wyoming Valley in Penn- 
sylvania.’ 

Some time before the American Revolution the Shawnee of 
the Wyoming Valley had a great battle known as “the battle of 
the grasshopper” with the Delawares. It came about when the 
squaws of the two tribes met by chance at a berrypicking. ‘I'wo 
papooses who had been set afoot got into a hair pulling because 
each wanted the same large grasshopper. Soon the squaws were 
fighting and then the warriors came. The carnage was fearful, 
but the Shawnee, being the weaker, were driven from the Wyo- 
ming Valley.® 

They made their way to western Ohio and founded the Indian 
towns of Piqua, Xenia and Chillicothe, all names that have en- 
dured for other communities of the neighborhood, and spread 
out along the Miami River. One of the new towns, Piqua, was on 
the northeast bank of the Mad River, about six miles southwest 
of the center of the present city of Springfield, Ohio. It is re- 
puted to have had an Indian population of 4,000 at one time,° 
which would have placed it among the important Indian com- 
munities of the West. 

Here, in a wigwam on Mad River, in 1768, Tecumseh was 
born,” the fourth of seven children. His name signified meteor, 
or shooting star. He was the son of a chief, Puckeshinowan, who 
was killed fighting the Virginians at Point Pleasant in what was 
known as Lord Dunmore’s War, when Tecumseh was six. His 
mother Methoatske, returned to the south during his early years, 
leaving him to be reared by his sister, ‘Tecumapease. 

In 1780, when Tecumseh was twelve, George Rogers Clark 
destroyed the Shawnee towns of Piqua and Chillicothe. He did 
an effective job, for no trace of them appeared thereafter. The 
boy, cast loose, became a leader only through his own force and 
character. He was so frightened in his first battle, on the Mad 
River near Dayton, that he ran.*? When he was once with a 
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party that captured a flatboat on the Ohio, he first saw a prisoner 
tortured—burned to death. At that time he made a vow, to which 
he adhered, that torture should never be practiced in his pres- 
ence again.*® For a year he disappeared west of the Mississippi, 
then accompanied his eldest brother, Cheeseekau, on a visit to 
the Creeks along the Gulf coast, forming attachments that would 
serve him later. On that journey he saw his brother kalled in an 
attack on a white settlement. 

Tecumseh was back in Ohio in time to fight against General 
Josiah Harmar at the Maumee headwaters, and help Little Tur- 
tle, the Miami chief, defeat St. Clair. He opposed Wayne at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers and from his cover saw the slim lieuten- 
ant, William Henry Harrison, following Wayne as an aide. At 
this battle another brother fell. Tecumseh declined to accept 
defeat and would not sign Wayne’s treaty. By the time he was 
twenty he had begun calling himself a chief of the Shawnee. One 
of the incidents that gave him recognition was a challenge by 
young men of the tribe to a deer hunt. The hunters left at the 
same time and returned three days later. Some had three or four 
deer skins, one as many as twelve. Tecumseh brought in thirty. 

There is a story about Tecumseh which shows his steadfastness 
to the cause he conceived to be that of his people. Sometime 
around this period the stately Shawnee, the young chief who was 
developing strong oratorical power and leadership and whose 
superb appearance commanded attention from both Indians and 
whites, fell deeply in love with a white girl, Rebecca Galloway.” 
She was the daughter of James Galloway, a Scotsman, who had 
come to farm near Xenia, a town that had grown on the site of 
the earlier Shawnee village of Chillicothe. It was said she had 
golden hair and deep-blue eyes, was talented and educated well 
beyond frontier standards and spoke the Algonquin language 
fluently. 

Tecumseh called Rebecca the “Star of the Lake,” and asked 
her to marry him. It was not an easy question for the beautiful 
girl of sixteen years. The self-possessed and fluent Tecumseh 
must have compared favorably with many of the available white 
men in the frontier society. The girl understood her suitor’s deep 
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aversion to the Americans as a people. She talked with her 
mother and father. Then she told Tecumseh she would marry 
him if he would drop his Indian customs, take up life with the 
whites and accept the manners of her own family. He answered 
that having been born an Indian, he could never become a white 
man. [here is no evidence that he ever went to see her again. It 
was undoubtedly due in part to his love for the golden-haired 
girl, as well as to the incident on the flatboat, that Tecumseh’s 
treatment of captured whites was invariably humane. 

Rebecca had offered to teach Tecumseh English. Although he 
had spurned the white man’s language as resolutely as the old 
Roman, Cato, had despised Greek, an invitation from her had 
caused him to undertake the study. His progress was slight— 
he required a translator in his meetings with General William 
Henry Harrison at Vincennes in 1810. But he commanded 
enough English to tell the British general, Proctor, in 1813, to 
“go home and put on a squaw’s petticoat.” 

The attitudes of Tecumseh and Cato had various parallels, for 
just as the old Roman detested the inroads of Greek culture on 
the sternness of Roman virtues, so Tecumseh abhorred the weak- 
ening influences of organized society on the Indians’ simple 
tribal life. He recognized that the rifle was a weapon superior 
to the tomahawk. Yet the tomahawk was the age-old symbol of 
Indian warfare. He preferred it; it marked his rejection of white 
methods. The rifle was a weapon for battle line, but the toma- 
hawk suited for close fighting in dense forests and night attacks. 
Night offered a natural advantage to the coffee-skinned tribes. 
It was in keeping with the character of this courageous man 
that in the end, abandoned by his white allies, he should be 
killed while charging into a mounted rifle company with no 
other weapon than a tomahawk. 

Tecumseh’s tan coloring caused some to think he was of mixed 
ancestry. His brother, the Prophet, claimed that one of his grand- 
mothers was the daughter of an early colonial governor of South 
Carolina. This, like other of the Prophet’s statements, appears to 
have been apocryphal, and the white settlers rated it as bombast. 
Much investigation has tended to establish that both of Tecum- 
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seh’s parents were full Shawnee.” Tecumseh’s hazel eyes were 
mild and appealing, his face was long and patrician, his teeth 
were beautifully regular and white. He was about five feet ten 
inches tall, but stood so erectly he gave the impression of greater 
height. . 

Supple, dexterous, proud in his bearing, Tecumseh rejected 
the ornate costume of some of the chiefs and the finery and trin- 
kets brought in by white traders. All of his garments were of 
deerskin, tanned by Indian methods with the bark of the black 
oak. He wore an unornamented buckskin hunting shirt which 
extended nearly to his knees, pantaloons of deerskin, leather leg- 
gings, moccasins modestly ornamented with colored porcupine 
quills, and a deerskin mantle over his shoulders. As Madison 
could reject British woolens, so Tecumseh could show the Indi- 
ans were not shepherds, but hunters. He often had a single eagle’s 
feather in his black hair. A British colonel who saw him in Can- 
ada said, “He was in the prime of life and presented in his ap- 
pearance and noble bearing one of the finest-looking men I have 
ever'seen.” ** 

Understanding the value of showmanship, Tecumseh took 
with him on his travels to the Indian tribes, while engaged in 
building his confederacy, a band of about thirty young warriors. 
Wearing only flaps and decorations on their glistening copper 
bodies, with eagle feathers in their hair and buffalo tails trailing 
behind them, the braves shouted, sang and stirred the crowds 
with the frenzy of their dances.** This set the stage for ‘T'ecum- 
seh’s oratory, which followed when the spectators were aroused. 
According to a Canadian writer, Ethel T. Raymond, “The 
stately Algonquian language displayed its greatest beauty when 
spoken by him,” and “his eloquence was thundering as a cata- 
ract” and “flowed as freely as a mighty river.” Lewis Cass said of 
his oratory, “It was the utterance of a great mind roused by the 
strongest motives of which human nature is susceptible.” ” 

At a meeting near Greenville Tecumseh spoke for three hours 
and analyzed the contents of every treaty that had been made 
with the Indians since the ‘Thirteen Fires”? won their independ- 
ence. He charged the whites with violating all of them. 
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When on his rounds he usually admonished the tribes to tell 
the whites he was working for peace and preaching against the 
use of “‘firewater.” He wanted his plans kept secret until the hour 
came to strike. 


2 


A peculiar figure in Tecumseh’s entourage was his younger 
brother, Laulewasikaw, or “loud mouth,” who became known as 
the Prophet. He had been a heavy drinker in his youth, had lost 
an eye in a brawl, and was a ne’er-do-well even among his own 
Shawnee. In 1805, old Penagashega, a prophet among the Shaw- 
nee, died. The “loud mouth” brother was near Greenville, Ohio, 
lighting his pipe, when word of it reached him. He fell to the 
ground in a prolonged faint. About to be carried off for burial, 
he sprang to his feet and declared he had been on a marvelous 
sojourn in the “Land of the Blessed.” When the Shawnee had 
been gathered at his request, he related a story, as dramatic in its 
content as any from the voice of Homer, of a visit beyond the 
clouds. He said he had passed hell on his journey and had seen it 
full of drunkards spouting flame from their mouths.”* Agents of 
the Great Spirit had told him that unless the tribe stopped its 
carousing it would never get a vision of the spirit land. 

Laulewasikaw immediately changed from a toper to a man of 
careful habits. He stormed against “crazywater” and advocated 
complete isolation from the whites. He said any imitation of the 
paleface was a vice repugnant to the Master of Life, for whom he 
did not hesitate to speak. He assumed the name of Tenskwauta- 
waw, “the open door,” implying oracular powers. 

The frontier whites looked on him as a wily faker. Jefferson 
said of him, “Che Wabash prophet is more rogue than fool, if to 
be a rogue is not the greatest of all follies.” But in his own con- 
version the Prophet never faltered. He adhered rigidly to his 
abstinence, frugality and stern antiwhite code. During the five 
years that followed his vision, he worked with Tecumseh to ex- 
tend their dominance over the Northwest tribes. While the 
Prophet lacked ‘Tecumseh’s force and forthrightness, he supplied 


a mysticism alluring to the primitive minds encountered by the 
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brothers as they journeyed on foot over nearly half a continent. 
The Prophet inveighed against witchcraft but became a sorcerer. 
His charms and cures strengthened the hold of the brothers on 
a childlike people too impatient to allow time to heal their ill- 
nesses and difficulties. 

William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, did 
not view Tecumseh’s confederation as menacing until 1809, 
when word passed across the prairies that the powerful Lake 
Erie Wyandot, the combat leaders of the Northwest Indians, to 
whom the other tribes spoke softly, had come into Tecumseh’s 
union. The Prophet in early 1808 established an Indian Mecca, 
or religious center, on the Tippecanoe River near its confluence 
with the Wabash. Harrison at first regarded the Prophet rather 
than Tecumseh as the leader, called him to Vincennes in the 
summer of 1809 and maintained a surface friendship with him. 

Two developments at this time gave impetus to Tecumseh’s 
alliance-building among the tribes. The first was the economic 
disturbance resulting from the British blockade of France, the 
counter decrees of Napoleon and the American embargo. The 
second was Harrison’s further encroachments on the Indian 
lands, by treaty rather than conflict. 

The blockades and embargoes had their repercussions in the 
far-off forests. They put a virtual stop to the Northwest fur 
trade, on which the Indian economy was built. The tribes were 
restive and open to suggestions. Since the French expulsion from 
Canada in 1763, the British had held control of the fur trade, for 
the pelts were shipped down the St. Lawrence. In the 1800s the 
trade was small, compared with Canadian exports of timber and 
naval supplies. It was not worth starting a war about. John Jacob 
Astor, the largest of the American fur traders, vigorously op- 
posed the war. The statement that the Americans promoted the 
war to capture the fur trade is without foundation. At the time 
of Tecumseh’s rise to power, after the embargoes, Orders and 
decrees, it was only a trickle. 

The second development, the new Harrison treaties, caused 
deeper resentment. Harrison dealt with chiefs whom Tecumseh 
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regarded as degenerate and whom he referred to as “village 
chiefs.” 

The critical treaty was that negotiated with the Delawares, 
Miami, Kickapoo, Potawatomi and others at Fort Wayne, on 
September 30, 1809. The Shawnee were not signers. By the terms 
of this contract the whites obtained possession of three million: 
acres of land on the Wabash River between Terre Haute and 
White River, embracing the central western portion of the pres~ 
ent state of Indiana. Harrison, a good trader, got the land for 
$8,200 in cash and annuities totaling $2,350. Altogether the vast 
territory cost $10,550, or three and a half mills per acre. The 
government at that time was offering land for sale at $2 an acre, 
thus the transaction was a good investment. The land of this sec- 
tion, one of the world’s best corn areas, has sold for up to $400 
an acre. 

Outraged by this treaty, which violated their conception of 
the common ownership of the land, Tecumseh and his brother 
denounced it and swore death to the chiefs who executed it. 
Harrison, concerned, again invited the Prophet to Vincennes. In 
July, 1810, he sent his messenger to the Tippecanoe. ‘The Prophet 
wanted to execute the messenger as a spy, but Tecumseh inter- 
vened and sent word he would be willing to see Harrison. 

On August 12, 1810, Tecumseh went to Vincennes with 400 
lithe young warriors. He made a camp beyond the town, ad- 
vanced into the startled community with a picked bodyguard 
of thirty braves, and stood outside the governor’s house, ready 
for business of any character. Chairs had been placed on the por- 
tico, but when Joseph Barron, the governor’s interpreter, asked 
Tecumseh to come in and be seated, he replied sternly, “Houses 
are built for you to hold councils in. Indians hold theirs in the 
open air.” The interpreter persisted: “Your father requests you 
to sit by his side.” Tecumseh drew himself up and exclaimed with 
deep sarcasm, “My father! ‘The sun is my father, and the earth is 
my mother, and I will recline on her bosom.” ”” 

Both at this and subsequent conferences Harrison found him- 
self faced by a resourceful opponent. Tecumseh declined to dis- 
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continue his confederation. He told Harrison frankly that he 
intended to kill the chiefs who had made the treaty. Harrison 
countered by saying the Shawnee had no claim to the land be- 
cause they had been driven from Georgia by the Creeks and were 
merely “sojourners” on it. Harrison’s argument on this point was 
shaky. The Shawnee had been included among the signers of all 
previous treaties for lands in the upper Ohio Valley. Wayne, in 
fact, held up his treaty proceedings at Greenville for several days 
to wait for some Shawnee representatives to arrive, at the time 
when Tecumseh held aloof. Jewit?* had included the Shawnee in 
his treaty signed in 1805 and Governor William Hull of Michi- 
gan** followed the same course in 1808. Henry Harvey, the mis- 
sionary, makes the point that the Indians rather than Harrison 
should have been the ones to determine the ownership. And, in 
fact, by dealing with a number of tribes rather than the specific 
owners of local tracts, the United States had recognized that the 
lands were commonly owned. That was all ‘Tecumseh contended 
in this instance. In denying Shawnee right to the land Harrison 
was ignoring precedent. He also did not recall that in 1786 
George Rogers Clark negotiated a treaty with the Shawnee 
which recognized their ownership of the land between the Miami 
and Wabash Rivers.”® 

Tecumseh’s speech to Harrison on this occasion is a clear, 
concise statement of his doctrine: 


Brothers, I have made myself what I am. I would that I could 
make the red people as great as the conceptions of my own mind. 
When I think of the Great Spirit that rules over all, I would not 
then come to Governor Harrison to beg of him to tear this 
treaty into pieces, but I would say to him. “Brothers, you have 
liberty to return to your own country.” 

Once there was not a white man in all this country. Then it 
all belonged to the red man, children of the same parents, placed 
on it by the Great Spirit, to keep it, to travel over it, to eat its 
fruits, and fill it with the same race. Once [they were] a happy 
people, but now [are] made miserable by the white people, who 
are never satisfied, but [are] always encroaching on our land. They 
have driven us from the great salt water, forced us over the 
mountains, and would shortly push us into the lakes. But we are 
determined to go no further. The only way to stop this evil is 
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for all red men to unite in claiming a common right in the soil, 
as it was at the first, and should be now, for it never was divided 
but belonged to all. No one tribe has a right to sell even to one 
another, much less to strangers, who demand all, and will take 
no less.”° 


Harrison, after futile discussion, returned the call next day. 
Escorted by his interpreter he visited ‘Tecumseh’s camp. He 
again told the Indians that the President would not sanction the 
confederation. The refusal did not dissuade Tecumseh from his 


purpose. He replied: 


As the great Chief over the mountain is to decide the matter, 
I hope the Great Spirit will put sense enough into his head to order 
you to give up those lands: it is true, he may sit still in his fine house 
and drink his wine,whilst you and I shall have to fight it out.?” 


Harrison’s messages and conversations with the Shawnee lead- 
ers in an effort to hold a frontier peace are filled with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the red man and his problems.** But the 
blood of the expansionist and colonizer was strong in his veins. 
The complex problems of the frontier produced a conflict in his 
thinking and led to statements that at times seemed contradic- 
tory. When he first arrived in Indiana Harrison called some of 
the smaller tribes the “most depraved wretches on earth.” * Now 
he was critical because the white society of the frontier provided 
no code of justice for the Indians, who were outside the law. 
Again, he was among the first expounders and most resolute 
practitioners of the theory of “manifest destiny,” under which 
the Republic was soon to push westward to the Pacific. Regard- 
ing the Indian territory he asked: “Is one of the fairest portions 
of the globe to remain in a state of nature, the haunt of a few 
wretched savages, when it seems destined by the Creator to give 
support to a large population and to be the seat of civilization, of 
science and of true religion?” 

Although devoted primarily to the advance of the whites, 
Harrison understood that all of the merits of the case were not 
on their side. None gave the slightest heed when Indians were 
murdered, In an address before the Indiana Territorial Legislature 
on August 17, 1807, Harrison said that although agents of a for- 
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eign power were producing discontent among the Indians, “I am 
persuaded that the utmost endeavors to induce them to take up 
arms would be unavailing, if one only of the many persons who 
have committed murder on their people could be brought to 
punishment.” 

At about the same time John Randolph disposed of the ques- 
tion to his own satisfaction. He said: 


The Christians of the country are in the habit of hunting the 
heathens as they are of hunting deer, bear or other game. And 
who are we who do it? Virginians—the Big Knives! There is not 
a shadow of reason to countenance the belief that the Indians 
were instigated by the British. No, they were invaded, hunted, 
assaulted. And they must fight or die. 


It was not until seventeen years later, in 1824, after a group 
of five white men atrociously murdered a wandering band of 
Seneca Indians, that the first conviction was obtained against a 
white man for the murder of an Indian. The victims of the assault 
were two Indian hunters, two squaws and four children, who 
were camped on Fall Creek, in Madison County, Indiana. Gen- 
eral James Noble of Indiana, then a United States senator, repre- 
sented the government in the prosecution at the first series of 
trials. According to Oliver H. Smith, later senator from Indiana, 
who was prosecuter at the later trials, Hudson, one of the five 
defendants, was the first white man in the United States convicted 
and hanged for killing an Indian.*° 

An uneventful year passed and Tecumseh came again on July 
27, 1811, accompanied by 300 warriors. Once more the confer- 
ence was abortive. Autumn was approaching, and Tecumseh 
preferred to look after Southern affairs in the winter. Sending 
most of his followers back to the Prophet’s town, he and twenty 
warriors departed down the Wabash in canoes, en route to visit 
the Creeks. Tecumseh, too, saw that hostilities were near at hand 
and felt he needed help. At the moment he strongly favored 
peace. He expressed hopes to Harrison that no new measures 
would be taken during his absence and said he would be glad to 
discuss his case with President Madison upon his return. 
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Harrison’s estimate of the Indian leader was sent to Washing- 
ton just after this last conference. Of Tecumsch he said: 


If it were not for the vicinity of the United States, he would 
perhaps be the founder of an empire that would rival in glory 
Mexico or Peru. No difficulties deter him. For four years he has 
been in constant motion. You see him today on the Wabash, and 
in a short time hear of him on the shores of Lake Erie or Michi- 
gan, or on the banks of the Missouri; and wherever he goes he 
makes an impression favorable to his purposes. He is now upon 
the last round to put the finishing stroke to his work.** 


Meanwhile the white settlers of Knox County, in which the 
territorial capital, Vincennes, was situated, were concerned about 
the large Shawnee concentration at the Prophet’s town. ‘Iwo 
days after Tecumseh’s departure a group of Knox County citi- 
zens adopted resolutions demanding that the settlement on the 
Tippecanoe be broken up. “We are fully convinced,” the reso- 
lution added, “that the formation of the combination, headed by 
the Shawnee Prophet, is a British scheme, and that the agents of 
that power are constantly exciting the Indians to hostility against 
the United States.” 

Similar resolutions were adopted by citizens of St. Clair 
County, Illinois, opposite St. Louis. They pointed to “the sedi- 
tious village of Peoria, the great nursery of hostile Indians and 
traitorous British Indian traders.” The Knox County meeting 
appointed a committee to address to President Madison a letter 
telling of the depredations by Indians who were growing more 
combative along the frontier. 

Even before he received this letter President Madison had 
decided to give Harrison some troops. The War Department 
ordered elements of the 4th U. S. Infantry to Vincennes from 
Pittsburgh. The demiregiment of 300 men was commanded by 
a colorful colonel, John Park Boyd, of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. Boyd had fought other Indians on the other side of the 
world—he had served the Nizam of Hyderabad in an army that 
had soo elephants.*? Harrison was told to call the militia and 
authorized to attack the Prophet’s settlement if he believed it 
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advantageous. He planned to move up the Wabash, establish a 
strong point as a base and give the Indians an opportunity to 
disband.** 

Harrison’s call for volunteers met with a good response in 
Indiana. At Lousiville he obtained a cavalry troop led by Captain 
Peter Funk, which carried its own forage and spread the seeds of 
the bluegrass and sweet clover that became the normal cover 
of the western part of Indiana. George Croghan,** a young lieu- 
tenant fresh from graduation at William and Mary College, vol- 
unteered as an aide to Colonel Boyd. Colonel Joseph H. Daviess, 
a leading Lexington lawyer, hurried north. But the Kentucky 
militia could not march as a body without the governor’s assent 
and, because of the lateness of the season, Harrison could not 
wait for an exchange of messages with Frankfort. He moved out 
of Vincennes on September 26, 1811, with an army recruited 
largely in Indiana Territory. 

Near the site of an old Indian village on the east bank of the 
Wabash, where the city of Terre Haute now stands, Harrison 
built a stockade named by vote of the officers Fort Harrison. 
Here an outpost was fired on by Shawnee scouts and a sentinel 
was wounded. This marked the opening of hostilities. In order to 
avoid ground that the Indians might find favorable for ambush, 
Harrison crossed to the west bank of the Wabash at the site of 
Montezuma, Indiana, where a scattering of Kentucky troops 
under General Samuel Wells, Colonel Frederick Geiger and 
Colonel Abraham Owen joined the army. Harrison gave the old 
Indian fighter Wells a major’s rank and put him in command of 
the riflemen; he assigned Daviess, also a major, to command the 
dragoons. The little army at that time had gro officers and men, 
of whom 250 were 4th Infantry regulars, 60 Kentucky volun- 
teers, and 600 Indiana militiamen. 


2. 

Harrison built another blockhouse at the mouth of the Vermil- 
lion River just above Montezuma, where he entered territory to 
which the whites had no treaty rights. On November 5 he 
emerged from the heavy woodlands and approached the Tippe- 
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canoe. It was with amazement that the recruits from the hill 
country of southern Indiana and Kentucky viewed the vast 
sweep of the open plains, heavy with long grasses, stretching in 
unbroken grandeur toward the lakes. 

Harrison, a careful commander, was continuously alert. Clouds 
of hostile Indians hovered on his flanks. On the night of the sixth 
he camped near the Prophet’s town in an oak grove on a low 
ridge backed by a small stream known later as Burnet’s Creek. 
A delegation of Indians had met him and suggested that camp 
site as convenient for the conference to be held the next morning. 
Harrison had it inspected and confirmed it only after an agree- 
ment was reached that there would be no hostilities until a parley 
could be held. Some of his officers, the most emphatic being 
Daviess, wanted to attack the Prophet’s town at once. 

Harrison was not satisfied with the camp’s location. As he 
pointed out in his report, he thought it offered an easy approach 
for the enemy through a forest of oaks at his left rear flank. The 
site was, in fact, ideal for defense. Twenty-nine years later, when 
Harrison’s name was in politics and he was being charged with 
lack of prudence in the selection of his camp, Senator Thomas 
Corwin of Ohio, a leading orator of Congress, analyzed it care- 
fully in a long disquisition on the “art of contramentation.” He 
pointed out that Harrison had camped with a river behind him 
and a swamp on his flank, the exact conditions which Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, having observed the defensive tactics of the wild 
boar, demanded for the utmost security.*° 

The camp was the shape of a right triangle with the creek as 
the hypotenuse. The front was held by three companies of Indi- 
ana militia commanded by Colonel Joseph Bartholomew, in the 
midst of which was stationed a battalion of the 4th Infantry com- 
manded by Major George Rogers Clark Floyd. Along the rear, 
near the creek and forming the hypotenuse, were four companies 
of Indiana militia commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Luke 
Decker. In the left rear of Bartholomew, at the point where the 
Indian attack fell, were two regular companies commanded by 
Captains William C. Bean and Robert C. Barton. The other side 
of the triangle was held by Major Wells, who commanded 
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chiefly the mounted riflemen. The dragoons under Major Daviess 
were behind Major Floyd’s regulars at the left of the front line. 
Stationed nearest the blunted point of the triangle, in the oak 
grove, was a mounted rifle detail under Captain Spier Spencer. 

Harrison gave detailed instructions for the defense. The cav- 
alry, dismounted, formed the reserve for the relief of any section. 
Four units comprising 120 men were detailed for guard duty 
under five officers and the balance of the army was allowed to 
sleep under arms. It drizzled intermittently and a cold wind blew 
across the fiatlands. After midnight a moon shone. 

Near by the Prophet brewed a “hell broth” and read its mean- 
ing. It said to attack. He was not enough of a soldier to make 
a plan. Three chiefs, White Loon, Steve Easter and Winnemac, 
the last of whom had posed as Harrison’s friend, helped get his 
followers into position. The beating of deer hoofs was used as 
a signal for advancing and retreating. There were no other 
orders. 

At 3:45 on the morning of November 7, 1811, Harrison was 
pulling on his boots after a short sleep. Just then a shot sounded 
at the northwest corner of the camp. The night was pierced by 
savage whoops and a heavy fire was poured in at the angle 
formed by the juncture of Barton and Wells. The Indians had 
crept through the woods along the creek with the intention of 
tomahawking the sentinels and breaking into the lines before 
being detected. 

The army was saved by an alert sentinel, Private Stephen Mars 
of Kentucky, who heard the Indians and fired a warning. He was 
shot down before he could reach his own lines. 

Harrison’s aide, Colonel Abraham Owen, was killed just as the 
battle opened. That night Harrison had hitched his beautiful 
gray mare to a stake near his marquee to be instantly ready. 
Troops bringing in the baggage train had moved her to another 
position. Major Owen later tied his horse, a bay, to the same 
stake. When the alarm sounded Harrison rushed to the stake. 
Finding his own horse gone, he jumped on the bay and rode off 
to the menaced angle of his camp. Owen dashed out next and, 
unable to find his horse, discovered and mounted the general’s 
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gray mare. Scarcely was he in the saddle before he was dropped 
by a musket ball fired from an ambush near by. The Indians had 
waited for the rider of a gray horse.” 

The incident was brought up during later political campaigns 
as a calumny against the general. Detractors intended to show 
that he let the Kentucky major die in his place. Certainly no cen- 
sure was due Harrison for taking the first horse available when 
his own was gone. His action probably saved the army, for his 
prompt work of supporting the lines and directing the engage- 
ment kept steady a force composed largely of raw recruits such 
as had been slaughtered under General St. Clair. Harrison’s death 
at the outset of the fighting might have been disastrous for the 
little command. 

Apparently the Prophet had hoped to slay the general at an 
early stage. He had two Winnebago hatchet men assigned to the 
duty if a parley should be held. On the night of the battle a 
Negro camp follower named Ben, who had been missing, was 
apprehended near the general’s marquee and arrested on charges 
of deserting to the enemy and returning to murder the general. 
It was believed that he had told the Indians Harrison had no artil- 
lery, which the red men dreaded, and that his information was 
a point in bringing on the attack. The camp follower Ben could 
give no satisfactory story about why he was looking for the 
general and was sentenced by a drumhead court-martial to be 
hanged. He was spared by Harrison’s clemency.** 

The only legitimate criticism of Harrison’s conduct was that 
he exposed himself too freely on the firing line, where a bullet 
passed through his hat. Ensign John Tipton said, “A cooler and 
braver man on the field of battle never lived.” ** 

Arriving at the angle where the approach of the Indians was 
detected, the general found that the left of Geiger’s company 
had been broken. Some of the Indians had got into the camp. 
Barton, at the left of the line along Burnet’s Creek, also had been 
severely handled, yet neither company gave way and Harrison 
was able to rush two companies from Decker’s command to the 
support of the hard-pressed salient. The Indians who had pene- 
trated the lines were dispatched. 
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The situation at the northwest corner of the camp had just 
been brought under control when heavy firing broke out at the 
northeast salient, held by companies of the 4th Infantry, and 
along the front of Bartholomew’s line. Harrison hurried to that 
quarter and judged by the firing that Indians had concentrated 
in a clump of trees immediately in front of the regulars. Major 
Daviess was ready with his dragoons and Harrison told him to 
clear the woods. He charged with a small party but fell mortally 
wounded and his men were driven back. It was still dark and the 
operation was difficult. Harrison felt that Daviess, actuated by 
personal courage, had not taken enough men on this movement, 
and the Indians were able to attack his flanks. Meanwhile the 
campfires, by which the troops had formed, had been extin- 
guished. Captain Josiah Snelling’s company of the 4th Infantry 
then assailed the woods where Daviess had fallen and cleared it 
of the enemy, who suffered heavily from the fire of the regulars. 

At this juncture the Indians attacked in heavy force on the 
other extremity of Harrison’s camp, the blunt point of the tri- 
angle held by Captain Spier Spencer and his mounted riflemen. 
Harrison was soon on the ground and asked where Captain 
Spencer was. “Dead,” replied Ensign John Tipton. “Where are 
the lieutenants?” Harrison asked. “Dead,” Tipton said again. 
“Where is the ensign?” “I am here,” was the answer. “Good,” 
Harrison said. “Hold your position and I will relieve you in a 
minute.” °°? The general did that promptly by rushing Robb’s 
rifle company, which in some manner had become detached, 
from the other end of the line. A company of regulars was sent 
to fill the hole left by Robb’s movements. 

Thus the lines of the triangle were maintained intact as the red 
men continued a fire along two sides of the camp. Harrison 
moved from point to point watching for any weakness. His prob- 
lem was to hold until daybreak, when the numbers and disposi- 
tions of his foes might be learned. Finally light revealed heavy 
Indian concentrations on his flanks. He was about to order an 
advance by the dragoons when Major Wells, at the north end of 
the triangle, anticipated the order, charged with his infantry and 
put the Indians to flight with the bayonet. Wells’s attack was 
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followed by that of the cavalry, which could advance only with 
difficulty over the swampy ground. A similar charge at the other 
end of the line dispersed the Indians on the right flank. They 
retired behind Burnet’s Creek and were lost to sight in the trees. 

Harrison cautiously held his lines during the remainder of the 
seventh, partly because rumors about the absence of Tecumseh 
from the battlefield arose. One report was that he was bringing 
up a larger army to support his brother, whose inability to com- 
mand or to exert magical influences were well demonstrated dur- 
ing the engagement. Instead of conducting a tactical movement, 
he took a position on a hill and sent up incantations that were 
intended to seal the fate of the whites. His chantings were heard 
throughout the battle. Later the Prophet contended that his 
charms would not work because his wife had carelessly touched 
his sacred vessels. When his disillusioned followers left the field, 
he hid with a band of Wyandot on Wildcat Creek, which enters 
the Wabash from the east near the present city of Lafayette, 
Indiana. On the morning of November 8, Harrison moved out 
to attack the Prophet’s town, but, finding it deserted, fired and 
destroyed it. His troops picked up in the Prophet’s town rifles 
and muskets of British origin. The Prophet’s followers had ac- 
quired much furniture, which was destroyed. 

Harrison’s casualties at Tippecanoe numbered 188, of whom 
61 were killed and 127 wounded—a casualty rate of about one in 
five. His losses included ten officers, of whom the best-known 
nationally was the able Lexington lawyer, Major Daviess, 
brother-in-law of Chief Justice John Marshall and the first law- 
yer from west of the mountains to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court.*® As United States District Attorney in 
Kentucky, he had presented the Kentucky case against Aaron 
Burr, whom Henry Clay defended. 

Colonel Boyd’s competent command of the 4th Infantry was 
important to the steadiness of the lines and later efforts were 
made, long after he was dead, to give him major credit for the 
victory. Harrison commended him highly in his report. But 
among those who returned that day from the battle, there was 
no doubt that the victory was due to Harrison’s careful prepara- 
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tions, his calmness and his attention to details in every quarter of 
the camp. None could then guess, of course, that it was a Presi- 
dent-making victory. 


4. 

Returning from the South in early 1812, Tecumseh was exas- 
perated that his brother had goaded his followers into the fruit- 
less attack on the American army. Tecumseh would not have 
gambled on a battle at this stage. He had fought against Anthony 
Wayne and knew the American troops under a resolute com- 
mander could not be broken. He stormed at the deflated Prophet, 
grabbed him by the hair and threatened to kill him. The Prophet 
found it convenient to take a quick trip to the upper waters of 
the Mississippi, where the victory of the whites at Tippecanoe 
had tended to arouse sympathies for him and the tent flaps were 
open for his rituals. Although welcomed in the Northwest, he 
was never a factor in the unforgiving Tecumseh’s plans again. 
Tecumseh, still resolute and still having no other thoughts than 
the continuance of his work for an Indian state, remained ada- 
mant in his contention that the treaty lands had been taken from 
the Indians wrongfully. 

While the West was acclaiming Harrison’s victory and while 
the legislatures of Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois were passing 
commendatory resolutions, Harrison marched his army back to 
Vincennes. There Tecumseh, with a modest retinue of only 
eighty warriors, called on him again. He asked permission to go 
to Washington to lay his case before President Madison, but he 
insisted on going with an escort of several hundred. Harrison 
granted permission for Tecumseh to go alone, but that was not 
in keeping with the Indian’s haughty spirit. 

Such a meeting would have been a high point in the history of 
the period. If a conciliation could have been effected it might 
have averted a merciless war in the West. Tecumseh said he did 
not want war and strongly emphasized that if Madison would 
agree not to make another treaty without first gaining the assent 
of all the Indian tribes, he and his warriors would be on the side 
of the “Seventeen Fires” in the war about to begin with Great 
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Britain. If Madison would make no such agreement, he threat- 
ened, he would be compelled to serve with the British. 

Tecumseh treated the Battle of Tippecanoe with indifference, 
as an “unfortunate transaction that took place between the white 
people and a few of our young men.” * To the British Indian 
agent at Malden he said: 


You tell us to retreat or turn to one side should the Big Knives 
come against us. Had I been at home in the late unfortunate affair 
I should have done so; but those I left at home were (I cannot 
call them men) a poor set of people, and their scuffle with the 
Big Knives I compared to a struggle between little children who 
only scratch each other’s faces. The Kickapoos, Winnebagoes 
have since been to Post Vincennes and settled the matter 
amicably.* 


The Indians began a series of depredations and Tecumseh went 
on to Malden. He would never again attend a peace talk with the 
Americans. When asked to, he replied, “No. I have taken sides 
with the King and I will suffer my bones to bleach on this shore 
before I will recross that stream to take part in any council of 
neutrality.” 


he 
Tecumseh’s plan for an Indian state soon became the darling 
notion of the British cabinet. While the object of the Western 
sections in their demand for war on Britain has often been looked 
on as a desire to annex Canada to obtain more territory and trade, 
it was more truly to prevent the dismemberment of the United 
States and the creation of an Indian country. That country, while 
nominally free, would have been a British protectorate. It would 
have included the southern shores of the Great Lakes, now the 
greatest industrial area in the world. The West wanted Canada 
more for security than greed. Harrison sent word to Washington 
that most of the people were abandoning their farms and seeking 
security in blockhouses. 
The beliefs of the moment may quickly become the hard facts 
on which history moves. The record of the relationship between 
the British government and the Northwest Indians, as it might be 
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gleaned from the official papers, was not spread out for the fron- 
tier public to examine in late 1811 and early 1812. But even if it 
had been, there is doubt that anything could have dislodged the 
settlers’ conviction that Great Britain was inciting the Indians to 
attack them and was rewarding the Indians with a bounty for 
scalps. Io the frontier Britain appeared to place that policy even 
ahead of the winning of the Peninsular War. It was an under- 
standable lack of perspective. 

One of the devastating documents which made the rounds is 
indicative of what was appearing in the American press and 
shows the information on which the border formed its opinions. 
It was a letter from Major James Crawford to Governor Haldi- 
mand at Quebec, dated Fiago, January 3, 1782. Of it the National 
Intelligencer, which published it after war had been declared, 
said, “We cannot but shudder when we read of human scalps 
being made a merchantable commodity, barrelled up and regu- 
larly invoiced for the English market.” The letter was then 
quoted as follows: 


May it please your excellency: at the request of the Seneca 
Chiefs, I send herewith to your excellency under the care of 
James Boyd eight packs of scalps cured, dried, hooped and 
painted with all the Indian triumphal marks of which the follow- 
ing is an invoice and explanation. 

No. 1 Containing 43 scalps of congress soldiers, killed in dif- 
ferent skirmishes; these are stretched on black hoops, 4 inches in 
diameter; the inside of the skin painted red with a small black 
spot to denote their being killed with bullets; also 62 farmers 
killed in their houses, the hoops red, the skin painted brown and 
marked with a hoe, a black circle all around to denote their being 
surprised in the night and a black hatchet in the middle to denote 
their being killed with that weapon. 

No. 2 Containing 93 farmers killed in their houses... 
white circles and suns shew that we surprised in daytime. Black 
bullet on some, hatchet on others. 

No. 3. 97 farmers, hoops green to shew working in fields. 

No. 4 102 farmers. 18 marked with yellow flame to shew 
that they were burned alive after being scalped. Most farmers 
appear by hair to be young or middle aged. 

No. 5 81 women, long hair; those braided to shew they were 
mothers. 
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No. 6 193 boy’s scalps various ages, white ground on the 
skin as tear in middle. 

No. 211 girls scalps big and little small yellow hoops 
marked eter club, knife etc. 

No. 8 Mixture 122 with box of birch bark containing 29 
infant scalps small white hoops. Only little black knife in middle 
to shew they were ripped out of mothers body. 

Note of Seneca to Governor Haldemond 

Father: We wish to send these over the water to the great king 
that he may regard them and see our faithfulness in destroying 
his enemies, and know that his presents have not been made to 
an ungrateful people. 

Father: The king’s enemies were formerly like young pan- 
thers, they could neither bite nor scratch; we could play with 
them safely; we feared nothing that they could do to us. But now 
their bodies are becoming as the elk, and strong as the buffalo; 
they have also got great and sharp claws. They have driven us 
out of our country for taking part in your quarrel. We expect 
the great king to give us another country.* 


Another item read by Washington officialdom in the /ntelli- 
gencer was: “The British commander at Kingston [Upper Can- 
ada] sends out a general order that the same price 1s now offered 
for the bringing in of a prisoner as that given for a scalp.” ** The 
Western demand for war after the battle of Tippecanoe was 
summed up in the House on January 4, 1812, by Representative 
John Rhea of Tennessee, the veteran of the battle of Kings 
Mountain who customarily had a good press when he spoke. In 
his remarks on the cause for war, published by the Intelligencer, 
he insisted that the part of North America 


which joins the United States on the northeast, north and north- 
west shall be provided for in a mode that will hereafter put it out 
of the power of Great Britain or any other British trader, agent 
or factor, or company of British traders, to supply Indian tribes 
with arms and ammunition to instigate and incite Indians to dis- 
turb and harass our frontiers and to murder and scalp our help- 
less women.* 


Again, the Lexington Reporter of May 30 emphasized: ‘The 
Government must not abandon the western country to the Brit- 
ish even if the easterners are willing to abandon the 7,000 sea- 
men.” Niles, with the customary positiveness of his Register, 
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said: “We have but one opinion as to the cause of the depreda- 
tions of the Indians—which was, and is, that they are instigated 
and supported by the British in Canada, any official declaration 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Harrison had information from a trader that in one year 
Malden issued to the Indians goods valued at 20,000 pounds 
sterling, and commented: “All the peltries collected on the 
waters of the Wabash, in one year, if sold in the London market, 
would not pay the freight of the goods which have been given 
to the Indians.” *° On June 11, 1812, Secretary of War Eustis 
transmitted to Congress voluminous documents he had gathered 
showing the distribution of goods and inflammatory actions car- 
ried on by British agents among the Indians. 

Historically, the British had a bad record in the Northwest. 
Britain obstinately held the Northwestern forts even after the 
Treaty of 1783 awarded them to the Americans. Her agents had 
notoriously supplied weapons to Indians hostile to the Americans. 
British weapons were employed by the Miami Indians at St. 
Clair’s defeat and were found in abundance on the battlefield 
after Anthony Wayne had won the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 
When the British finally withdrew to Canada, the outpost of the 
Indian trade and the focal point for the dispensation of fire- 
arms and ammunition was shifted to Fort Malden, or Amherst- 
burg, near the northwestern extremity of Lake Erie, on the 
Canadian side of the Detroit River. 

Lord Dorchester, or General Guy Carleton, of the British 
Army during the American Revolution, had used the Indians 
against the Americans. He had served as governor-general of 
Canada until 1796. He was thoroughly distrusted by the Ameri- 
can settlers, who attributed to him the continued incitement of 
the tribes inside the American borders. The departure of Dor- 
chester and the final transfer of the Northwest forts to the Amer- 
icans gave the territory west of the mountains a period of com- 
parative peace, but when the controversy over the rights of 
neutral ships began to tax the two governments, the frontier 
detected a change in the attitude of the British agents and the 
Indian chiefs. 
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It was natural for the frontier to believe that a custom prac- 
ticed by some of the British representatives during the Revolu- 
tionary War—the custom of paying a bounty for scalps—would 
be resumed during the new controversy. The British government 
remained singularly indifferent to the hostile opinion of the 
Mississippi Valley. If any of the charges made in the West over 
a period of years were undeserved, the British made no serious 
effort at refutation. The record that was slowly accumulated was 
allowed to stand. The Prince Regent did reply to Madison’s war 
message on January 13, 1813, by saying, “The charge of exciting 
the Indians to offensive measures against the United States is .. . 
void of foundation.” But by that time the case was already in and 
the verdict rendered. It was too late to dislodge a fixed idea or 
to prevent the war then under way. One stanza of newspaper 
verse after the Battle of Tippecanoe mirrored the mood: 


See our Western Brothers bleed! 
British gold has done the deed. 

Child and Mother, Son and Sire, 
Beneath the tomahawk expire.*’ 


Governor-General Brock of Upper Canada disavowed urging 
on the Prophet at Tippecanoe. That denial had no bearing on 
frontier opinion. For the West, the declaration of war on June 
18, 1812, was only a confirmation. The War of 1812 had begun 
along Burnet’s Creek and the Tippecanoe River on November 7, 
1811. Many Americans fought in the war which the government 
declared over the Orders in Council and impressments, because 


they feared a loss of the Northwest to a league of British and 
Indians.*® 


Me Eight 


Florida Filibusters 


From 1810 until June, 1812, when the de facto war in the 
West won legislative and executive acknowledgment, violence 
flared in different sections of the South, beginning in West 
Florida. 

That important strip of territory lying along the Gulf coast 
had not been securely fastened to any mother state after Napo- 
leon sold Louisiana to Jefferson. Spain held it, yet with no firm 
grip. While there has been much historical discussion of the 
diplomatic steps leading to the annexation of the Florida territory 
by the United States, the union was brought about actually by 
the Kemper brothers, whose work the statesmen later merely 
ratified. 

The annexation of West Florida grew out of the rough treat- 
ment Reuben, Samuel and Nathan Kemper received from the 
Spanish authorities at Baton Rouge. The incident was one of 
those minor affairs such as sometimes shape the course of prov- 
inces and empires. 

The Kempers were born in Virginia, where their father was 
a Baptist minister. When the father moved to Cincinnati, three 
of his seven sons settled in Mississippi, near the Louisiana border. 
They represented the unbridled individualism of the pioneer 
South, looked with distrust on the near-by Spaniards and earned 
in return the disfavor of Spaniards in Baton Rouge. 

In 1805 the Kempers assembled a mounted party, made a 
reconnaissance of Baton Rouge and judged conditions were not 
yet favorable for open hostilities with the Spanish garrison. Soon 
thereafter the affronted Spanish governor collected twelve fron- 
tiersmen, including some Americans whose services were avail- 
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able at a price, and sent them to abduct the Kempers. Brandishing 
guns and clubs, these rogues broke into Nathan Kemper’s house. 
They dragged Reuben from his bed, beat him until he was un- 
conscious, and then beat Nathan. The attackers tied both with 
ropes and gagged them with sassafras roots. 

Next the Spanish party put ropes around the necks of the two 
men, tied the ropes to their saddles and forced the men to run in 
front of the horses until they reached the Spanish line. Later 
Samuel Kemper, the third brother, was treated with similar bru- 
tality—he was dragged a hundred yards with a rope around his 
neck and brought to join the others at Tunica, on the Mississippi 
River. There the three brothers were turned over to Colonel 
Samuel Alston, the representative of the Spanish government. He 
tied them on their backs on a boat and started them down the 
river to Baton Rouge, where they were to be transported to 
Cuba for mine labor. 

News of the kidnaping spread with lightning speed over Mis- 
sissippi and across the Mississippi River to an American fort in 
Pointe Coupee parish on the Louisiana side. There a Lieutenant 
Wilson, who commanded, determined to intervene. Wilson 
watched the. boats coming down the river. They were numerous 
and none in his garrison could be certain which was the Spanish 
craft with the prisoners. Then, as a boat passed the fort, a great 
voice boomed out from her deck: “It is Reuben Kemper the 
Spaniards are taking to the mines.” Wilson at once sent an armed 
boat which stopped the vessel, freed the Kemper brothers and 
arrested their captors. Reuben had won freedom by chewing up 
his sassafras gag. 

The Spanish party was turned over to the United States mar- 
shal for trial. They had to be put under close guard as a protec- 
tion against an aroused public.* John Randolph, thoroughly 
enraged, had the Kempers brought to Washington to tell their 
story to Congress and introduced a bill for a military force that 
would guard the Mississippi border and chastise the Spaniards. 
Clay made a fiery speech in the Senate against the Spaniards. 

Randolph’s bill did not pass, but the Kempers did not need the 
assistance of Congress. They bided their time and prepared their 
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plans carefully. In the autumn of 1810, at the head of a strong 
force of American settlers, Reuben and Samuel Kemper left their 
rendezvous at St. Francisville and appeared suddenly at Baton 
Rouge. It was not surprising that in the capture of the town the 
Spanish governor, Grandpre, should be killed. The battle for 
possession of Baton Rouge was no more than a skirmish, and 
after it the Spanish occupants fled to Mobile and Pensacola. The 
Kempers and their Bayou Sara insurgents made a triumphal entry. 
The insurgents occupied the fort, held a convention that de- 
clared Baton Rouge an independent nation ready to receive 
ambassadors from the rest of the world and ran up a one-star 
flag. The coup demonstrated that the Kempers were not persons 
to be handled with imprudence by the Spanish governor. 
Through the connivance of William C. C. Claiborne, governor 
of the New Orleans territory, the new Baton Rouge government 
asked the United States to recognize it and establish a protector- 
ate. President Madison was willing to ratify the work of the 
Kempers, but for the ends of statehood, not independence. The 
territory of West Florida had been in dispute between the 
United States and Spain and here was an opportunity to bring it 
under American dominion. Madison issued a proclamation, dated 
October 27, 1810, which outlined a number of “weighty and 
urgent considerations” and took over West Florida as far east as 
the Perdido River, the stream which now forms the border be- 
tween the western strip of Florida and Alabama. Madison wanted 
no protectorate, but full ownership. He claimed title under the 
Louisiana Purchase and said delivery had been suspended by 
events over which the United States had no control. Governor 
Claiborne was assigned to take possession of the territory. 


Ls 


After the Kemper brothers had sought out and obtained re- 
venge on members of the party that kidnaped them,’ Reuben 
swore vengeance on all Spaniards in North America. For the 
next two years he was a leading factor in an undercurrent of 
turbulence and conflict through the Southwest. Reuben first 
headed an expedition of Alabamians against Mobile. He was sent 
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by the Baton Rouge convention to the Tombigbee River for the 
purpose of completing the expulsion of the Spaniards from the 
Gulf coast. A messenger was dispatched to Folch, the Spanish 
governor in Mobile, demanding the surrender of that town. 

Although he was badly frightened, Folch learned that the 
attacking force was drinking liquor and was not strong in num- 
bers. He sent out troops who dispersed the Americans and cap- 
tured ten men. The prisoners were transported to the Morro 
Castle dungeons at Havana. Kemper went on in 1812 to partici- 
pate in a campaign against the Mexicans that took him as far into 
the interior as San Antonio. 

When Kemper’s messenger called on Governor Folch, the 
governor blew first hot and then cold on the question of yielding 
the fortified post of Mobile. He wrote Monroe suggesting he 
would surrender Mobile unless reinforced promptly from Hav- 
ana, but a little later, after he had surprised and scattered the 
carousing band, he reconsidered. His letter meanwhile had been 
laid before Congress. In executive session, on January 15, 1811, 
that body overrode Federalist opposition to authorize the Prest- 
dent to enlarge his acquisition by taking possession of East Flor- 
ida also. He could act on either of two conditions: first, in case 
a third power tried to acquire East Florida by force; or, second, 
if the local authorities of the territory wanted relief from Spain 
and requested American intervention. The first condition, as 
Monroe pointed out to the French minister, was to prevent the 
acquisition of East Florida by Great Britain during the breakup 
of the Spanish Empire. 

Madison appointed commissioners to treat with East Florida 
authorities who might be interested in bringing the province into 
the American union, but when an American force under Captain 
Edmund P. Gaines approached Mobile, Governor Folch declined 
to yield it. It was not until early 1812 that Mobile was occupied 
for the United States by troops under Brigadier General James 
Wilkinson. 

In April 1812 Louisiana was admitted as a state. The east 
boundary was fixed at Pearl River and thus a part of what had 
been West Florida was incorporated in the United States. The re- 
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mainder, or the eastern portion of West Florida, was joined with 
Mississippi Territory and ultimately became parts of the states of 
Mississippi and Alabama. 


Le 


The impromptu war which soon broke out in the Southeast 
resulted from the belief of Georgians that Great Britain would 
strike at the United States through Florida. While the West 
looked to the capture of Canada as the means of obtaining secu- 
rity against the Indians, the South believed just as surely that the 
Indians had been incited by the Spaniards and would be even 
more menacing if Britain reached the Florida coast. No reassur- 
ances, perce repeated or official, could convince large num- 
bers in the South that the British did not pay a regular bounty 
for American scalps. 

Georgians who were interested in annexing East Florida—the 
territory embraced in the present state of Florida—were encoun- 
tering an obstacle, in that the people south of the St. Marys 
River were momentarily disinterested in the benefits to be de- 
rived from ties with a northern republic. Due to the European 
Orders and decrees and the embargo, Amelia Island had become 
one of the important shipping centers of the Western World. 
To and from her ports went hundreds of vessels smuggling the 
world’s produce from nation to nation. The island engaged also 
in a large trade in lumber, which warfare brings into heavy de- 
mand. Fernandina, a booming town on the island, had set itself 
up as something of a free port and was satisfied with conditions 
as they were. 

But all of this was no deterrent to Brigadier General George 
Mathews, a veteran of the Revolution, a former governor of 
Georgia and one of the commissioners appointed by Madison to 
treat with East Florida. He determined to imitate the Baton 
Rouge secession in the coveted Spanish province south of his 
Own State. 

Monroe’s letter of instructions to Mathews, dated January 26, 
1811, conveyed the impression that covert moves were in pros- 
pect. It told Mathews to go to East Florida “with all possible 
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expedition, concealing from general observation the trust com- 
mitted to you with that discretion which the delicacy and impor- 
tance of the undertaking require.” * The instructions then told 
him to take both East da West Florida if the governor or local 
authorities were disposed to surrender either or - both peacefully. 
In case there should be “room to entertain the suspicion of an 
existing design” by another power to take either of the Floridas, 
he was to preoccupy the territory by force. The letter said mili- 
tary assistance would be provided if needed, and added: “And in 
case you should, moreover, need naval assistance, you will re- 
ceive the same upon your application to the naval commander 
in pursuance of orders from the Navy Department.” 

To the blunt old soldier, whose understanding did not extend 
to the shadings of State Department phraseology, the impression 
seemed clear that Monroe wanted to take East Florida and 
thought Mathews just the man for such a duty. Captain Hugh 
G. Campbell, commanding the American naval force in the 
Southeast, based on Charleston, received orders from Secretary 
Hamilton to stand by. He too interpreted his instructions to 
mean giving co-operation. 

Mathews and his Georgians infiltrated the Rose Bluff section 
on the Florida side of the St. Marys River and soon had the bluff 
under their control. Thereupon, in early March 1812, without 
any indication that the governor wanted to surrender the terri- 
tory and without hearing of the approach of any third power to 
seize it, the Georgians Gaal the patriot flag of an independent 
East Florida, a white banner on which was imposed a blue infan- 
try soldier charging with bayonet. 

Mathews’ army was estimated variously at from 180 to 350 
men, the number varying, perhaps, from day to day. On March 
17, 1812, emboldened by their progress, they summoned Fernan- 
dina to surrender, but granted it free-port privileges until May 1, 
1813. The town was forced to comply, largely because of the 
presence of the American naval force, which, the town was per- 
mitted to believe, would open fire in case of a refusal. Captain 
Campbell naively explained to the Spanish commander, Don 
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Justo Lopez, that he was not acting in the name of the United 
States, but on behalf of a large number of the commander’s coun- 
trymen “who have thought proper to declare themselves inde- 
pendent.” * 

Thus on May 18, 1812, a month before the declaration of war 
against Great Britain, General Mathews completed the capture 
of Amelia Island. A sympathetic Floridian, William Craig, was 
named governor and it appeared that the Baton Rouge stroke 
had been duplicated neatly in East Florida. News of the capture 
spread over Georgia, new volunteers headed south, and soon 
Mathews commanded an army of 800 men, with which he ad- 
vanced on the Spanish capital of St. Augustine. 

When intelligence of Mathews’ operations reached Washing- 
ton, it threw the Federalists into an uproar. They protested that 
Madison was dismembering a friendly foreign power, Spain, and 
doing so after he had complained against Governor Sir James 
Craig of Canada for stirring up secession sentiment in New Eng- 
land. The Philadelphia Daily Advertiser carried a story about the 
Florida expedition under the sensational headline 4 PLOT MORE 
ATROCIOUS THAN HENRY’S.° The New York Evening Post and the 
Boston Gazette made heated attacks. The sensitive Madison ad- 
ministration decided that Mathews was too rugged an individu- 
alist. Madison’s views were reflected in a letter he wrote to 
Jefferson: “Mathews [sic] has been playing a strange comedy in 
the face of common sense, as well as his instructions. His extrava- 
gances place us in a most distressing dilemma.” 

General Mathews had never been discouraged by official 
cautioning, but rather had been given tacit approval by Wash- 
ington’s silence, and had consequently held to the impression that 
the United States really wanted East Florida. His letters show 
he had difficulty with spelling and sentence structure, but he 
possessed aggressive military sealities that were rare in the army 
of the day. He understood that the w ay to get territory was to 
go after it. He had just issued, through the new governor of 
Rarida. Craig, a manifesto declaring that anyone who assisted 
the Spanish governor in St. Augustine would be held guilty of 
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treason—a severe judgment on Spaniards fighting for their homes 
—when Monroe intervened. The Secretary wrote Mathews a 
soothing personal letter of appreciation for his zeal and suggesting 
that this zeal was responsible for carrying the general beyond his 
directives. But in the last paragraph Monroe relieved him as a 
commissioner.® 

The old patriot was not placated with soft words. Action he 
understood, and this action amounted'to censure. Back in the 
French and Indian wars, in 1757, he had commanded a company 
of colonists, had fought in Lord Dunmore’s War, had served 
under Washington and Greene in the Revolution and had taken 
a wound at Germantown. He set out for Washington in a heat, 
saying, “I’ll be damned if I don’t blow them all up.” But he died 
at Augusta en route. Had he survived he might have put back- 
bone into the later effort to capture Canada.° 

Governor David B. Mitchell of Georgia was named to sup- 
plant Mathews. He wanted East Florida as a protection for his 
state and felt that Congress would back up his predecessor, Ma- 
thews, even if the President would not. The House, whipped on 
by Grundy of Tennessee, passed a bill authorizing Madison to 
take over East Florida, but the Senate, free from domination by 
the War Hawks, declined to concur. War was still two months 
away but fighting already had begun in two theaters. 

A National Intelligencer news story of November 28, 1812, 
showed Georgia’s difficulty was not with Spaniards but with the 
wording of the Constitution. A bill introduced in the Georgia 
legislature authorized the governor to reduce Fort Augustine. 
The obstacle that developed was the paragraph in the Constitu- 
tion saying no state should engage in war without the consent 
of Congress unless actually invaded. The Georgians, according 
to the story, were not prepared to say they were actually in- 
vaded, “but murders” they asserted, “have been committed under 
our very eyes and savage warfare is now in operation against us, 
sanctioned by the Governor of Augustine; which, surely, places 
the citizens of the state in ‘eminent danger’ and in a situation that 
‘will not admit of delay.’”’ A resolution of the city council of 
Savannah authorized the purchase of a vessel and ammunition 
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“suitable to guard the harbor in aid of the general government.” 
Like the Western states, Georgia, in its incursions into East 
Florida, jumped the gun on the formal declaration of the war, 


which the government thought was being fought over the Or- 
ders in Council and impressments. 


Y% Nine 


Mob Rule in Baltimore 


Just as the government was beginning its war efforts, a riot 
occurred in Baltimore on July 27 and 28, 1812, which alienated 
responsible people in all sections of the country, and threw 
Maryland, where the better element viewed the excesses of the 
mob with horror, into the Federalist column in the next election. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate for Madison and 
the Republican party than that the rioters, who thought they 
were acting in the President’s interests, should reproduce in this 
country the scenes of the Reign of Terror. The French cruelty 
still stood, after the passing of seventeen years, as a warning 
against reposing power too speedily in the hands of the people. 

The Baltimore riot lasted through two nights. In it the infirm 
and elderly General James Lingan, who had fought with distinc- 
tion in the Revolutionary War, was beaten to death; General 
Henry Lee was wounded so severely that he never recovered; and 
a number of the city’s leading citizens were heinously assaulted and 
left for dead. The riot was due chiefly to the incompetence of the 
mayor of the city, Edward Johnson, and of the commanding offi- 
cer of the Baltimore brigade, General John Stricker. The outburst 
is a chapter that has been neglected in the story of the struggle in 
this country to achieve and maintain a free press. 

The riot was the outgrowth of a feud between the Baltimore 
W hig, a newspaper published sporadically and, in the end, unsuc- 
cessfully, and the Federal Republican, published by Alexander 
Contee Hanson, a twenty-six-year-old graduate of St. John’s 
College in Annapolis and scion of one of the leading families of 
the state. His grandfather, John Hanson, had presided over the 
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Continental Congress at the time when the independence of the 
colonies was recognized by Great Britain and was consequently 
looked on as the first President of a free America. In this capacity 
he had tendered the thanks of Congress to General Washington 
for the victory at Yorktown. Hanson’s uncle, Benjamin Contee, 
likewise had a distinguished record of service in the Continental 
Congress. Hanson’s father had been Washington’s secretary. 

Young Hanson was marked for a public career. He had al- 
ready entered upon it in 1811 as a member of the Maryland 
house of delegates. As an opponent of war, a firm supporter of 
the Bill of Rights and a practitioner of free expression and a free 
press, he was a respected opponent of the War Hawks and an 
annoyance to the administration. He ranked almost with John 
Randolph as a coiner of phrases which delighted the Federalists 
by their unsparing ridicule. 

The Whig referred to Hanson and his group as “murderous 
traitors,” * a phrase which inflamed the mob. On June 21, three 
days after the declaration of war against England, a crowd gath- 
ered in front of Hanson’s newspaper office in Baltimore and 
“pulled down the house,” a literal term which meant leveling it 
so that no brick or board remained on another. Hanson had to 
quit publication, but a month later, on July 26, he returned to 
Baltimore, took as a partner Jacob Wagner, who had served as 
chief clerk of the State Department in Washington’s administra- 
tion, and set up his shop in Wagner’s house on South Charles 
Street. 

Hanson had received pledges of help from numerous citizens, 
including General Henry (Light-Horse Harry) Lee, one of 
General Washington’s favorite subordinates during the Revolu- 
tion and the commanding general of the army sent to quell the 
Whisky Rebellion during Washington’s first term. Lee had been 
governor of Virginia, been a United States Congressman, and 
had served in various other capacities. He had delivered the 
oration on the death of George Washington. In material he gave 
to John Marshall for a resolution in the House, he had written 
about Washington the immortal phrase, “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” His son, Robert 
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Edward Lee, who was to become one of the country’s inspiring 
men and commander of the Army of Northern Virginia of the 
Confederate States of America, was then, in July 1812, but five 
years old. 

Lee had been one of the principal opponents of Patrick Henry 
and Monroe, who opposed the federal Constitution, and he had a 
large part in influencing Virginia to adopt it. He had an abiding 
devotion for those guarantees of liberty which Madison, a cham- 
pion of the rights of minorities, had, with the help of Richard 
Henry Lee, incorporated in the first ten amendments, known as 
the Bill of Rights. 

One of Madison’s contributions had been the First Amend- 
ment, which guaranteed freedom of speech and of the press, and 
it was more the defense of this provision than any intimacy with 
the younger Hanson that brought General Lee up from Virginia. 
With him came another general of the Revolution and devoted 
friend of George Washington, James Lingan of Georgetown. 
Others, chiefly young men of good Maryland families, were on 
hand to help Hanson get his newspaper re-established. John 
Howard Payne, while not present, urged Hanson not to suspend 
publication, but to fight for the freedom of the press. 

General Lee reached Wagner’s house, which Hanson had rented, 
at about seven o’clock on the night of the outbreak. He found 
a company of Hanson’s other friends present and many persons 
coming and going, some of whom were speculating on the pos- 
sibility that a mob might attack the house. Hanson, much 
concerned, asked a young friend to ride to Fells Point, the neigh- 
borhood from which danger was feared, to see whether any 
assemblage had taken place there. The scout went through the 
district and reported all quiet. He evidently missed the rendez- 
vous, for half an hour later a large crowd was seen advancing on 
Hanson’s residence, with a cloud of boys running in advance and 
hovering on the flanks. The mayor and city politicians tried 
rather weakly to blame the incitement of the riot on these boys, 
who were merely responding to their normal boys’ instincts and 
seeking the promised excitement. 

General Lee, as tough a partisan fighter as the country pos- 
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sessed, ordered the shutters closed and the doors barred. When 
a shower of stones and bricks rained on the outside of the house, 
Hanson shouted through one of the windows that he would 
resist the attackers, a warning that was answered by hoots, cat- 
calls and “the vilest of reproaches.” * Lee was anxious to avoid 
bloodshed. When the stoning continued and the warning was 
unheeded, he had a volley fired over the heads of the mob, and 
thus quieted matters momentarily. 

Wagner’s house was small, but the front part was three stories 
high. Lee put ten of his stoutest men on the first floor; Hanson 
had about the same number on the second floor, and Daniel 
Murray, a naval officer, commanded a smaller party on the third 
floor. 

Additions continually came to the mob, most undoubtedly 
being spectators. After midnight the mob tried to take the house 
by storm. The defenders finally fired in earnest, killing two 
assailants and wounding several others. 

At this juncture the besieged heard the ominous rumble of a 
fieldpiece drawn by the crowd along the cobbled street. Lee 
passed out bayonets to a party and was prepared to sally and 
capture the piece* when, just before daybreak, a troop of about 
twenty cavalrymen was seen approaching. It was commanded by 
Major B. Barney,* who, to the amazement of those inside the 
house, did not disperse the mob, but spoke to them in “soft and 
conciliatory tones,” ° and his method of preventing the use of the 
fieldpiece was to sit on it. He did station dragoons at the front 
door and windows of the house. 

General Lee then sent young Mercer, son of the former gover- 
nor of Maryland, and David Hoffman, of a well-known Balti- 
more family, to test the sentiment of the crowd. They were 
beaten, wounded and forced back into the house at a time when 
the cavalry troop was presumed to be in control. In such stale- 
mate the siege continued, and it was not until daylight that 
Mayor Johnson, General Stricker and about forty infantrymen 
appeared. When Johnson came to the door the defenders told 
him they had committed no crime, but he nevertheless asked the 
group to surrender themselves into his custody and guaranteed 
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their safety. Hanson immediately said that he would put no trust 
in the mayor’s word, and when General Stricker seconded the 
mayor’s request, the editor declared he had no more disposition 
to trust the general than the mayor. He said he knew both and 
would rely on neither. 

According to General Lee, Stricker then declared he would 
defend them “‘at the risk of his life” ° if any attempt should be 
made to injure them. General Lee, with a trust imposed in the 
word of a soldier, advised Hanson to give in. The editor reluc- 
tantly yielded, at the same time re-emphasizing his doubts. ‘The 
remarkable mayor said he would “consult the people” about 
where the prisoners should be lodged and conferred with the 
leaders of the mob, who insisted that the party be taken to the 
city jail. General Lee declared the jail was not safe against attack, 
but Stricker promised to reinforce it. 

The defenders were lined up in a column with General Lee 
and Stricker at the head. The mob threw stones and kicked at 
their legs. A stone hit young Charles Kilgore in the face. When 
they reached the jail, which General Lee felt suggested an un- 
merited punishment, they were classified as rogues. The turnkey 
locked the doors. 

The last word of Mayor Johnson was that he would send 
protection. But it became quite evident that Hanson had a much 
clearer understanding of the character of the city’s authorities 
than the other members of the party. As the day wore on, no 
effort was made to augment the jail’s defenses and no soldier put 
in an appearance. General Lee insisted that help would come, 
but as night settled even he lost confidence and declared that 
Stricker had dealt with them treacherously after all. The party at 
this time numbered twenty-three. When darkness fell, the jail 
was still without even a token squad of soldiers. Stricker seems to 
have thought better of “risking his life” in the defense of the 
prisoners. 

After dark the mob reassembled and rushed the door of the 
jail, where the jailer, named Bentley, turned over the keys. The 
crowd stormed in, shouting that they would get the “Tories.” It 
was a strange name for an alley-bred mob to be shouting at Light- 
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Horse Harry Lee, Washington’s cavalry commander, whose dar- 
ing capture of Paulus Hook was an outstanding exploit of the 
Revolution. Two of the young men in Editor Hanson’s party, 
Daniel Murray and John Thompson, resented the term and drew 
pistols, but General Lee, hopeful to the end, restrained them and 
said firing would only inflame the mob and lessen the chances of 
any to escape. Hanson also magnanimously opposed the firing. 

As the rioters came in through the jail door, several young 
men in the besieged party formed a flying wedge, charged the 
assailants, broke through them and, although taking numerous 
wounds, escaped in the darkness. Hanson was recognized by the 
mob leader, a butcher named Mumma, who might have been 
taken out of any page of the September Massacres. Mumma 
knocked Hanson down in the jail lobby, where the editor was 
trampled and beaten and then thrown down a flight of stairs 
outside the door. 

Incited by the savage Mumma, the mob entered into inhuman 
excesses scarcely understandable against those who, like Hanson, 
had offended only in the realm of political opinion, or who, like 
Generals Lee and Lingan, had devoted their lives to the struggle 
for liberty. Mumma singled out for special treatment nine of the 
prisoners including Lee, Lingan and another Revolutionary War 
soldier, Major Musgrove. They were beaten to insensibility. 

General Lee’s own account of the attack ended with the 
events occurring just as the mob entered the jail and he was felled 
and rendered unconscious by a blow, but a full statement, sworn 
to by numerous others, corroborated the press accounts of the 
atrocious nature of the assault on the defenseless party. After 
Hanson’s associates had been beaten and trampled, some of the 
mob stuck penknives into their faces and hands, while other 
attackers dropped melted candle grease into their eyes. General 
Lingan, seventy-four years old, had been a frail man ever since 
he had “rotted” in a British prison ship. A man jumped on him 
and stamped his breast until it was crushed, then struck blows on 
his head and body, one of which cleft his skull. All the time 
the assailant kept shouting: “The damned old rascal is the hardest 
dying of them all.” 
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Someone attempted to cut off General Lee’s nose and did leave 
it severely lacerated. Another assailant stabbed at Lee’s eye, but 
the blow glanced off his cheekbone and by chance struck Han- 
son’s breast, covering it with blood, and causing a mobster to 
shout, “Look at Hanson’s brains on his shirt.” * Four of the party 
who still retained consciousness, but feigned insensibility for 
protection, said the mob discussed numerous ways of disposing 
of the bodies, one being to bury them in a hole, and another to 
tar and feather them.* Someone suggested that Hanson be cas- 
trated. 

Finally Dr. John E. Hall, who had been in the jail but was 
neglected because he was not known by the leaders, prevailed on 
them to leave the bodies in his care until daylight. The mob 
believed all the victims to be dead or dying and, having been up 
for two nights and growing sated with blood and cruelties, dis- 
persed in the darkness. Jailer Bentley tried to reincarcerate all 
who had recovered, but friendly citizens now came to their 
assistance. Hanson had fainted from loss of blood and had to be 
carried from his hiding place. General Lee was spirited away to 
York, Pennsylvania, and put in a hospital, where for a time his 
death seemed probable. Others were taken to Ellicott Mills. John 
Thompson, who put up a strong resistance against the mob, had 
been “beat enough to kill an ox.” He was tarred and rolled in 
feathers, then put in a cart and carried through the Baltimore 
streets. The gangsters finally set the feathers afire. That he sur- 
vived was one of the freaks of the riot.° 

When the July dawn broke the mob was scattered and the 
little band that had come to Hanson’s assistance was out of the 
city and in hiding. Neither Mayor Johnson nor General Stricker, 
who had countenanced the ghastly crime by their neglect, had 
yet brought troops to the jail, although nearly everyone in the 
city of Baltimore knew what was happening. ANOTHER DREADFUL 
nicHT ran the headline of the dispatch published by the London 
Times of September 11, 1812. The story said that at about nine 
o’clock the mob forced the jail and “fell with the fury of canni- 
bals on twenty-six unarmed prisoners, and beat them with clubs 
until no signs of life remained, when they left them, thinking 
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they had fully completed their bloody deed.” One correspondent 
gave this account in a letter: “All I have ever read of the French 
does not equal what I saw and heard last night. Such expressions 
as these were current, ‘We'll root out the damned Tories,’ ‘We'll 
drink their blood,’ “We’ll eat their hearts.’ ’’ One of the accounts 
said that General Lee, “at length, after rendering the most signal 
service to his country, had his brains beat out with the clubs of a 
French mob.” *° It was not until August 5, 1812, eight days after 
the atrocity, that Mayor Johnson got around to issuing a procla- 
mation imposing a curfew and appointing a committee of inves- 
tigation. 

Adam Fonerden, member of the Baltimore council, declared 
the mob “disgraced the character of our city,” and the better 
element of the state agreed. Citizens of both Prince Georges and 
Charles counties, Maryland, adopted resolutions charging “per- 
fidy and cowardice” against Stricker and Johnson. The reaction 
over the country was that of profound shock. The National 
Intelligencer in Washington, which at first had been sparing in 
its criticisms of the “tumultuary proceedings in Baltimore,” 
came out firmly, on August 13, for freedom of the press and 
opposed mob rule. At first, however, its position had been 
sufficiently confused to cause the mass meeting held in Faneuil 
Hall, in Boston, to pass resolutions denouncing the Baltimore 
mob and the National Intelligencer in the same breath. 

The principal revulsion in the country was over the treatment 
of General Lingan. His body lay in the Baltimore jail yard most 
of the day following the night of violence.” Finally it was 
claimed by a relative and removed to Georgetown. Lingan had 
served there as collector of customs under appointment from 
President Washington. 

Voters—who often enjoy the role of vindicators—elected Edi- 
tor Hanson to Congress that autumn. He served until the end of 
the war and went on to the Senate. Rough handling by the mob 
had weakened his health. He died six years after the attack, at 
the age of thirty-three. 

When editors meet to honor those who fought for the freedom 
of the press, Hanson is rarely remembered. None gave that cause 
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more honorable and courageous service than this young editor 
and the two old generals of the Revolutionary War. Hanson 
made no further effort to publish in Baltimore. He printed his 
paper in Georgetown, circulated it in the District of Columbia 
and delivered it in Baltimore.” 

The Lingan funeral oration was delivered by George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, adopted son of George Washington, who had 
been reared at Mount Vernon. He was one of the best orators 
of the day. His words, even before he became one of the coun- 
try’s leading playwrights, commanded national attention. His 
oration was delivered at a time when the traditions of the free- 
dom of the press were being formed.” 

Custis pointed out that General Lingan died in defense of “one 
of the dearest rights of which freemen can boast.” He recalled 
words Lingan had spoken when he saw American soldiers dying 
on the Jersey prison ship: “Sweet, oh my country, should be thy 
liberties, when they are purchased at this monstrous price.” He 
related how the general had gone to Hanson’s aid for no other 
reason than that “he saw the liberties of the press violated and 
usurped.” Custis summed up the issue which had evoked the riot: 


The Liberty of the press is one of the noblest rights a freeman 
can boast. When the rights of opinion, the liberty of speech, and 
the liberty of the press, are prostrated under the feet of a lawless 
power, the citadel of freedom must soon surrender. Yes, my 
friends, and that power which destroys these attributes of liberty, 
is the pioneer which precedes the march of despotism." 


% Ten 
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Because the desultory fighting between the Indians and the 
whites had not ended after the Battle of Tippecanoe and militia 
companies were under arms, it was natural that hostilities should 
be renewed in the Northwest. 

Nothing like a general plan for the concerted movement of 
armies was in existence. The Secretary of War, William Eustis 
of Massachusetts, was a physician with a bent for politics, to 
which he was to give lifelong but mediocre service. He was 
absorbed in writing newspaper advertisements for bids from con- 
tractors on Army supplies and equipment—advertisements which 
gave the most precise details on what went to make a ration—and 
had little time for strategic considerations. 

Eustis was already becoming known as a penny pincher who 
did not understand that when republics go to war they ordi- 
narily do so with much prodigality and financial looseness. While 
serving earlier in Congress he had become so entranced with the 
numerous opportunities for governmental economies that his ob- 
session in the cabinet was a caution about spending. His aim was 
to buy only what was most urgently needed today and let the 
future look to itself. 

His first contact with the Army had been as a regimental sur- 
geon in the Revolution. He had been in the center of stirring 
events when, as the doctor at Benedict Arnold’s headquarters in 
the Robinson House, he had administered the restoratives to 
Peggy Shippen Arnold after her traitorous husband fled. When 
Shay’s Rebellion stirred New England Eustis was the surgeon sent 
with the expedition to reduce the malcontents. It was the excite- 
ment of this mission which persuaded him that politics was a 
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more stimulating career than medicine. In the cabinet he was not 
popular with his associates and was thoroughly disliked by the 
President’s slaves, whom he addressed brusquely, in contrast with 
the gentleness of Mr. Madison’s manner.* 

General Henry Dearborn, who had been Secretary of War in 
the Jefferson cabinet, had at this stage the fuller confidence of 
the President. Dearborn, too, was a physician, and his career had 
been illuminated by a number of creditable highlights. 

On the day word of the affair at Lexington and Concord 
reached him in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he laid down his 
scalpels and picked up his sword, and at the head of a company 
of sixty men, marched off to Cambridge. He fought with cour- 
age at Bunker Hill. When Arnold was preparing for his winter 
expedition that was to move through the Maine forests against 
Quebec, and there was no stampede of volunteers, Dearborn 
induced a captain who had been drafted to change places with 
him and allow him to make the journey. The severe march per- 
suaded Dearborn of the foolhardiness of winter campaigning. 
His provisions were so reduced that the weakened company had 
to eat a dog. Dearborn recovered from fever in time to rush in 
with Arnold and assault Quebec, where he was captured, but he 
was exchanged in time to participate in many of the principal 
Revolutionary engagements from Saratoga to Yorktown. 

After peace came Dearborn retired to farm along the Kenne- 
bec. Washington appointed him marshal of the Maine District, 
the voters sent him as a territorial delegate to Congress and 
Jefferson named and retained him as Secretary of War for eight 
years, a post that was a sinecure. From this he resigned, after 
Madison’s term began, to take the lucrative, although no more 
exacting position of collector of the port of Boston. He had lived 
through stirring events, but in 1812, at the age of sixty-one, his 
ardor had cooled, and the soldiers called him “Granny.” 

When war with Britain approached Madison appointed Dear- 
born one of the two major generals authorized by Congress and 
called him to Washington. He reached the capital in February 
1812, and remained into April. During those two months the 
collector of the port of Boston, the ex-physician, performed the 
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functions of an Army staff and evolved a sketchy plan for an 
advance on Canada by an army and three supporting corps. 

The principal attack would be to move up Lake Champlain 
from a base at Albany, New York, in a reverse of Burgoyne’s 
operation in 1777, and then to capture Montreal, the leading city 
of Canada. The supporting movements would be directed from 
the border points of Sackets Harbor, near which the St. Law- 
rence emerges from Lake Ontario, from the Niagara River, a 
thirty-six-mile frontier then open at any crossing, and from De- 
troit. At that time a town of about 800 people, Detroit was the 
capital of the Michigan Territory, the governor of which was 
William Hull, another Revolutionary general and one of the 
enigmas of American history. 

Hull, like Dearborn, was in Washington during the spring of 
1812 and was closeted often with Madison. Some of their confer- 
ences were attended by Chairman Peter Porter of the House 
foreign relations committee. Porter represented the Niagara 
border and his constituents wanted the Indians under control. He 
also had military ambitions and desired a place in the invasion of 
the Northwest. Hull, an amiable, white-haired, erect old sol- 
dier who could turn loose a stirring flow of oratory, had many 
friends, but, as something of a warning, numerous doubters. His 
powers of decision had atrophied. The sobering influences of 
his later years seemed to have stifled all zest in his make-up. Yet 
his personal courage had been adequate while he was serving as 
a major of the Connecticut troops in the Revolution,’ and ap- 
peared to be sufficient at the outset of his frontier campaigning in 
TO 12. 

In Washington he insisted to Madison at their first conference 
that if he were to advance into Canada from Detroit, it would 
be necessary for the United States to have naval superiority on 
Lake Erie. That was impractical at the moment because the gov- 
ernment did not possess the ships. At a second meeting both Hull 
and Madison “waived” the matter of the Lake Erie fleet. In the 
opinion of Peter Porter, who was present, control of the lake 
“doubtless was inexpedient.” ® 

Naval control of Lake Erie would permit an army moving 
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eastward from Detroit to draw provisions through Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland or Sandusky, then the only Lake Erie ports of the 
United States. Without such control, supplies would have to 
come down the Ohio River to Cincinnati, then over the extended 
and exposed land route northward across Ohio. On this route 
the convoy, on approaching Detroit, would pass the western end 
of Lake Erie, where it would be the object of easy attack by 
hostile troops landed from the lake. 

Hull stated in a letter to Eustis in March that with an army 
at Detroit it might be possible to induce the enemy to abandon 
Upper Canada, without the expense of building a fleet. If a com- 
panion movement should be made on the Niagara border and if 
that area could be cleared of the enemy, which at the outset 
appeared to be a simple matter, a junction could be effected with 
Hull and supplies could be provided along the north shore of 
Lake Erie, thereby neutralizing the importance of the lake in an 
offensive campaign. 

That, in substance, is what the newspaper strategists in Lon- 
don expected as the first development of the North American 
war. The Times obligingly pointed out that the American plan 
would be for Hull to capture Malden while Dearborn was taking 
Montreal and the Niagara border posts.* Then Hull would move 
east to a juncture with Dearborn. 

‘That was the essence of the American plan, and it was a good 
plan, but it required the prompt assembly of troops in New 
York, and close direction from Washington. In the execution the 
thing lacking was any semblance of co-ordination. 

Hull, in fact, told Madison that he was opposed to any inva- 
sion of Canada whatever. He thought the main problem was to 
protect the people of Michigan from the Indians. White settlers 
in Michigan numbered less than 5,000 of whom four fifths were 
French Canadians. Moreover, he suggested that if an army were 
to be led across the border, some other general should command 
it. But he vacillated enough to allow himself to be induced to 
take a commission as brigadier general in the Regular Army and 
then to proceed in April to Ohio, where troops were being con- 
centrated for the approaching emergency. 
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I. 


Return Jonathan Meigs, governor of Ohio, was one of the 
ageressive figures of the West. The remarkable name came from 
his grandfather in Connecticut, who had courted a girl of uncer- 
tain mind and had been rejected. He was leaving when the girl 
reconsidered and, running down the lane, called after him, “Re- 
turn, Jonathan!” They were married and named their first child 
after those happy words by the mother, and the name had been 
passed to the grandson.° 

Ohio had filled rapidly after the creation of the Northwest 
Territory in 1787, and well before 1812 the Ohio River had 
become a great artery of commerce and immigration on which, 
as early as 1811, the steamboat had appeared. Meigs, a Yale grad- 
uate, had been judge in Ohio, Louisiana and Michigan, a senator 
from Ohio, and was now governor, while ahead of him was a 
decade of service in the cabinets of Madison and Monroe. At 
Madison’s request he issued a call for 1,200 Ohio militia volun- 
teers on April 6, 1812, two and a half months in advance of the 
declaration of war. He established the rendezvous by April 30 
at the juncture of the Mad River with the Miami, on the plain 
near the town of Dayton.° 

The enterprising governor hurried about the state getting pro- 
visions and encouraging enlistments. Soon he had recruited more 
troops than his quota, but Secretary Eustis was slow with blan- 
kets and tents, which came down the river from Pittsburgh 
about the middle of May. 

While they were awaiting the arrival of the commanding gen- 
eral, the troops elected their own officers and, as it developed, did 
a more creditable job in choosing colonels than President Madison 
in selecting their general. 

Duncan McArthur, who had laid out Chillicothe, fought the 
Indians and served as speaker of the Ohio House, was elected 
colonel by the first regiment. James Findlay, fresh from a second 
term as mayor of Cincinnati, was elected by the second, while a 
young Zanesville farmer, Lewis Cass, revealing at the age of thirty 
some of the authority and extraordinary talents that would take 
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him close to the Presidency, was picked by the men of the third 
regiment to lead them to Canada. 

With the arrival of General Hull the camp took on a carnival 
air, over which Governor Meigs presided. Meigs made a speech 
emphasizing the good fortune of the soldiers in having a com- 
mander seasoned in the “days that tried men’s souls.” Force- 
ful, clear-thinking Lewis Cass, always at home before an Ohio 
crowd, appears to have won the most hearty applause. Then Hull 
formally took over the command and sounded the most bellicose 
note. His speech ran to some length, and was a denunciation of 
Great Britain for “exciting the barbarity” of the Indians and for 
the “system of oppression and injustice which that nation has 
continuously practiced, and which the spirit of an indignant 
people can no longer endure.” * Hull made this address on May 
25, 1812, more than three weeks before the declaration of war. 
It stands as a good example of how the military of that day could 
be more adept in agitating than in fighting a conflict. 

Hull devoted six days to his make-ready and broke camp on 
June 1, 1812. He moved up the Miami to Staunton, then cut 
across to Urbana, Ohio, the last town before the great forests 
and swamplands extending 200 miles to Detroit. At Urbana there 
was another day of celebration in honor of the arriving 4th U.S. 
Infantry which the War Department had ordered from Vin- 
cennes, where it had remained in garrison since the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. 

The progress of the infantrymen across southern Indiana to 
Louisville, Kentucky, and up the Ohio to Cincinnati was a tri- 
umphal procession and one of the most colorful occasions in the 
early history of the West. Colonel Boyd had been promoted and 
assigned to Eastern service and the regiment was led by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James Miller, who had fought well against the 
Prophet. ‘The entire town of Louisville turned out to cheer. At 
Cincinnati a huge banner proclaimed them “Heroes of Tippeca- 
noe,” while salutes sounded and crowds waved along the water 
front.® 

In orders of the day at Urbana, Hull tried to smooth out the 
differences which inevitably arose, in such mixed commands, be- 
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tween the regulars and militia. He paid tribute to both groups 
and gave them equal rating in discipline and valor. The demar- 
cation between volunteer troops and the Regular Army which 
was fostered by many officers during the War of 1812 proved 
highly unfortunate to the conduct of American troops on a num- 
ber of fields. The grading-up of the regulars was tantamount to 
serving notice that not much was expected from the militia, some 
of whom, in moments of stress, recoiled from danger because 
they thought they were being called to do the job of regular 
troops. But the militia and the regulars were drawn from the 
same type of citizenry. Both Jackson and Harrison were able to 
free the militia of any feeling of inferiority, and with them win 
splendid victories.’ ‘The militia at Urbana were unruly. One lib- 
erty-loving company, irked by the severity of an officer’s com- 
mands, took him out at night and rode him on a rail. Hull was 
never able to dominate them as Jackson did. 


2 


Hull’s march through the unbroken country from Urbana to 
the Maumee, following the general course of the present Ls: 
Highway 68, was made with great difficulty because of his heavy 
baggage train. Trees were felled, ravines filled, bridges and cause- 
ways built, swamps drained. The Maumee River then formed a 
great morass, known as the Black Swamp, in the section now 
comprising the fertile land of Sandusky, Henry and Wood coun- 
ties, the last of which had to be traveled its full length by the 
little frontier army. 

Duncan McArthur’s regiment, containing the more practical 
engineers and pioneers, was assigned to the forward position and 
scraped the ground so clean that the great slice through the for- 
ests could be detected in some sections, although covered by a 
second growth, as late as the War between the States, half a 
century after Hull’s passage. A frequently repeated misconcep- 
tion is that the North American war received scant notice from 
the British public, which had its attention fastened on Welling- 
ton’s more spectacular operations in Spain. Actually, Hull’s march 
through the Ohio wilderness was followed as closely by the 
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London press as the slow dispatches from the American frontier 
permitted. The Times told how the American soldiers, after 
wading through water from daylight until three P.M., halted to 
begin fortification of the night camp.” 

As with Harrison’s march to the Tippecanoe eight months 
earlier, hostile Indians hovered about the army and made precau- 
tions necessary at every halt. The Times account pointed out that 
Hull built seven stockade forts before reaching Detroit and gar- 
risoned all of them to preserve his communications with his base 
at Urbana. 

The white-haired general, who at the beginning of the cam- 
paign had an easy air of familiarity with his troops, became more 
reticent as the trying march continued. On the Scioto River, at 
the present site of Kenton, he built Fort McArthur. After addi- 
tional hardships and a mud march, during which the pack animals 
and cattle had to be put on short feed, he erected and named for 
another of his colonels a stockade called Fort Findlay, where the 
city of Findlay now stands. 

From Findlay, Colonel Cass was sent ahead to the Maumee 
Rapids, at which the village of Maumee was situated, and the 
army was thereby brought into contact with the Lake Erie settle- 
ments which were still isolated from those of the Ohio Valley by 
the great forests. Hull struggled up with the balance of the army 
and here occurred the first of those misfortunes which were to 
make a disaster of his campaign. Because his beasts were over- 
burdened, Hull decided to ship much of his equipment, his offi- 
cer’s baggage, his entrenching tools, medical supplies and other 
essentials to Detroit on the schooner Cuyahoga. 

It was an imprudent decision, but those who have tried to 
explain Hull’s difficulties have pointed out that while still at Fort 
Findlay he received a dispatch from the War Department which 
urged him to hurry to Detroit. Although the dispatch had been 
dated on June 18, the day on which the declaration of war was 
signed by President Madison, it made no mention that war was 
imminent.* Hull had shown by his words at Dayton and his 
precautions at every halt that he believed a state of war actually 
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existed. Inconsistently, he let the schooner Cuyahoga carry off his 
trunk of confidential military papers, which included all of his 
correspondence with the War Department, his orders, and the 
muster rolls of his army, stating its exact composition and size. 

To reach Detroit from Maumee Bay the Cuyahoga had to sail 
directly past Malden, situated on the Canadian side at the mouth 
of the Detroit River. Here she was intercepted and captured by 
the Hunter, an armed vessel of the British Lake Erie fleet. Sir 
George Prevost and General Isaac Brock had been more attentive 
than Secretary of War Eustis to the matter of getting informa- 
tion about the declaration of war to the border posts. Brock, who 
had notified Colonel St. George, the commander at Malden, had 
received his first information on June 27, only nine days after 
the action of Congress, from the message sent by John Jacob 
Astor to an agent at Niagara Falls.** Here, as in other instances, 
commercial preceded official intelligence. 

Hull’s aides-de-camp were his son, Captain A. F’. Hull, and 
Captain Robert Wallace. Wallace said Hull’s son put the confi- 
dential papers aboard the Cuyahoga without the general’s knowl- 
edge. He added that the son was reprimanded severely by the 
father. Nevertheless, the father, a general, should have given his 
first attenion to the security of his orders. Later, at his court- 
martial, Hull said he had not believed that there was any 
hazard. 

Hull moved up the west shore of Lake Erie. On July 2, 1812, 
he was at Frenchtown on the River Raisin, now the city of 
Monroe, Michigan. There he received, at a ttme when the Wash- 
ington newspapers were filled with complaints about the slow 
mails, a notice forwarded through the postal service by the War 
Department advising him of the beginning of the war. It was not 
through any diligence of the Secretary of War that the informa- 
tion reached him on that date but rather through the hard riding 
of a messenger from the Cleveland post office, who contracted 
to make the delivery for a fee of thirty-five dollars. The mes- 
senger swam all the streams between Cleveland and Frenchtown 
and rode at top speed. As no relays were obtainable, his horse 
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was spent and dropped dead just after reaching Hull with the 
dispatches. The messenger earned his fee. He had to return to 
Cleveland through the wilderness partly on foot.” 

It was clear to every soldier upon reaching Detroit that Hull 
had not established any personal dominance over his army, the 
largest element of which, the Ohio militia, was anxious to move 
into Canada and win the campaign in time to be home for the 
summer harvesting. Halting at Spring Wells, or what the French 
called “Belle Fontaine,” at the south end of Detroit, the troops 
could see the Canadians across the river at Sandwich busily 
throwing up entrenchments. The militiamen felt these could be 
carried easily if attacked at once, but would cost numerous lives 
if allowed to be completed. 

Such dissension over the delay flared in the ranks that Hull had 
to call a council of his officers and advise them that he had no 
orders to invade Canada and positively would not cross the river 
until he heard from Washington. Fortunately authorization came 
on that same evening. The orders allowed him, at his discretion, 
to cross and capture Fort Malden at Amherstburg. Colonel Cass 
had already been to Malden as an emissary to demand surrender 
of the prisoners captured on the Cuyahoga. He had been blind- 
folded on entering and departing, yet everyone in Hull’s com- 
mand knew the British had no sizable force in the garrison. Hull 
had picked up the additions of a Michigan militia detachment and 
the American garrison of Fort Detroit. As he assembled his boats 
for the crossing of the river, his army numbered approximately 
2,200 men. The passage was accomplished by a ruse. He started 
downstream, suggesting that he would cross near Malden and 
attack that post. Then, after darkness, he moved upstream to 
Bloody Run opposite Hog Island, and had the boats hurried to 
that point. ‘The British meanwhile had gone to protect Malden, 
and at daybreak on July 12 Hull’s army made the passage of the 
Detroit River unopposed. 

It was an occasion for rejoicing, both in Hull’s army and 
throughout the country. Letters to American newspapers, re- 
published in the London Times,** related how Hull crossed above 
Detroit without the loss of a man. “Such was the regularity of 
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the movement,” said a letter from Sandwich, “that in less than 
five minutes after the first boatload struck the Canadian shore 
the line was formed. The Ohio volunteers behaved like veter- 
ans.” Another dispatch stated that the Canadian militia were 
deserting in large numbers. A soldier’s letter commented on the 
fine cider obtainable on the Canadian side. “The general has 
promised us a visit to Malden,” it continued, “after which we 
shall dispatch a small party to our friends at Michilimackinac, 
and, I hope, pursue our march down Lake Erie through several 
pleasant, fine settlements.” 

A letter from an unnamed American officer, written to a 
“gentleman in Baltimore” who took it to the newspapers, said 
the Indians fled when the Americans appeared, and the British 
retreated to Malden. This letter was republished in London.” It 
confided that Hull would attack Malden on the night of July 20, 
and continued: “The army are all in high spirits and we feel con- 
fident of success. We shall commence the attack by cannonading 
their works, and the moment we effect a breach, rush on and 
carry it with the bayonet alone.” The officer gave a perfect 
example of what not to include in a letter from the front, but 
there was no censorship. Aide-de-camp Robert Wallace, who 
accompanied Hull personally, wrote from Sandwich immediately 
after the passage: 


The most of our army landed on the British shore this morning 
without opposition. The general has issued a proclamation to all 
inhabitants who will peaceably submit to his authority and sev- 
eral have already taken advantage of the offer. We are now pre- 
pared to attack Fort Malden, which we will certainly carry. The 
British cause is very low in this province and their militia and 
Indians are deserting by hundreds. Our Flag looks extremely well 
in his majesty’s domain. The terrible reports that have been cir- 
culated of our ferocious army have scattered the Indians and 
cleared the way for us. The inhabitants here expected to be 
butchered without discrimination and eaten afterwards. They 
are quite astonished to find us no worse than the Indians.** 


3. 


When his army was over the river Hull issued a flamboyant 
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proclamation which British General Brock thought had been 
prepared in Washington and therefore indicated American 
policy. The proclamation really was written for Hull by the 
oratorical Colonel Lewis Cass. It tendered to the Canadians “the 
invaluable blessings of civil, political and religious liberty, and 
their necessary results, individual and general prosperity.” Hull 
then flaunted words that were to be repeated, in ridicule, many 
times during the war on both sides of the Atlantic: “I come pre- 
pared for any contingency. I have a force that will break down 
all opposition, and that force is but the vanguard of a much 
greater.” He told the Canadians that no white man found fighting 
by the side of an Indian would be taken prisoner. “Instant de- 
struction will be his lot.”” But Hull advanced more circumspectly 
than he talked. The London Times observed keenly, from its 
long-range view, that Hull “by building blockhouses and form- 
ing entrenched camps, seemed to be laboring under some appre- 
hensions of his own security.” ™ 

Hull had entrenched after a reconnoitering party had found 
a concentration of Indians at Turkey Creek, nine miles below 
Sandwich, and after rumors had filtered in that the British might 
send a fleet up the Detroit River to take him in flank while a land 
army assailed him in front. Meanwhile Colonel McArthur, pur- 
suing a party of Indians upstream, with about 100 men, penetrated 
deep into Canadian territory and reached the Moravian towns on 
the Thames River, sixty miles from the mouth of that stream. 
This was the site where Harrison would late in the following 
year fight his decisive battle with the British and Indians. It was 
a bold raid for the small party, but not so spectacular as the much 
more extended invasion made by the same resourceful officer 
Jater in the war. On this trip, however, he brought back 200 
barrels of flour and 4oo blankets.”* 

Colonel Lewis Cass, at the same time, was probing the situation 
nearer Malden, his regiment being supported by a detachment of 
regulars under Colonel Miller. At the Aux Canards River, four 
miles above Fort Malden, they bumped into Canadian militia and 
Indians and a sharp skirmish ensued. Cass skillfully conducted 
a turning movement that dislodged the enemy and sent them fly- 
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ing toward Malden, pursued by the Ohio militia with drums 
rolling “Yankee Doodle” until night set in. 

Cass was left in control of the bridge over the Aux Canards, 
which he wanted to hold. When a messenger was sent to Hull, 
the general ordered a withdrawal, contending that the position 
was too close to the enemy for safety and that Malden could not 
be attacked until his heavy guns were brought up from Detroit. 

In this first engagement of the war Cass captured two prisoners 
and inflicted ten casualties on the British, without the loss of a 
man in his regiment. He was called by the army the “Hero of 
Tarontee,” the Wyandot name of the stream on which the en- 
gagement was fought. 

The recall of Cass, taken with the army’s knowledge that the 
British force in their front was inconsiderable, caused a fresh 
wave of doubt of General Hull’s capabilities. The militia soldiers 
had no hesitancy in openly voicing their distrust. Any energetic 
movement against Malden was almost certain of success. No 
question of naval control of Lake Erie was involved. The British 
force at Malden numbered about 250; it was composed of a 
battalion of the 41st Regiment, a handful of Newfoundland 
fencibles and some artillerymen under a subaltern. Their Indian 
allies fluctuated between 600 and 1,000. The commander, St. 
George, was already talking of evacuating the post in order to 
fight a battle in the open, instead of standing a siege. 

On the day after McArthur’s return from the Thames, Hull 
issued an order which delighted the army because it appeared 
that he intended to attack Malden. The movement developed 
into no more than the detachment of a corps of observation under 
Colonel Findlay, who found the Aux Canards bridge destroyed 
and the passage commanded by a breastwork, while the armed 
vessel Queen Charlotte supported the defenders at the mouth of 
the river, within ready range. McArthur and Captain Snelling 
of the regulars moved down later, and, after some skirmishing, 
McArthur sent back for reinforcements. This brought Cass in 
a rush, and shots were exchanged across the stream. 

At this stage in the operations, Hull, to the amazement of the 
army, left the command with McArthur for four days and went 
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back to Detroit. McArthur prepared to attack Malden, but his 
advance party of rangers found the passage of the Aux Canards 
impractical farther upstream. The rangers and a supporting party 
finally were driven back in disorder by the Indians, who were 
dexterously handled by Tecumseh. Here the American Army 
suffered its first casualties of the war—six were killed and two 
wounded. 

Hull was growing more reticent and was beginning to shun 
contact with subordinates. He sent word to Governor Meigs that 
he required supplies immediately or “the army will perish.” 
Meigs was at Marietta, at the far end of the state. He hurried to 
Urbana where he found provisions in abundance, but the con- 
tractor was unwilling to deliver them without a convoy of 
troops. Meigs ordered Captain Henry Brush and 230 militiamen 
to accompany the provisions, which included a herd of 100 cat- 
tle, and the mail, and by early August Brush was at the River 
Raisin, thirty-five miles south of Detroit. He sent word to Hull 
that Tecumseh with a force of Indians was awaiting him at 
Brownstown on the Huron River, twenty-five miles south of 
Detroit, and that he needed assistance. Hull at first declined to 
weaken his own forces, but when his field officers insisted, he 
detached Major Thomas B. Van Horne of Findlay’s regiment with 
200 men to bring in the convoy. 

Van Horne recrossed the Detroit River, taking with him the 
soldiers’ mail, which consisted chiefly of letters from soldiers and 
officers complaining of their commander’s incapacity. On ap- 
proaching Brownstown on the Michigan side of the river, Van 
Horne was attacked in force by the Indians. He was pressed back 
in confusion, and in the running battle he lost the mail, which 
‘Tecumseh handed over to the British at Fort Malden. Hull, 
greatly disheartened, declined to follow the recommendation of 
his officers to send a force of 500 to succor Captain Brush with 
the provisions, and the latter was left isolated at Frenchtown, a 
fact which caused mutterings and a new outbreak of insub- 
ordination. 

The criticism of the general was so violent and widespread that 
Hull called another council of war and after much argument 
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agreed, on August 7, to move on Malden. Orders were issued for 
the men to draw three days’ rations and for the sick to be sent 
back to Detroit. Enthusiasm spread through the ranks. But when 
the final order came from Hull’s headquarters, it was not for an 
advance on Fort Malden, but for the retirement of the entire 
army across the river to Detroit. 

The invasion was ended. The friendly Canadians who had 
answered Hull’s proclamation were abandoned. The advice of all 
the field officers was flouted. The scaling ladders the hopeful 
soldiers had built for the assault were dismantled. On the night 
of August 7 and the morning of the eighth, the humiliated troops 
moved to the American shore. 

Two events had unnerved Hull further and caused him to 
abandon the offensive. The first was news that General Isaac 
Brock, lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, was bringing re- 
inforcements. The second was the even more disheartening infor- 
mation that Michilimackinac Island, which commanded the 
entrance to Lake Michigan, had surrendered to the British. 

The name of the island, which rears its cliffs 300 feet above the 
waters of the straits, is Algonquian for Great Turtle. The island 
was extraordinary in more than appearance; it was the key to the 
trade and colonization of the vast northwestern areas bordering 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. It fell to the British because 
Brock had again been diligent in notifying the outlying Canadian 
posts that a state of war existed, while the American authorities 
had left notification mostly to chance. The island had been sur- 
rendered originally to the United States after Jay’s treaty in 
1796. Its fort was garrisoned with fifty-seven regulars com- 
manded by Lieutenant Porter Hanks. 

The British had a force of forty-six soldiers under Captain 
Charles Roberts at Fort St. Joseph, forty miles distant. Brock’s 
orders were for Roberts either to take the American post, for 
which he authorized employment of the Indians, or defend his 
own to the last extremity. The alert captain chose the former 
course. He gained the help of Ottawa and Chippewa chiefs, and 
of about 250 Canadian voyageurs employed by the Northwest 
Trading Company. On the early morning of July 17 he landed 
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on Michilimackinac and appeared suddenly before Fort Mack- 
inac. The British had mounted guns on a commanding elevation 
before Lieutenant Hanks knew of their presence and he had 
scant chances for resistance, although other officers in similar 
unfavorable circumstances later in the war chose to fight it out. 
He called a council and the joint conclusion, as is frequent in 
such cases, was to surrender. 

Most of the credit in Great Britain for the capture seems 
to have gone at first to an obscure figure in the attack, John 
Askew,” who signed himself as a “junior deputy store-keeper.” 
He rushed off the news of the surrender to “the Honorable Colo- 
nel W. Claus” at Fort George on the Niagara border, and 
thereby authored the first dispatches. He described Captain Rob- 
erts’ force as consisting of part of the roth Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion, 200 Canadians, 113 Sioux, Follovians, and Winnebago, and 
“myself with about 280 men, Ottawas and Chippewas.” He 
pointed out that the fort surrendered without firing a shot and 
added: “I never saw a more determined set than the Chippewas 
and Ottawas were. Since the capitulation they have not drank 
a single drop of liquor, nor even killed a fowl belonging to any 
person (a thing never known before) for they generally destroy 
everything they meet.” Askew neverthless said that if the fort 
had resisted “I firmly believe not a soul of them would have been 
saved.” 7° 

Hull appears to have been terrified by the loss of Michilimack- 
inac. He feared it would unleash huge numbers of Indians who 
would be crowding down from the northwest, and bring on as 
well the employees of the Northwest Company, reputed to num- 
ber 1,600. 


4. 

Most of the loyal citizens of Canada were enraged at Hull’s 
proclamation, which endeavored to inveigle them into supporting 
the American cause. In Quebec the bold language was termed 
the second attempt of the Americans to deceive Canada, the first 
being the commission sent in 1775 “to convert the people from 
the errors of loyalty to the light of rebellion.” The Quebec press 
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and dispatches from that city, republished in London, advised 
Americans “when fabricating their next address, to apply to the 
people of Baltimore for a paragraph on ‘liberty,’ and to the horse 
thieves, swindlers and counterfeiters who have occasionally 
visited us from the United States, for an article on ‘property.’ ” * 

General Brock felt a proclamation countering Hull’s would 
serve some purpose, and on July 22 issued an address to the 
people of Upper Canada pointing to the benefits of Canadian 
self-rule. “Where is the Canadian subject,” he asked, “who can 
truthfully affirm to himself that he has been injured by the Gov- 
ernment in his person, his property, or his liberty?” ” 

Brock was sorely pinched for time by the suddenness of the 
American invasion. Learning of the American declaration of war 
while he was in York, now the city of Toronto, the capital of 
Upper Canada, the energetic young general hurried to Fort 
George on the Niagara frontier. He assumed that the first Ameri- 
can attack would fall there, but it was soon apparent that while 
the Americans had mustered some details of men at different 
points along the Niagara River, offensive operations were not in 
early prospect.”* Dearborn was not even positive about the extent 
of his command and was not sure that it embraced the Niagara 
frontier. It was at this moment of uncertainty, when no one 
knew where the American blow would fall, Brock received 
word, on July 20, that Hull had crossed the Detroit River. 

The British cause seemed hopeless. Colonel St. George, at 
Malden, had waited three days before sending word of the inva- 
sion and Brock had in the meantime released part of the Canadian 
militia to gather the harvest. He was required to be in York for 
the convening of the extra session of the Parliament which he 
had summoned in order to procure troops, revenues and supplies. 

“Hull’s insidious proclamation,” he wrote to Governor-Gen- 
eral Prevost in the deepest concern, “has already been produc- 
tive of considerable effect on the minds of the people. In fact, 
a general sentiment prevails that, with the present force, resist- 
ance is unavailing. I shall continue to exert myself to the utmost 
to overcome every difficulty.” ** 

Brock did exactly that. He rushed off Colonel Proctor with 
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a part of the 41st Regiment to Malden, then inspired a despond- 
ing legislature by his confident address, secured adoption of the 
necessary supply bills and issued a new call for the militia to 
assemble. Under his energetic measures the hopes of the Canadi- 
ans suddenly revived. Volunteers came forward and Brock 
rushed them to Long Point, the peninsula which extends south 
into Lake Erie, where he was preparing his small expedition for 
the relief of Fort Malden. 

Brock boarded his troops at Long Point in bateaux and the 
canoes of farmers, and moved down the north shore of Lake 
Erie to make a rough passage of 200 miles in these small boats. 
Reaching Amherstburg, on the night of August 13, he had his 
first meeting with Tecumseh. 

It was a test for Tecumseh, attending a council of war with 
high-ranking officers of the British Army. Brock found himself 
immediately attracted by the Indian’s resolute bearing. In a letter 
written the next day, Brock remarked: “A more sagacious or a 
more gallant warrior does not, I believe, exist. He was the admi- 
ration of everyone who conversed with him.” *° 

The result of the conference was a decision by Brock to take 
the offensive against Detroit.”° He read carefully the letters of 
the American soldiers and the official dispatches captured with 
the mail at the defeat of Major Van Horne. The letters, he said, 
“described in the very strongest terms their apprehensions and 
despondency.” Brock believed that by crossing the river he could 
draw Hull from the fort and compel him to give battle in the 
open, where the British troops would have a fair prospect of 
success. 

General Hull, upon passing his army safely to the American 
shore, decided first to reopen the communication line with his 
base at Urbana. Although he had been unwilling a few days 
earlier to detach succor for the convoy after the repulse of Major 
Van Horne, he now ordered Lieutenant Colonel Miller to take 
the 4th Regiment and supporting troops, relieve Captain Brush, 
who was still waiting with supplies at Frenchtown, and bring 
the convoy into Detroit. Miller paraded his force and told any 
who feared to meet the enemy to stay behind, but all moved with 
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him across the Rouge River and down to the Indian village of 
Monguaga, fourteen miles below Detroit. 

Here, in the clearing of an oak forest, the advance party was 
suddenly struck by a heavy volley from a detachment of 100 of 
the 41st Regiment, 100 Canadian militiamen, under Major Muir, 
and a large force of Indians led by Tecumseh. Miller hurried up 
his main body at a run and ordered a charge which drove the 
Indians back into the woods. Muir and his regulars were next 
routed, but Tecumseh meanwhile rallied his Indians and put up 
a stubborn fight until the British were seen boarding their boats 
and returning to the Canadian side, whereupon the Indians fled. 
It was a clear-cut victory for Miller, but he lost eighteen killed 
and fifty-seven wounded. The unsteady British regulars had 
twenty-four wounded and one killed. Forty dead Indians were 
counted by the Americans. 

To the amazement of those who had participated in the battle, 
Hull ordered Miller and the entire command back to Detroit 
without the supply convoy. This order pointed to an impending 
disaster. Senior officers, made desperate by Hull’s vacillations, 
began another discussion of how he might be ousted from his 
command. The mere discussion of such measures in the presence 
of the enemy amounted to mutiny, but the need of doing some- 
thing was obvious and impelling. Hull, smarting under the out- 
spoken condemnation of his officers and men, withdrew to his 
own quarters and was virtually inaccessible to anyone except 
through the medium of his son and aide. Those who did encoun- 
ter him found him “sullen in his deportment and wavering in his 
orders.” 2” 

It is difficult to analyze what had taken place in Hull’s attitude. 
Despondent because he had been pushed against his better judg- 
ment into command at Detroit, and bitter because the men jeered 
at his decisions, he appears to have become morose and resentful. 
Conditions finally reached a point where there was scarcely any- 
one in the command who did not recognize that the only thing 
that could save the army would be a new leader. 

Other officers requested Colonel Miller to assume the leader- 
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ship, but that Regular Army officer refused, although he did 
agree to join in offering the place to Colonel McArthur, the 
ranking militia officer present. A group of subordinates met and 
decided Hull should be arrested. Then someone, apparently 
Colonel Cass, suggested that relief could come through the 
agency of Governor Meigs. Cass hurried off a letter on August 
12 asking the governor to come up with the next convoy. Cass 
declared that the army was in desperate shape from causes that 
could not be put on paper. Even as he wrote, the British under 
Brock were marching into Sandwich, and Cass put a more em- 
phatic postscript to his letter: “Since the other side of this letter 
was written new circumstances have arisen. The British force is 
opposite and our situation has nearly reached its crisis. Believe all 
the bearer will tell you. Believe it, however it may astonish you, 
as much as if told by one of us. Even a c——— is talked of by the 

——.” The blanks were to be filled in orally with the words 
“capitulation” and “commanding general.” The letter bore the 
signatures of the three Ohio Colonels, Cass, Findlay and Mc- 
Arthur, and other officers. But it was sent too late.”® 

Hull was given another fright by a letter prepared by Colonel 
Proctor as a bit of strategem. It was addressed to Captain Roberts 
at Michilimackinac and referred to the 5,000 Indians who were 
about to advance on Detroit from the upcountry. The letter fell 
into Hull’s hands, as intended; it fed his apprehension that the 
entire population of Michigan was about to be slaughtered and 
caused him to refuse all requests for permission to open fire on 
the British, who were again throwing up works across the river. 

Brock perpetrated still another ruse by dressing the Long Point 
militia in the red uniforms of British regulars, causing the dis- 
traught American commander to believe a large force of veterans 
was at hand. On August 14 Hull sent word to the convoy at 
Frenchtown that he could give it no help, and asked Brush to try 
an advance through the back country remote from the river. 
Later in the day he changed his mind and allowed McArthur and 
Cass to try again to bring the supplies. During their absence 
Brock sent a flag of truce across the river demanding the sur- 
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render of Detroit and warning that the Indians would be beyond 
his control in case of a contest. Hull still had enough resolution 
to decline this offer. 

When Brock had his batteries in position on the afternoon of 
August 15, he opened a heavy bombardment of Detroit. Some 
American batteries made a spirited reply, but Hull ordered most 
of the men to crowd into the close confines of the fort and re- 
fused to permit the erection of a battery at the water front to 
dispute any crossing of the river. That night Tecumseh passed 
to the American side, below Detroit, with 600 Indians. He took 
a position in the rear of the American army. Early on Sunday, 
August 16, 1812, Brock crossed the river with his red-coated 
militia. 

An hour later General Brock sat on an American powder bar- 
rel and wrote a dispatch to Governor-General Prevost, Earl 
Bathhurst and the Prince Regent, telling of the capture of 2,500 


American soldiers, thirty-three pieces of ordnance and the town. 


and fort of Detroit. He added, “I had not more than 700 troops, 
including militia, and about 600 Indians, to accomplish this serv- 
ice. When I detail my good fortune, your Excellency will be 
astonished.” 7° 

Most of the world was astonished too, along with Excellency 
Prevost, that such an important post should be surrendered by so 
large an army to such a meager attacking party. The size of the 
latter, as given by Brock, was substantially verified by Colonel 
Findlay after the surrender. Findlay saw that the British quarter- 
master’s return carried 1,080 receiving rations, including the 
Indians. The Indians, in the words of Cass, were “a species of 
force that could not have helped much” in a battle. Brock com- 
plimented them on their steadiness and humanity to the prisoners. 
Tecumseh controlled them.*° 

At the time Brock landed, the 4th U.S. Regiment of regulars 
was inside the fort at Detroit, which stood back from the river, 
and the Ohio and Michigan militia were outside the picket. Both 
Cass and McArthur were absent. Another body of Michigan 
troops was in the upper part of town to oppose Tecumseh. The 
ground over which Brock had to advance was commanded by 
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two 24-pounders, posted on an eminence and loaded with grape, 
ready to sweep the approaches. While Hull had been keeping to 
his quarters, good soldiers had prepared a reception for the Brit- 
ish, who could have been taken in flank with a withering fire. 

Cass later said, “The superiority of our position was appar- 
ent.” ** But when the British, whose crossing had been unop- 
posed, began a movement from the river, Hull amazed his entire 
army by ordering all elements into the crowded fort. Then, when 
a shell from across the river fell in the officers’ quarters, killing 
three and terrifying the women, among whom were Hull’s 
daughter and her children, and when he was told by a messenger 
from a Michigan company, which had stayed outside, that the 
British were approaching through the town, he called his son, 
Captain Hull, and directed him to hoist a white flag. 

This was the only white flag ever unfurled over a city in the 
United States to a foreign foe. It was flying in the soft breeze 
of an August Sunday and the firing of the British had ceased be- 
fore many of the soldiers knew what was occurring. A few min- 
utes earlier Colonel Findlay of the militia had gone to Colonel 
Miller of the regulars and suggested that they put Hull under 
arrest. Miller said, “Colonel Findlay, I am a soldier. I shall obey 
my superior officer.” It was too much to expect that Findlay 
would act alone.” 

The first eyewitness account of the tragedy to reach Wash- 
ington came from a lake trader, Daniel Dobbins, who was in the 
neighborhood of Detroit during the campaign and who said the 
surrender “came like a thunderbolt to everybody, being most 
unexpected by all.” Many men would not believe the surrender 
was real, he reported, but when they learned it was official they 
broke their swords and guns. Plenty of provisions and ammuni- 
tion were on hand. Dobbins had done his level best to count the 
British as they marched into the fort. He had reckoned twenty- 
nine sections of twelve men each of the British regulars, which 
with the detachments might have made 4oo. He recognized 
many of the Canadian militia officers who were wearing the uni- 
forms of regulars. He estimated there were 250 militiamen and 
350 Indians. He saw 300 head of cattle grazing about and several 
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hundred head of sheep which Hull’s army had shipped over from 
Canada.** 

Some of the paroled Americans reached Cleveland and charged 
Hull with treachery. They quoted Brock as saying, ““We despise 
the man but make use of the traitor.” They reported that British 
officers entering the fort knelt and kissed the cannon which had 
been captured from the British at the Battle of Bennington or 
at Saratoga. 

It was a matter of the greatest chagrin that the brave Colonels 
McArthur and Cass and Captain Brush, with his convoy at 
Frenchtown, all many miles distant, were included by Hull in 
the capitulation. When Cass heard of it he broke his sword across 
his knee rather than yield it to the British. The army Hull sur- 
rendered consisted of two troops of cavalry, one company of 
artillery regulars, the 4th U.S. Regular Infantry, detachments 
of the rst and 2nd Regiments of U.S. Volunteers, three regiments 
of Ohio militia, and one regiment of Michigan territorials. It re- 
mains the most humiliating capitulation of American history. 

When news of the surrender reached London, the rejoicing 
Times said: 


Who that read this warrior’s proclamation, even among the 
intelligent of his own countrymen, on the invasion of our prov- 
ince, can now withhold a smile, at seeing him and his comrades, 
more than 2500 in number, become the prey . . . of such a 
force as that to which they surrendered: 30 Royal artillerymen; 
250 of the 41st Regiment; 400 Canadian militia (these were all 
the Europeans); and six hundred Indians! ** 


The Times summed up the invasion with a doggerel parody of 
Yankee Doodle: 


Brother Ephraim sold his cow 
And bought him a commission; 
And now he’s gone to Canada 
To fi-ight for the nation. 


Brother Ephraim he’s come back 
Prov’d an arrant coward, 

Afraid to fight the enemy, 

Afear he’d be devour’d.*® 
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As General Hull passed across Upper Canada a prisoner, he 


wrote explanations to Secretary Eustis saying he was low on 
powder, although he surrendered forty barrels and 100,000 pre- 
pared cartridges, and goo rounds of 24-pound shot, and that he 
was low on provisions and could not be supplied across the wil- 
derness, when, according to Colonel Cass, he had on hand ample 
rations for fifteen days.** He was tried by a court-martial on 
charges of treason and cowardice, convicted on the latter count, 
and sentenced to dismissal from the service and to be shot, but 
his life was spared by President Madison.** Hull and his family 
and grandson spent the next half century making researches and 
writing to show that he acted properly in surrendering.” Some 
historians have tended to vindicate him because he did not con- 
trol the supply route across Lake Erie. The truth was that he did 
not have the heart of a soldier. 
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On August 19, 1812, occurred one of the memorable events of 
American history. The frigate Constitution, commanded by Cap- 
tain Isaac Hull,’ met the British frigate Guerriére, commanded 
by Captain James R. Dacres, in the North Atlantic and in twenty- 
five minutes of combat reduced her to a helpless hulk. 

It was the first time a British frigate had struck her colors to a 
warship of the United States. The American public was particu- 
larly elated because the enemy vessel thus humiliated happened 
to be the Guerriere, which had hugged the American coast to 
make seizures as impudently as possible just outside the harbors, 
and because the commander was Captain Dacres, whose swag- 
gering was not destroyed even by so crushing a humiliation as 


the loss of his ship. 
ee 


The Constitution, termed “Tronsides” in the Navy because her 
live-oak planks had been bent into place without the customary 
resort to steam, which was believed to weaken the timber, had 
just returned from foreign service when war was declared.” She 
had recruited a new crew at Annapolis, Maryland, and made for 
the sea on July 12. Five days later she fell in with a British fleet 
of overwhelming power, consisting of one ship of the line, four 
frigates and smaller craft. 

Captain Hull extricated the Constitution by towing her with 
rowboats; by propelling her with sweeps, or long oars; by kedg- 
ing;* and by taking full advantage of every puff of wind. She 
was pursued constantly by the Belvidera and the frigates Shan- 
non and Guerriere, the Shannon being the principal threat be- 
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cause all the small boats of the fleet rushed to help tow her after 
the fleeing Yankee. More resourceful handling of the Constitu- 
tion could not have been expected from a veteran crew. For 
two agonizing days the sailors strained at the oars to drag the 
mighty frigate behind them, or sped over the water to drop 
anchor ahead for kedging. Hull had every reason to be proud of 
the men he had shipped at Annapolis, many of whom had never 
served before on an armed vessel. And the men had opportunity 
to admire the quick resourcefulness of their captain. 

In the evening of the second day a squall broke the calm, and 
the beautiful American frigate, as good a sailor as could be found 
on any ocean in the world, drew off from her pursuers under 
short canvas. When the wind subsided into a steady breeze, she 
set her main and topgallant sails and, at a speed of eleven knots, 
easily and proudly outran the British fleet. That fleet was a series 
of specks on the horizon when daylight came on the third day 
of the chase. About 8 a.m., after a pursuit of sixty-four hours, 
the British abandoned the contest in navigation. The Constitution 
entered Boston harbor, where the exploit of her escape, the con- 
trivances of Captain Hull and the details of the seamanship by 
which he outwitted and outsailed a British squadron commanded 
by one of the best of the British sailors, Captain Philip Bowes 
Vere Broke, thrilled the seafaring populace and pleased the coun- 
try almost as much as though a naval victory had been won.° 

Hull reconditioned his ship, although she had suffered little, 
and on August 2 left Boston, searching especially for the Guer- 
riere. He knew the defeat of that ship would be a tonic to a 
public that justly feared the power of Britain on the ocean. He 
explored the Bay of Fundy, then searched off Halifax and in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Finally, turning south, he sighted south 
of Nova Scotia and 200 miles off the Maine coast a frigate that 
was obviously hostile. An engagement was mutually agreed on 
without hesitation. Hull hoisted the American flag and the Eng- 
lishman replied with three national ensigns, one on each mast- 
head, and the play for position was promptly under way. It was 
August 19, 1812. 

Each ship undertook, for an hour and a half, to get into a posi- 
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tion to rake without being raked.° Occasional guns were fired 
testing the range. To the satisfaction of the Americans the adver- 
sary, though she could not be identified positively, appeared to 
be the Guerriére, the object of their long search. 

It was 6:05 P.M. on the August evening when the vessels 
finally closed to half pistol shot. The wind was high, and fleecy 
clouds raced across the sky. Watching the British ship closely 
for the exact instant to engage, the rotund little American captain 
leaned over the railing and shouted his order, “Now, boys, pour 
it into them!” Eager, enthusiastic, directing the actions of his 
crew, he bent across the rail and split his fresh, tight-fitting buff 
breeches down the entire seam. Those of the crew who saw him 
went into action against the Englishman with a smile on their 
faces, amused at the captain’s discomfiture. Captain Hull fought 
the battle in naval disarray. 

The Constitution \et loose her forward guns, double-shotted 
with grape. They riddled the rigging and ripped the sails of the 
Guerriére and created a confusion of blood, flying ropes and 
driving splinters on her main deck. The concussion of the 32- 
pounders blew the British sailors against the bulkheads. The 
British fire had little effect on the Constitution as she wore 
around. 

It was 6:15 o’clock when the Guerriére suffered a stunning 
blow. The American ship came abreast and delivered a broadside 
that slashed away her mizzenmast, causing it to fall over the star- 
board quarter. The wreckage brought the ship around and the 
mast dragged behind her in the water, making her unmanageable 
in such a close contest. The Constitution played about her, raking 
her first with bow guns and then with her port broadside. In her 
eagerness and pummeling, the Constitution came so close that 
the bowsprit of the Guerriére passed over her quarter-deck and 
became entangled in the mizzen rigging of the American ship. 

It was 6:20 when the Gverriére lay with her starboard bow 
against the Constitution’s port. In this position she inflicted the 
most severe damage to the American vessel. Her musketeers in 
the rigging opened on the crowded main deck of the Constitu- 
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tion. Her bow guns set fire to Captain Hull’s cabin. Both captains 
called, “Boarders away.” 

Lieutenant William S. Bush of the United States Marine Corps, 
commanding fifty marines, jumped to the Constitution’s taffrail 
to lead the boarding party, but was shot through the brain and fell 
dead to the Constitution’s deck just as the wind billowed the ship’s 
sails and pulled her clear of the Gwerriére’s spars. Captain 
Dacres had his marines ready and piped, “All hands from below 
to board the American.” He hesitated when he saw the number 
of defenders on the American’s deck and the problem was solved 
for him when the ships parted. 

The heaviest loss of British life occurred also at this stage of 
the combat. The riflemen in the Constitution’s rigging took a 
heavy toll from the deck of the Guerriére while the British were 
firing volleys of musketry at the less hapless Americans. 

It was 6:25 p.M. when the foremast of the Guerriére, shivered 
by American shot, fell away, followed almost immediately by 
the mainmast. Captain Dacres ran up a new British Jack on the 
stump of the mainmast. Her masts and canvas gone, her rigging 
ripped off, her hull riddled, her captain wounded and her second 
officer dead, her decks slick with blood, the Guerriére wallowed 
in the waves a helpless ruin. It was six-thirty when Dacres fired. 
a shot of surrender to the leeward and hauled down the British 
flag from the mainmast stump. In the words of the old song, 


The Guerriére’s a wreck in the trough of the sea; 
Her laurels are withered, her boasting is done; 
Submissive, to leeward, she fires her last gun. 


Hull drew off at once to give the Constitution the emergency 
repairs required after such close-in fighting. The ship’s braces, 
some of the spars and much of the rigging had been shot away. 
The first task was to reeve new rigging and make the masts firm. 

It was seven o’clock and the sun was setting when the victor 
stood under the lee of the vanquished ship and sent across a board- 
ing party commanded by Third Lieutenant George C. Read, who 
verified that the British ship was indeed the Guwerriére and that 
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her wounded were in need of prompt medical assistance. He 
regained his own deck an hour later, bringing with him Captain 
Dacres, whom Captain Hull received courteously as a prisoner. 

The boats were lowered and throughout the balance of the 
night, with heavy seas still running, they kept at work removing 
the British prisoners. At two o’clock in the morning the Consti- 
tution sighted a sail off the larboard beam, standing to the south. 
She cleared decks for another action, but the strange ship hauled 
off and an hour later she had disappeared. W ho she was never 
was known. She had no stomach for the kind of business in which 
the two ships she inspected had been engaged. 

At daybreak the lieutenant aboard the prize signaled Captain 
Hull that the Guerriére had four feet of water in her hold and 
was in danger of sinking. Orders were issued to speed the trans- 
fer. During the day all hands were kept busy at this work and at 
the repairs to the Constitution. The Guerriére was still afloat on 
the morning of the second day. A light, pleasant breeze blew 
from the north. At three in the afternoon the last of the prisoners 
reached the Constitution’s deck and Hull recalled the boats. As the 
last boat pulled off the Guerriere was set on fire. Fifteen minutes 
later an explosion ripped her apart and she disappeared. She sank 
into history, a loser with a strange French name that was incon- 
gruous in the lists of the British Navy, but a name that will live 
on one of the splendid pages of the United States Navy. 


pa 


On the evening of October 6, 1812, a funereal silence settled 
along the London water front. The Times, hearing rumors, sent 
out a reporter to learn the cause. He returned to the office with 
a sickening account. In an engagement between two frigates, the 
American had sunk the British. The Times in its issue of October 
7, carried the intelligence: 


The loss of the Guerriére spread a degree of gloom through 
the town which it was painful to observe. The superior weight 
of metal possessed by the enemy—the greater number of men— 
the sinister accident at the commencement of the action, were all 
urged; yet people looked only to the triumph of the Americans, 
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and to the increased disposition which it would give them to 
continue the contest.’ 


Two days later the newspaper was continuing to bemoan the 
misfortune to British sea power. It pointed out that the Guerriére 
was “taken by a new enemy, an enemy unaccustomed to such 
triumphs, and likely to be rendered insolent and confident by 
them.” It went on to say, “Never before in the history of the 
world, did an English frigate strike to an American.” While this 
mouthpiece of the British government “could not say that Dacres 
was punishable” for his action, “yet we do say, that there are 
Commanders in the British Navy who would a thousand times 
rather have gone down with their colours flying, than to have 
set their brother sailors so fatal an example.” * 

Three weeks later the Times still found itself sorrowed by the 
tragedy. Ina recapitulation it stated: “The war has lasted nearly 
four months; yet with the exception of the fatal and ever-to-be- 
lamented surrender of the Guerriére, the record of the American 
achievements is an universal blank.” The paper stated that froma 
British standpoint many things remained to be done, then added: 


But above all, there is one object, to which our most strenuous 
efforts should be directed—the entire annihilation of the Ameri- 
can navy. Nothing short of this can avenge the disgrace we have 
suffered by the loss of the Guerriére. The officer who subjected 
his country to that disgrace, we find, has been honourably ac- 


quitted. Be it so: let him long enjoy the honour of having been 
the first to strike the flag of an English frigate to an American.® 


In America Hull’s victory evoked a wave of exultation. When 
the Constitution appeared in Boston harbor on August 30 the 
city stopped business and moved to the water front to cheer. 
Small boats decked themselves lavishly with bunting and flags 
and surrounded the victorious frigate as she came to anchor. 
Artillery fired salutes. Soon the city was decorated for the pro- 
cession through its streets and Hull was escorted to a residence 
set aside for his use. Women waved from the windows and 
crowds shouted along the sidewalks. 

Party strife was forgotten in the welcome to a hero and his 
splendid crew. At the dinner tendered to Hull and his officers, 
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Federalists were as prominent as the Jeffersonians. New York 
and Philadelphia presented swords and plate. Other cities be- 
stowed honors. Congress in gratitude ordered a gold medal struck 
and voted $50,000 in prize money to officers and crew. Hull 
remained in the Navy for thirty years more, held various other 
commands, but the half hour during which his men poured round 
shot and grape into the British frigate, while he shouted orders 
from the deck, was his period of greatness. 
at 

One of the brilliant but hollow triumphs of the early United 
States Navy was achieved by Master Commandant Jacob Jones 
and his sloop Wasp, eighteen guns. Jones was a restive man who 
had been reared on a farm near Smyrna, Delaware, had become 
a physician in Dover, then clerk of the Kent County supreme 
court, and a midshipman when the frigates were fighting the 
French. He passed twenty months in a Tripolitan prison and 
became a master commandant in 1810. 

After war with Britain was declared, he sailed out of the Dela- 
ware River on October 13, 1812. On October 18 he encoun- 
tered a convoy of six British merchant ships being escorted from 
Honduras to England by the British sloop Frolic, nineteen guns. 
The American ship had 137 men, the British 110. The Frolic was 
slightly heavier and threw more metal. A storm had on the day 
before scattered the British convoy, which originally consisted 
of fourteen merchantmen, and the wind was still blowing a gale. 

The action between the Wasp and the Frolic was fought at 
close range with the ships exchanging broadsides while they 
pitched like bark canoes on a raging sea. The Wasp, firing her 
port guns, waited until the Frolic’s starboard was coming up in 
the roll of the waves, and so made effective hits on the Frolic’s 
hull. The Frolic fired more rapidly but fired as her starboard was 
coming up on the roll, or while she was on the crest of a wave 
and the Wasp in the trough, and her shots therefore went over 
the Wasp or into the rigging. That difference decided the engage- ) 
ment. The Wasp lost her mainmast but she gave the Frolic more> 
telling punishment. 
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The ships drew so close together that the American gun crews, 
in loading, were hitting the Britisher with the ends of their ram- 
rods. Soon the vessels fouled each other. A group of Americans, 
led by a seaman named Jack Lang waving a cutlass, jumped im- 
petuously aboard the Frolic before they had orders from Captain 
Jones, who had intended to get in another broadside. Lang had 
been impressed by the British and wanted some blood on his 
sword in revenge. Lieutenant James Biddle took command of the 
boarders and their victory was speedy. The British commander, 
Captain Thomas Whinyates, was severely wounded. Every other 
British officer had been killed or wounded. Only twenty of her 
crew of 110 men were unhurt when Lieutenant Biddle hauled 
down the British flag. 

The striking feature of the desperate action was that the 
Americans shot with great accuracy on a high sea which made 
maneuvering the sloop and serving the guns most difficult. The 
disappointment came two hours after the engagement. A strange 
sail appeared on the horizon. Jones had put a prize crew on the 
Frolic and had started her for Charleston, and intended to con- 
tinue his cruise. But the stranger was a British ship of the line, 
the seventy-four gun Poictiers, commanded by Captain John 
Poer Beresford. Both the Wasp and her prize, battered as they 
were by their battle, were compelled to submit to this superior 
strength. They were taken to Bermuda, where Jones and his crew 
were exchanged. 

Congress voted a gold medal and $25,000 to Jones and his men 
in lieu of the prize money they lost by the appearance of the 
Poictiers. Philadelphia, the home of Lieutenant Biddle, gave him 
a silver urn. F ollowing closely the victory of the Constitution, 
the battle verified for the world the fighting ability of the Ameri- 
can crews and suggested that the defeat of the Guerriére was not 
merely fortuitous. 

The year 1812 ended with one other decisive sea victory for 
the Americans. Captain William Bainbridge, who had served in 
the Tripolitan and undeclared French wars and was a senior 
naval officer, having reached the late age of thirty-eight years, 
had taken command of the Constitution, which Captain Isaac 
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Hull had generously yielded in order to give a brother officer 
a chance to command that sturdy ship. 

On December 29, 1812, Bainbridge sighted the British frigate 
Java escorting a prize off the Brazilian shore. After a stubbornly 
fought engagement, lasting three hours and a quarter, the Java 
was reduced to a wreck, and her commander, Captain Henry 
Lambert, was mortally wounded. The Java hauled down her 
colors. The Constitution and the Java were evenly matched ships 
and the engagement again reassured the American public that the 
crews of American warships were able to uphold the honor of 


the New World. 


Ye Twelve 


Niagara Fiascoes 


For what was expected to be the main action of the war, 
General Henry Dearborn began the assembly of an army in 
upstate New York. His early headquarters was Albany, with the 
army camp situated at Greenbush across the Hudson River. 

Lower New England, which might have supplied troops am- 
ple for an invasion of Canada, did not respond to Dearborn’s 
call for recruits. Massachusetts called only 208 militia soldiers 
during the year and Connecticut none. New York, governed by 
the competent Republican Daniel D. Tompkins, answered much 
more generously, but still slowly both with militia volunteers 
and recruits for the expanding Regular Army. The regulars and 
militiamen were equally untested in combat and at this early 
stage of the war were troops of essentially the same quality. 

It was an eccentric army, imbued with republicanism, that 
came together in upstate New York. Deserters were not hanged, 
but made to run the gantlet. As described in one instance, the 
troops were drawn up in two lines six feet apart, the men were 
supplied with birch twigs and the fife and drums beat the 
“Rogues’ March.” The culprit was pushed through the ranks by 
a detail with drawn bayonets and a captain with drawn sword, 
and the birching made the blood flow. Expiation thus made for 
going home, the soldier was back in good standing." 

Dueling was frequent, even among private soldiers. But a tran- 
sition was in progress. Many duels were refused and it was agreed 
in the ranks that no stigma of cowardice was attached to a failure 
to meet a challenge while the war was in progress. Ofhicers were 
familiar with and at times obsequious to the soldiers who elected 
them. One lieutenant who joined the force at Greenbush in Sep- 
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tember complained that “the officers were too democratic in 
their intercourse even with me, bred in the Jeffersonian school.” ? 
It was regarded as good practice to retaliate against severity. At 
Utica, when Lieutenant Colonel John Chrystie would not give 
his officers permission to go to town for a frolic, they induced 
the entire regiment, both officers and men, to shave off their 
mustaches, much to the colonel’s anger, who had wanted these 
flerce appurtenances worn. 

One of the first suggestions of more serious insubordination 
occurred in a news story published in the New York Herald, 
October 3, 1812, and the Connecticut Herald a few days earlier. 
It related that Colonel Zebulon Pike’s regiment near Albany, 
on being ordered to advance into Canada, had stacked arms 
and declined to march until they were paid. It happened that 
Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin was in Albany and was able 
to borrow $20,000 from one of the local banks on his private 
credit, by which the arrears to the troops were discharged. 

The measure of the accuracy of the news story cannot be alto- 
gether determined. A short time later Pike disputed it with the 
greatest emphasis, but not with complete denial, by saying the 
story “held up the army as a mob wanting in discipline as well 
as patriotism.” He added that he had known troops under the 
first three Presidents to go a year without payment, but never a 
case where they had refused for that reason to do their duty. 
But Gallatin had been in Albany and the subsequent action of 
the volunteers indicated that the Eastern troops were not anxious 
to attempt an invasion of Canada after the Westerners who had 
urged it had been repulsed at Detroit. 

Madison was deeply concerned. Instead of reports of a rapid 


advance into Canada, he received nothing but disquieting intelli-_, 


gence about inaction by his Army commanders and rebuffs from 
unfriendly governors. On August 8 he wrote Gallatin: 


What is to be done with respect to the expedition against 
Montreal? The enlistments for the regular army fall short of 
the most moderate calculation; the Volunteer Act is extremely 
unproductive; and even the militia detachments are either ob- 
structed by the disaffected governors or chilled by the Federal 


( 
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[Federalist] spirit diffused throughout the region most conven- 
ient to the theatre.* 


The amused London Times carried in its American notes, No- 
vember 10, 1812, a light item on the spectacle of a young repub- 
lic getting ready for war: 


The House met this morning at the usual hour but there was 
nothing done worthy of note. What will the good old farmer of 
New York and New England think of such proceedings? The 
country at war without men to carry on the war, without money 
and without munitions, and our representatives who are paid six 
dollars a day spending their time as if this country were at peace 
and prosperity! * 


Tee 


Almost before the Eastern campaigns could be projected, the 
war was brought to a halt in New York by an armistice negoti- 
ated between General Dearborn and Governor Prevost. It was a 
peculiar armistice because it affected only the Eastern theater, 
and not the fighting around Detroit. That theater was not ig- 
nored through design, but because of the difficulty of getting 
information to Hull. Had that general been less precipitate in 
his surrender, the armistice might have been extended to Detroit. 
It probably would have saved the army, for it would have given 
time for Meigs to come up and have Hull replaced. 

When Dearborn signed the armistice on August 9 he stipu- 
lated that it should include Hull if that general desired. Dearborn 
had no authority over Hull but he wrote Hull on August 9 
suggesting adherence to the armistice. Dearborn’s letter reached 
Niagara late on August 17,° whereas Hull had surrendered De- 
troit early on August 16. Even had the time to Niagara been cut 
by fast relays, the message could never have saved Hull. 

Ordered to make a diversion earlier in favor of Hull, Dearborn 
had no army. In May, when Hull was concentrating at Dayton, 
Dearborn had only 300 men at Albany. He went through New 
England on a futile quest for militia. Returning to Albany July 
26, he had rounded up an army of 1,200, unorganized and with- 
out equipment for an invasion. At the same time Hull was writ- 
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ing Eustis that his fate depended on an attack in his favor at 
Niagara. But he was in Canada with the best equipped and best 
supplied army in North America and had a trifling enemy in his 
front. 

It was Hull who might have marched across to Niagara to 
support Dearborn. The movement probably would have put 
Upper Canada out of the war. Brock at that time was weak and 
distressed. The provisions Hull surrendered at Detroit were am- 
ple for such a campaign. All that was wanting was a leader. 
Madison had sounder judgment than some of his generals at this 
stage. Such a movement by Hull is obviously what he expected. 
In his letter to Gallatin, quoted in part before, he said: “Should 
he [Hull] be able to descend upon Niagara and an adequate 
co-operation be there afforded, our position as to Upper Canada 
may be well enough.” Instead of co-operating, Hull surrendered 
to a petty force and let the blame fall on Dearborn.°® 

Canadians felt that the armistice gave the Americans needed 
time to prepare an invasion and criticized Prevost as much as the 
Americans censured Dearborn. Both Prevost and Dearborn were 
acting in good faith. The repeal of the Orders in Council did 
seem to remove the main cause of the war, and the Canadian 
governor-general wanted the question cleared with the American 
government officially. Other negotiations were in progress. [he 
ketch Gleaner had brought what was believed to be conciliatory 
intelligence from England to Secretary Baker of the British lega- 
tion, whom Mr. Foster had left in Washington temporarily when . 
formal contacts between the governments were severed. None | 
could be sure how Madison would react to the repeal of the | 
Orders in Council and such other British reassurances as might be - 
conveyed." ; 

Madison, in appraising the situation, held that there was nothing | 
in the British accommodation relating to impressments and that, | 
rather than an armistice prior to a discussion of the points remain- , 
ing at controversy, there should be a settlement of the points 
prior to the negotiation of an armistice." He ordered Dearborn . 
to fight. The armistice was ended August 29 when Colonel Ed- 
ward Baynes, adjutant general of the British forces in Canada, . 
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came to Albany and met Dearborn and Governor Tompkins. 

While Dearborn was moving his troops from Albany to Platts- 
burg and Vermont militia were concentrating at Burlington, a 
colonel of New York militia, Jacob Brown, began defensive 
measures on the St. Lawrence. His command extended 200 miles 
along the border from Oswego to Lake St. Francis. In August 
Major Benjamin Forsyth brought to Sackets Harbor a battalion 
of riflemen, the first Regular Army soldiers to appear along the 
St. Lawrence, who began a series of forays into Canadian towns. 


Dae 


The Niagara border, where active operations were about to 
open, was a shadow area. Dearborn ignored it, and allowed Gov- 
ernor Tompkins and the New York militia officers to take con- 
trol. Due to the armistice, to bad roads, poor equipment and the 
indifference of many communities to the war, the Niagara army 
assembled belatedly. The force was small until after General 
Brock, bringing his captured cannon with him, returned from 
his triumph at Detroit and was ready once more at Fort George 
to oppose any American crossing of the Niagara River. 

Difficulties were presaged on the Niagara by the concentration 
of American militiamen and regulars at different points, from 
which many of them looked with almost as much suspicion on 
one another as on the enemy across the river. The militia assem- 
bled at Lewiston, below the falls of the Niagara, and the regu- 
lars, by instruction finally sent by Dearborn, encamped at Buffalo, 
a rapidly growing community of 200 houses and huts at the foot 
of Lake Frie. 

Governor Tompkins had appointed Stephen Van Rensselaer 
to be major general of New York volunteers commanding in the 
western part of the state. Van Rensselaer was a man of large 
capacity, influence and wealth but no military experience. The 
“last of the patroons,” he owned more acres, perhaps, than any 
other American citizen; he was the founder and benefactor a 
little later of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New 
York. An ardent Federalist, a candidate for governor of New 
York, a leader of public opinion in upstate New York and a 
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man who had opposed war, Van Rensselaer threw his time and 
fortune into the battle wholeheartedly, once it was declared. The 
Republican governor appreciated the value of uniting Federalist 
sentiment behind the administration” and asked Van Rensselaer 
to take the commission with the provision that his kinsman, Colo- 
nel Solomon Van Rensselaer, the adjutant general of New York, 
would supply the military acumen required for operations into 
Canada. Solomon had been shot through the lungs while serving 
under Anthony Wayne in the Indian Wars. He possessed initia- 
tive and as much military experience as any of the younger men 
in the Northern states. 

The regulars who concentrated at Buffalo were under the 
command of Alexander Smyth, inspector general of the Regular 
Army, holding the rank of brigadier general. Smyth was a native 
of Rathlin Island off the north coast of Ireland. He had immi- 
grated to Botetourt County in western Virginia, served as a state 
legislator, taken command of a Wythe County rifle regiment in 
1808, and found his way into the regular service. 

When Smyth reached Buffalo in late September he made clear 
his contempt of General Van Rensselaer by refraining from 
reporting personally. Instead he wrote a letter saying “the con- 
clusions I have drawn as to the interests of the service have de- 
termined me to stop at this place and then, even before he had 
inspected the terrain with which Van Rensselaer was thoroughly 
familiar, told the militia commander where the attack on Canada 
should be delivered. 

Van Rensselaer has been criticized on the ground that he did 
not court Smyth and that he undertook the invasion of Canada 
without inviting Smyth’s co-operation so that his nephew, the 
colonel, might have no rival for the honors. The facts are that 
the militia general repeatedly requested Smyth to come to a 
council of officers on any day he might appoint, and that Smyth 
treated the invitations with disdain and did not even reply 

Smyth had 1,650 regular soldiers at Buffalo, among whom was 
a lieutenant colonel, Winfield Scott, destined to one of the great 
careers of the United States Army. Scott sensed that more action 
was promised under Van Rensselaer than under Smyth, a conclu- 
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sion which proved to be his first move toward attention, promo- 
tion and fame. Scott was encamped with his regiment apart from 
Smyth, nearer the falls, when a chance encounter with the adju- 
tant of a militia regiment confirmed his notion that Van Rens- 
selaer proposed a crossing of the river. Without an instant’s 
hesitation and without seeking assent from Smyth, he broke his 
camp and marched through a stormy night to Van Rensselaer’s 
headquarters. Before the end of the next day he had become the 
leading figure in the engagement on Canadian soil. 

Van Rensselaer was prompted largely by two factors to under- 
take the invasion. There was public pressure for an attack on 
Canada to erase the disgrace of Detroit.”? There was also Van 
Rensselaer’s own certainty that the militia could not be held in 
the ranks during the cold months and would have to be utilized 
promptly, if ever. On the Canadian side, at Fort George, were 
good barracks, newly constructed by General Brock. The Amer- 
ican general felt that if these could be captured the more respon- 
sive of his men could be housed comfortably and induced to 
remain under arms for the opening of a more general spring 
campaign. There were other reasons. A deserter brought in a 
false report that General Brock had returned to the West to 
oppose the advance of General Harrison and that the Niagara 
border was stripped of British regulars.** The reason given by 
General Van Rensselaer, according to a report to the National 
Intelligencer, was that “a refusal to attack might involve me in 
suspicion,” which was a reference to his well-known Federalist 
inclinations. 

But most influential was the success achieved by a Navy lieu- 
tenant, Jesse D. Elhott, assisted by two of Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott’s junior officers, Captain Nathan Towson and Lieutenant 
Isaac Roach. Elliott made a surprise attack on two British vessels 
at Fort Erie, the British post on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River just as it emerges from Lake Erie. The vessels were the 
Detroit, formerly the American brig Adams, which Brock had 
captured from Hull at Detroit, and the Caledonia, a privately 
owned brig loaded with skins, which had been an important 
potential element in the British control of Lake Erie. 
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Elliott, a self-satisfied young officer, had about 100 men. They 
left the American shore in two boats at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of October 9, 1812, and took the British ships by a quick 
assault. In ten minutes they had seized the British sailors and 
brought the vessels under way with the loss of only two killed 
and seven wounded. The British opened the shore batteries at 
Fort Erie on the Detroit and Brock hurried up. After fighting 
for and across the ship all day the Americans had to set her on 
fire and abandon her. She burned, but they retained the Cale- 
donia, a rich prize that eventually served under Perry on Lake 
Erie. 

The incident, while minor, caused enthusiasm among the 
Americans and was recognized by the thanks of Congress. It 
inspired Van Rensselaer’s militia with a desire to be off on an 
invasion. Knowing that he would either have to lead them while 
their zest was up or lose them when it cooled, Van Rensselaer 
made his plans for the crossing and for an attack on Queens- 
ton,’ a sizable village across from Lewiston, above which rose 
Queenston Heights to an elevation of about 230 feet. The 
width of the river at Queenston was about 200 yards. The 
British had 1,200 regulars and militia and 250 Indians under the 
young Mohawk, John Brant, son of the more famous Joseph 
Brant. John, although only eighteen years old, already was chief 
of the Six Nations. 

Brock maintained his headquarters at Fort George on the 
Niagara near Lake Ontario. Brigadier General Roger H. Sheaffe 
commanded the Fort George garrison of regulars and militia. 
Brock expected the American attack to be directed against the 
fort. 

3: 

After difficulty and delay, boats were finally assembled and 
at three o’clock on the morning of October 13, 1812, Colonel 
Solomon Van Rensselaer began the passage with 300 militia and 
300 regulars. The regulars were under the command of Lieu- 


tenant Colonel John Chrystie, whose boat became lost and 
drifted out of action, leaving an energetic captain, John E. Wool, 
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twenty-five years old, as the senior regular officer present. A 
native of Newburgh, New York, Wool was clerk in a store at 
Troy, New York, when the prospect of war suggested a military 
career. In its development, he exercised important command as 
a junior officer in the War of 1812 and as a general in the Semi- 
nole and Mexican wars and the War between the States. Scott, 
who arrived with his regulars by forced march just after the 
crossing, was held by General Van Rensselaer on the American 
shore to give fire support to the landing party. 

The Americans during a heavy rainstorm battled the eddies of 
the swift current below Niagara Falls, made the landing in the 
darkness and sent the boats back for more men. Brock was sur- 
prised when advised of the landing seven miles up the river from 
Fort George. Hearing shots, he hastened to help the 49th Regi- 
ment of regulars and the militia who garrisoned Queenston. 
The British met the landing party with a 3-pounder and an in- 
fantry volley which did some execution, but the men broke when 
Captain Wool assailed them with unexpected spirit. When day- 
light came Colonel Van Rensselaer, whose conduct reflected credit 
on the New York militia, ordered Wool to storm Queenston 
Heights. 

Wool’s assignment was one of great difficulty. It was entrusted 
to the young man only because no senior officers were present, 
yet he executed it with the greatest skill. Wool took his troops 
up a precipitous and circuitous fisherman’s trail which the British 
believed to be impassable and up which the men had to pull 
themselves by grasping the rocks and bushes. They arrived in the 
rear of the British fortification soon after Brock reached the 
heights from Fort George and they came near capturing the 
British general and his staff. Brock fell back to the village of 
Queenston and the American flag was raised by Captain Wool 
over Queenston Heights. 

In the assault and severe fighting after the landing, Colonel 
Van Rensselaer received severe wounds—two shots through his 
thigh and one through the calf of his leg. The loss of blood so 
weakened him that he had to retire across the river. The wounds 
became caked and he was not able to soak his boots off until he 
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was carried into Albany a week later. His planning and conduct 
of the attack had been admirable, but his war service was ended. 

A loss much more severe was suffered a few minutes later by 
the British. General Brock had dispatched a messenger for 
Sheaffe at Fort George to bring up all available reinforcements 
and was himself leading a second assault on the heights to recover 
this commanding position when an American bullet entered his 
chest and ripped through his side, dropping him instantly from 
his horse. Brock had been a conspicuous and handsome figure in 
the forward line. He had already suffered a wrist wound and 
was drawing the fire of the American marksmen. He died in a 
few minutes and was soon followed in death by his adjutant, 
McDonnell. 

The two officers were buried together three days later in a 
bastion at Fort George which Brock had completed only a short 
time earlier. General Brock was not only mourned by his troops, 
but was respected by all Americans who had opposed him. It was © 
a mark of courtesy and chivalry in a war of increasing rancor 
that as the British general was laid to rest the minute guns fired 
at Fort George were followed by minute guns from the Ameri- 
can post, Fort Niagara, on the opposite shore.** Brock was the 
most competent British general who appeared on the Canadian 
border during the war. It is, of course, impossible to estimate the 
course the war would have taken had he survived and been able 
by his enterprise to hold Lake Erie until the pacification of 
Europe released British troops for the defense of Detroit and the 
Western sections. It might have meant an entirely different 
political division of North Amgrica. The decline of the British 
cause in the West began with his passing. 

Brock did not live to know that he had been knighted by the 
Prince Regent for capturing Detroit. His memorial column on 
Queenston Heights is still, after the passing of 140 years, a 
Canadian shrine. The London Times said: “General Brock fell 
like Leonidas; and doubtless, like the Grecian hero’s, his name 
will ever live in the grateful memory of his country.” ** It was 
fitting that the news of his death should be carried to his native 
island of Guernsey by the ship Fame. 
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4. 

After the death of Brock the action lulled. It was ten o’clock 
in the morning. General Stephen Van Rensselaer who wore 
civilian clothing, crossed the river and saw that the small army, 
victorious at the moment, would be in a difficult situation should 
the British bring up reinforcements. The command of the Ameri- 
can force passed nominally from Solomon Van Rensselaer and 
the wounded Captain Wool, to Brigadier General William 
Wadsworth of the New York militia, but in more active control 
of the troops to Lieutenant Colonel Scott. Scott, who had been 
restive on the American side, finally prevailed on General Van 
Rensselaer to let him cross and take charge of the combat units 
on Queenston Heights as a volunteer officer, detached from his 
own command. 

General Smyth, with the bulk of the regulars, still remained 
aloof in Buffalo and neither volunteered nor was invited to take 
part in the engagement. A few reinforcements came across the 
river, but of the 6,000 troops that had been gathered under Van 
Rensselaer for the invasion of Canada, only about 1,100 reached 
the Canadian side. 

The first evidence that the British were resuming the combat 
came from an attack by Brant’s Indians. They emerged from the 
woods with whoops but were met coolly and repulsed readily 
by Scott, who was immediately at home in his first action. Soon 
a column of redcoats was seen marching from Fort George. 
Sheaffe brought his men up cautiously and picked up the scat- 
tered elements that had opposed the crossing and battled on 
Queenston Heights under Brock. He worked around to the 
rear of the Americans so he could interpose his force between 
Queenston and Chippewa and unite with the Canadians and 
Indians holding that point. Finally he confronted the Americans 
with an army of about 1,000. 

When he saw the approach of Sheaffe, General Van Rens- 
selaer returned to the American side to hurry across reinforce- 
ments and ammunition. Van Rensselaer had assumed that contact 
could be maintained with the American shore and that replace- 
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ments, powder and cartridges could be sent across easily. He 
found that the return of the wounded to the American side had 
dampened the ardor of the militiamen who had been so eager 
only a few days earlier to launch out on the conquest of Canada. 
When he ordered them to make a crossing they either turned 
away or deliberately refused. It amounted to a mutiny almost 
without parallel in the American military service. ‘The militiamen 
defended their lack of courage by saying they were not enlisted 
to serve outside New York state. Van Rensselaer described the 
hardship this wrought on the men on the Canadian side: 


The ardor of the unengaged troops had entirely subsided. I 
rode 1n all directions, urging men by every consideration to pass, 
butin vain. . . . Finding to my infinite mortification that no rein- 
forcements would pass over; seeing that another wave of conflict 
must soon commence, and knowing that the brave men on the 
heights were quite exhausted and nearly out of ammunition, 
all I could do was send them a fresh supply of cartridges.’” 


Other officers, among them some wounded, tried to persuade 
and then to shame the troops. They were immune to coaxing or 
cajoling. Meanwhile Scott’s men of the znd U.S. Infantry, whom 
he had marched through the night to be ready for the engage- 
ment, were prepared to cross to their commander. But the civil- 
ian boatmen hired for the invasion decided the work had become 
too hazardous, and walked away. “In this agonizing dilemma,” 
said Van Rensselaer, “stood officers and men, whose ardor had not 
been cooled by exposure through the night to one of the most 
tremendous north-east storms, which continued unabated for 28 
hours, and deluged the whole camp.” 

It was now four o’clock in the afternoon of a day that had 
opened auspiciously for the Americans. Sheaffe made ready his 
attack on Queenston Heights. It was opened by a light com- 
pany of the gist Infantry against the American right, which fell 
back precipitously. With quick perception Sheaffe threw in his 
entire command. The Americans on the heights numbered about 
350, while about 250 were below near the town. Those above 
were overwhelmed by the British assault and ran down the 
slope to the riverbank, joining the smaller force below. General 
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Wadsworth saw the futility of resistance and sent Sheaffe a white 
flag, but the Indians cut off the bearer and it was not until Scott 
forced his way into the village with a flag of truce on his sword 
that the capitulation was recognized. 

At sunset General Wadsworth handed Sheaffe his sword. The 
force surrendered numbered not 600, as expected, but approxi- 
mately goo. The British reported they took more prisoners than 
they had men engaged. Some Americans had been captured at 
the British battery farther down the river. An even larger num- 
ber of skulkers, who had never been engaged at all, were found 
hiding beneath the banks of the river. Virtually all who crossed 
were either killed or made prisoner. Ninety were killed and 
about one hundred wounded. The National Intelligencer attrib- 
uted the defeat to an exhaustion of ammunition. The London 
Times was more accurate in explaining to an astonished British 
public that when Van Rensselaer called upon the militia to fight, 
the men simply would not respond. More even than at Detroit, 
where the commanding general alone was culpable, the defeat 
at Queenston tended to lower the British estimate of the Amer- 
ican military character. It accounted for the rashness of some of 
the British attacks later in the conflict. 


5: 
Most of the prisoners were marched overland to Montreal and 
en route were scorned by curious Canadian crowds who a few 
months earlier had feared an overwhelming invasion. Subse- 
quently the militia soldiers were paroled. The regulars, along 
with the captured Scott, were taken to Quebec and placed 
aboard a cartel ship to be sent to Boston for regular exchange. 
Here developed an incident which led to one of the most 
embittered controversies of the War of 1812 and eventually 
caused stoppage of all exchange of prisoners and a great deal of 
bad blood and diplomatic correspondence. Before the cartel 
sailed, British officers came on deck and conversed with the pris- 
oners, and set aside twenty-three who by their Celtic brogue 
were established as being Irish. The officers undoubtedly would 
have segregated others had not Scott heard the commotion from 
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below, hastened to the deck, denounced the proceedings and told 
the remaining prisoners with emphasis to keep their mouths shut. 
But the twenty-three were hurried off the ship on the theory 
that one of the Prince Regent’s subjects could not expatriate 
himself. They were manacled on board a British frigate and car- 
ried to England for trial for treason. 

British officers, it developed, were watching diligently for the 
appearance of Irish-born soldiers in the American Army. Some 
of the United States newspapers were suggesting that the Ameri- 
cans establish a base in Ireland, organize an Irish army and “con- 
quer Britain with her own subjects.” An American conception 
was that British seamen who were eager to get into the American 
merchant marine and out of the British Navy might desert en 
masse and join in this projected invasion of their home island. 
“Many thousands of her sailors,” said the Niles’ Register, “have 
not touched land for several years—they must needs be impatient 
of restraint.” 

Sympathy for the American cause existed in Ireland. The first 
issue of the New York publication, The War, devoted to mili- 
tary and political matters, quoted from an Irish periodical issued 
just before the declaration. The Irish writer pointed out that in 
case of war, the British troops would have new enemies to 
encounter: 


This is in the presence of the Irish residing in America, who 
may, at the smallest computation, furnish an army of 20,000 men, 
and with such facility that it will not be necessary to seduce 
them into the ranks by the offer of bounties. Their attachment 
to their new country and the abhorrence of the men who drove 
them from the land of their fathers, contribute to make them the 
most formidable enemies the British will have to contend with 
in the new world. 


Similarly, the Irish-American newspaper published in the 
United States, the Shamrock, was calling on the Irish in the New 
World to avenge their native country. Britain was maintaining 
the George III policy of suppression and subjugation in Ireland 
and meant to continue it with any of her wayward subjects who 
had carried their hostility to North America with them. 
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As quickly as he was exchanged, in January 1813, Scott posted 
to Washington to continue his denunciation of the British action 
on the Quebec cartel ship. At his instigation, the Senate rushed 
through a bill giving the President powers of retaliation. The 
House concluded that the President already had ample retalia- 
tory authority under the provision of the Constitution making 
him commander in chief of the Army. Therefore Scott went to 
the President’s house and talked to Madison, who consented to 
the introduction of the policy of reprisals. At the first opportu- 
nity a compensating set of British prisoners was set aside. 

Governor-General Prevost was notified forthwith that these 
hostages were incarcerated and would be awarded the same treat- 
ment accorded the Irish-American soldiers. Prevost communi- 
cated with Lord Bathurst and got a reply from the Prince Regent 
directing him to segregate forty-six Americans as hostages for 
the twenty-three British. The Prince Regent was choosy and spe- 
cified officers and noncommissioned officers as guarantees for 
British privates. The segregation of hostages was continued and 
increased as the war advanced.?® 


6. 


After Van Rensselaer’s repulse, General Smyth remained on 
the Niagara River with his regulars and militia fragments. ‘The 
border was in disorder. A captain arriving above Buffalo in late 
October, 1812, wrote: “At Lewiston we found everything in 
confusion and in a state of derangement. The militia had gen- 
erally deserted, and those that remained were scattered about the 
country for several miles.” *° 

General Smyth’s first action, upon being left in command, was 
to issue a proclamation more bombastic than Hull’s. With the 
same lack of discernment, he forecast the prostration of Canada 
at the feet of his invading army. “Men of New York,” he said, 
“you desire your share of fame. In a few days the troops under 
my command will plant the American standard in Canada. . . . 
They will conquer or they will die.” °° His forces were aug- 
mented by recruits to both regular and volunteer units until they 
numbered between five and six thousand. 
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Congressman Peter B. Porter, the foreign affairs chairman of 
the House, obtained a commission as a brigadier general and re- 
cruited a force for service in his home district. He undertook at 
the same time to contract for provisions and began the supply 
of food to Smyth’s command.** As his army grew, General 
Smyth issued another verbose proclamation. Then toward the 
end of November, a month and a half after the repulse of Van 
Rensselaer, he put a brigade commanded by William Henry 
Winder, a Baltimore barrister who was to play a near comedy 
role on different occasions later in the war, on boats manned by 
regular seamen and landed them across the river from Buffalo, 
where they spiked some guns. Apparently Smyth did not reread 
his orders after dictating them to his adjutant. Those issued for 
the attack contained this peculiar paragraph: 


“At twenty yards distance, the soldiers will be ordered to trail 
arms, advance with shouts, fire at five paces distance, and charge 
bayonets. The soldiers will be silent above all things.” ” 


As quickly as he got a lodgment on the enemy side, Smyth 
was overcome with misgivings. Porter embarked 2,000 men and 
was making his way out into the river when Smyth checked him 
and ordered the men disembarked to eat lunch.?* Even the hun- 
gry soldiers were disgusted. Then he canceled all of the invasion 
orders. Winder, under attack and unsupported on the Canadian 
shore, managed to scamper back into his boats and regain the 
friendly side.** 

Blunt Congressman Porter, accustomed to the melee of House 
debates, applied direct language to General Smyth. He published 
a notice in the Buffalo newspaper saying Smyth had 4,500 men 
for the invasion, but did not make it because he was a coward. 

In the same newspaper Smyth, by way of reply, accused 
Porter of being a fraud, said his patriotism was pecuniary and 
alleged that Porter was angry only because he was caught in 
the meshes of a losing quartermaster’s contract. He complained 
that Porter forced damaged flour on the men, that “the lean beef 
was stripped of every morsel of fat; that vinegar, candles and 
soap were not furnished,” and that if he had 4,500 men, how did 
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it happen that Porter had on hand only eighty-five barrels of 
flour, less than two pounds per soldier? Thus it developed that 
the conflict was not between the British and Americans but be- 
tween two quarreling generals. 

Back in New York and Washington there was tense anxiety. 
A few still anticipated an early end of the conflict. Most others 
had already come to look on the antics of the generals as some- 
thing of a farce. A New York dispatch to Washington on No- 


vember 18 stated: 


A report was brought to town last Saturday by an Albany 
skipper and published in the papers that an Express had arrived 
in Albany from the Northern Army with information that Gen- 
eral Smyth had crossed the Niagara River at Lewiston with the 
troops under his command and carried Queenstown and Fort 
George and that Gen. Harrison had taken Detroit and Fort 
Malden. Indeed, all of Canada was said to be captured. Expecta- 
tion was on tip-toe to have this agreeable news confirmed, and 
the docks were lined on the North River yesterday forenoon. 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the Steam Boat: but behold, 
when she came alongside the wharf, instead of confirming the 
news, it was ascertained from the passengers that the Express 
came to the Governor that the army were in want of ammuni- 
tion.”° 


Smyth assembled his men for another try at an invasion and, 
to clear himself of any imputations, Porter took a seat in the first 
boat. Once again Smyth countermanded his attack orders. He 
then challenged Porter to a duel and they went with their sec- 
onds to Grand Island, in the Niagara River above the falls. They 
shot at each other, then General Winder stepped in with the 
declaration that there had been ample proof of the courage of 
each. The duelers must have agreed, for they shook hands and ate 
supper together. 

Smyth was to learn, however, that generals do not prosper 
from affairs with Congressmen. Without court-martial or in- 
quiry, although he was a Regular Army officer, Smyth was 
quietly dropped from the Army rolls. There was no official 
action—he simply was not a general any more. His name was off 
the War Department list. Smyth got up a petition to Congress 
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about the impropriety of the dismissal. Speaker Clay perfuncto- 
rily submitted it to the House, and that body blandly directed 
that it be referred to the War Department, the Department 
against which Smyth complained.*° 

Smyth’s next appearance on the record of his times was as the 
butt of one of Clay’s witticisms. After the ex-general went back 
to Virginia he got elected to Congress. In the course of a long 
oration in the House he remarked, in an exchange with Clay, 
“You speak only for the present, but I speak for posterity.” 

“Yes,” Clay responded, “and you seem determined to talk until 
the arrival of your audience.” *” 

The ludicrous Smyth failure did much to destroy America’s 
confidence in her volunteer, emergency troops. The National 
Inteligencer made a long stride toward renouncing the great 
faith it had shared with Jefferson in the militia. Said the issue of 
December 22: “Volunteer militia are not precisely the species 
of force on which to rely for carrying on war, however compe- 
tent they may be to repel invasion.” The public reaction was re- 
flected by an incident reported in a New York newspaper. An 
old man upward of seventy was arrested in Batavia, New York. 
He was marching toward the front with a pack on his back. 
When questioned he said he had served during the whole of the 
Revolutionary War, had lost all of his property and had been 
compensated for his wounds and scars by “depreciated bills, 
poverty and wretchedness.” But he declared that he had two 
sons and one grandson on the Niagara River and that he was 
going there “to learn them how to fight.” ** 


ae 

Outside of the armies on the New York border was a guerrilla 
fringe of freebooters and drifters who had no sentimental attach- 
ment to either the American or Canadian government. They 
contributed to the frontier and border turmoil by robbing iso- 
lated homesteads when the male members were out with the 
militia. On raiding parties it was often difficult to know whether 
individuals and groups confronted were civilians or combatants. 
Under the militia system existing in both the United States and 
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Canada, a man might be under arms with his regiment one week 
and peacefully occupying his armchair at home when the enemy 
appeared the next. The rule adopted by some elements in both 
armies was to treat all male residents as combatants. It was an 
easy transition to put property in a single category and regard all 
as subject to confiscation. 

Border Canadians complained that Americans on forays were 
heartlessly destructive, that when they did not demolish homes 
they removed doors and windows to render them uninhabitable. 

When some British deserters fled to security in the United 
States, Canadians crossed the St. Lawrence from Elizabethtown, 
now Brockville, to capture them. The pursuers returned with 
some American militia prisoners and civilians. The American 
Major Forsyth, who headed the corps of riflemen on the St. 
Lawrence, in turn loaded his men on sleighs, slid across the St. 
Lawrence at Morristown and marched on Elizabethtown, where 
he opened the jail, released the Americans and returned with 
cattle, pigs and fifty-two prisoners whom the Canadians con- 
tended were in no manner connected with the army. 

The British replied on Washington’s birthday, 1813, by oc- 
cupying Ogdensburg, New York, and releasing the prisoners. 
Canadian Indians followed the army and plundered the town. 
Forsyth raided a tiny community, Gananoque, because it was 
thought to contain important military stores—they were found 
to consist of thirty muskets and two kegs of powder. As the 
Americans approached someone fired a shot through the tavern 
window, hitting a Canadian militia officer’s wife, who was ill in 
her bed. The incident caused a furor that added to the border 
enmity. 


8. 


North of Plattsburg Dearborn’s campaign against Montreal 
was no more than a gesture. An army of 6,o00 men finally was 
collected near the border in late November. Between the border 
and Montreal were a few companies of French-Canadian voya- 
geurs and bands of Indians estimated to aggregate no more 
than 300. 
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Dearborn moved north to the La Colle River, where Brigadier 
General Zebulon Pike’s troops, who had come up from Green- 
bush and were as carefully trained as any in the Army, became 
confused in the dark and fired on one another, killing four or five 
and wounding a number of others. But many of Dearborn’s men 
never reached the La Colle, a few miles on the Canadian side. Ad- 
hering to the principle established on the Niagara border, they 
moved to the state line and stopped exactly there. The winter 
was approaching and Dearborn held memories of the march in 
the winter of 1775 against Quebec. He did not want any more 
dogs eaten. After the border skirmish he led his troops back to 
winter quarters. Brigadier General John Chandler, commanding 
Vermont militia, took a position at Burlington and Brigadier 
General Joseph Bloomfield, with the New York militia, remained 
at Plattsburg. The winter operations of 1812-1813 in the East 
hererat a close, 

Back in Georgetown, Francis Scott Key, lawyer and occasional 
verse scribbler, wrote to his friend John Randolph: 


The people of Montreal will enjoy their firesides for this, and 
I trust many a winter. This, I suppose, is treason, but, as your 
Patrick Henry said, “If this be treason, I glory in the name of 
traitor.” I have never thought of these poor creatures without 
being reconciled to any disgrace or defeat of our arms.” 


9. 

The militia story of the first year of the war was not attractive. 
The responsible service of better units was obscured by the 
grossness, cowardice or disobedience of other detachments, 
whose conduct gave them first place in the news. By the end of 
the first year the regulars were giving a better account of them- 
selves. But the impression was widespread that at the critical 
moment the militia was certain to fail. Much of the home public 
and substantially all of the better disciplined soldiers who formed 
a core in nearly all of the armies were chagrined over the absence 
of soldierly qualities in these militiamen. 

Stories of their misbehavior, published widely, lowered respect 
abroad for the United States Army and tended also to cast doubt 
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on the durability of the American nation. It seemed that the 
United States had an army of poltroons. Had it not been for 
some sturdy Navy officers with tough crews and excellent gun- 
ners, Europe would have been persuaded that a republican gov- 
ernment either could not or would not defend itself. The respect 
for the Army was not recovered until soldiers demonstrated later 
in the war their courage and capacity on the field of battle. 

In its January 12, 1813, issue, the London Times scoffingly 
dealt with the American troops that threatened Montreal: 


The Army of Canada at Plattsburg is making a great show of 
the pomp and circumstance of war. The regulars are estimated 
at from four to five hundred bayonets. The rest are volunteers. 
Little account is made of them; when cold weather sets in they 
will be volunteering it to their firesides. What will the American 
people (who must pay every cent of these wasting war charges) 
say, if it should turn out, after all the parade, and costs, and 
rhodomontada, that instead of advancing forward to Montreal, 
one of the first orders of General Dearborn should be to advance 
backwards, and take up snug quarters in Greenbush? 


The Times query was prophetic. Dearborn ordered this pre- 
dicted backward movement to Greenbush. And the balky mili- 
tiamen who had declined to fight on Canadian soil justified the 
ridicule of the British press. 

There were extenuating circumstances the public of 1812 
might have reviewed before passing too harsh a judgment on the 
average militiaman. These frontier men were inured to hardship. 
They were not inured to waiting. As the days wore on, men 
talked around the campfires of harvests not gathered, crops not 
sowed, meal bins not filled, woodpiles used up and families with- 
out money.*” 

Life for most militiamen was lived against the hard edge of 
necessity. The prolonged absence of a husband or son meant 
hunger and cold in a primitive home. The average soldier of 1812 
was as courageous as his descendents of 1917, 1941 or 1950, but 
when he went to war he left no carefully protected or well- 
provisioned homestead behind. 

Agriculture was still the principal occupation, and the farm 
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had to be self-sufficient. As the war continued hard money went 
into hiding or moved to the Eastern commercial sections. It was 
out of circulation on the frontier. The average homesteader was 
quite willing to fight for his country for a limited term, but he 
had to go home to get in the harvest, grind the meal, salt down 
the pork, and make provisions for the winter. When it was not 
evident to the militia soldier that his services were needed in the 
immediate future for an important battle, he disappeared. 

With some of the early soldiers, discipline was as homespun 
as the clothes they wore. In a pioneer society the discipline of 
the courts rested lightly on them; in the service the discipline 
of the military affected them not at all. It required resolute and 
purposeful leaders like Jackson, Brown and Scott to hold them in 
check and get performance out of them in battle. Beginning with 
little, the Jackson-Brown-Scott type of command finally created 
an army that could meet the veterans of European battlefields 
and make the home public applaud. 

This does not explain the unwillingness of the militia to cross 
the border in the early campaigns. The answer is that a substan- 
tial part of the country did not have its blood up in 1812. The 
War of 1812 was our first war as a nation, and it was begun with- 
out mechanisms for publicity or propaganda. The stronger 
Northern newspapers were Federalist. The stilted, often pom- 
pous writing of Joe Gales, editor of the National Intelligencer, 
the voice of the administration, made dull reading alongside the 
quips and gibes of newspapers like the New York Post, Con- 
necticut Mirror or Boston Centinel. A newspaper reader of 1812 
might very reasonably question the wisdom of the war, and, in 
turn, the necessity of giving it much time. Still another factor 
was important in the early stage of the conflict. Britain was 
known to be thoroughly engaged on the Continent, and conse- 
quently the United States was not in danger. The fighting was 
on the fringes of the country and did not touch the more densely 
populated areas. In the West, where Indian atrocities brought the 
conflict close to home, the response to the war call was hearty. 
In the seaboard states the war was not felt until the blockade 
became effective and raiding parties came ashore. When Great 
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Britain became disengaged in Europe and the danger became real 
there was little more poltroonery. 

The final and perhaps most decisive factor was leadership. 
The junior militia officers were elected by their men and could 
scarcely be expected to exercise rigid control. The senior officers 
were Revolutionary War veterans, but none of them had been 
outstanding in that struggle. In most instances they were failures. 
Men in the War of 1812, as in all other wars, wanted the glory 
of victory. More often, in the early stages, they were made the 
laughingstock of their home communities by their generals’ in- 
capacity or inexperience to conduct creditable campaigns. 

The wags of the antiadministration press delighted in deriding 
and taunting the militia, and when the public appeared to expect 
so little of them the men could hardly be expected to acquire 
esprit de corps. Winfield Scott, a regular officer before the war, 
said that “the old officers had, very generally, sunk into either 
sloth, ignorance or habits of intemperate drinking.” ** Although 
he excepted a number, Scott was characterizing the typical ofh- 
cer. West Point had produced only a few junior officers. The 
academy had opened with ten cadets on July 4, 1802, but not 
until April 1812 was it made a larger school of 250 cadets. 

Of the new officers coming forward to high rank in the war, 
not one had been a military student. Brown had been a farmer 
and schoolteacher. Scott had been educated for the law and had 
practiced in Petersburg, Virginia. Harrison had begun as a stu- 
dent of medicine. Even Andrew Jackson, the outstanding mili- 
tary figure of the war, had studied law in North Carolina and 
probably had never seen the inside of a book on military prac- 
tices when he was elected major general of volunteers. Yet all of 
these men had innate qualities of leadership, without which a 
formalized military education would be valueless on a battlefield. 
Macomb, a capable officer, had decided on the Army as a career 
before the war, but he had come up through the ranks. 

The list of high officers and their rank, published October 1, 
1812, contained two major generals—Henry Dearborn, com- 
manding in the North, at Albany, and Thomas Pinckney, com- 
manding in the South, at Charleston, South Carolina.*? The file 
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of the brigadier generals was comprised of the names of James 
Wilkinson, Wade Hampton, James Winchester, Joseph Bloom- 
field, William Hull, Thomas Flournoy, John Armstrong, John 
Chandler, William H. Winder and John P. Boyd. There were 
also cited one quartermaster general—Morgan Lewis, one adju- 
tant general—Thomas Cushing, and one inspector general—Alex- 
ander Smyth. Not one of these officers was on important duty 
when the war ended. 

That the quality of the leadership had been the principal de- 
fect in the early Army is shown by the evaporation of most of 
the militia difficulties under new leadership that promised the 
men honor and glory. Jackson was able to get some of the most 
steadfast fighting in history out of men with little previous 
experience. 


10. 


What the futile, almost foolhardy, land campaign of 1812 
demonstrated was the irresolution of large segments of the Amer- 
ican people, as well as of the militia. The home public was caught 
in a war it did not understand. Most people were out of sym- 
pathy with Napoleon, and did not want to aid him by fighting 
his enemy. They possessed a great territory and were eager to 
develop it. Few of them, indeed, were urged by a cause for 
which they were willing to die. 

After the armies began moving toward the border a pertinent 
question occurred in many quarters: Why, with a vast, almost 
unexplored West, did the United States really need Canada? ‘The 
government even then was selling land in some areas at $2.00 an 
acre, in other areas at registration costs, and in still others was 
giving it away for the asking or for staking a claim. 

“What is this invasion for?” the persistent Josiah Quincy 
asked. “Is it for land? We have enough. Plunder? There is none. 
New states? We have more than is good for us. Territory? If 
territory, there must be a standing army to keep it; and there 
must be another army to watch that.” 

Quincy regarded the combat as senseless and reduced it to 
President Madison reciting a nursery rhyme: 
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Fee, fi, fo, fum 

I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 

I will tech some. 


Another explanation, advanced by the Connecticut Mirror at 
Hartford on New Year’s Day, 1813, showed the groping for 
an issue: | 


Last June, our great got tired of writing, 
Caught, all at once, the itch for fighting. 


The unexpected obstacle to the capture of Canada was the 
dominion’s governor, Sir George Prevost, born in New York 
during the British occupancy of that city during the Revolution. 
Prevost’s name is not found in some of the leading British ency- 
clopedias, but his achievement is recorded in 3,876,000 square 
miles of the British Empire. He, like his father, who harried the 
Carolinas during the Revolution, could not be rated capable as 
a general. Less discerning subordinates complained about him 
and eventually had court-martial charges preferred on a ground 
of incapacity.** Yet Prevost possessed the energy, the decision and 
the determination to battle against what seemed at the outset 
hopeless odds. When General Brock, the capable Army leader 
whose strategic and tactical abilities seemed the only hopes of the 
British cause was killed early in the contest, Prevost had the 
tenacity to go on. Prevost’s predecessor, Governor-General 
Craig, had been unapproachable and unpopular; during his term 
there was doubt that the provinces would remain loyal to the 
crown in an emergency. It was not expected that they would 
seek union with the Americans, but it was thought that they 
would demand independence in their own right. Comparing 
Craig and Prevost, a Canadian newspaper observed: “During the 
administration of the first, we had perpetual Wat in peace; during 
that of the last, we had perpetual peace in war.’ 

Many English-speaking Canadians were the children of loyal- 
ists exiled from the States during the Revolution. They were not 
attracted by the American variety of republicanism. In their 
newspapers they read quotations from America saying, “It is 
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really ludicrous to hear us talk of the Canadians’ liberties—they 
who have no taxes to pay; no embargoes to endure; no commerce 
checked to please a foreign state; who choose their own parlia- 
ments; make their own laws; and what is more, manage their 
own private affairs in their own way.” French Canadians were 
mostly monarchists at heart and in any case were hostile to 
Napoleon because of his treatment of the Pope. They were not 
anxious to align themselves with any force that appeared to aid 
the Corsican’s cause. Thus the notion of some Americans, includ- 
ing Secretary of War Eustis, that our troops would be welcomed 
as an army of liberation was without understanding of Canadian 
sentiment.** 

Prevost had to defend a border open for 1,700 miles. Neither 
Upper nor Lower Canada had any considerable militia or money 
to pay recruits. Therefore, the small force of British regulars, 
scattered thinly along the border forts, was all the defense that 
could be expected. Canada’s population was one twentieth that 
of the United States. Coin was out of circulation and the value 
of paper was skidding. But Prevost managed to stabilize the cur- 
rency, raise and borrow money, recruit a militia and place the 
country on a war basis so that the fear of a conquering invasion 


quickly passed. 


II. 


Madison got his re-election in the autumn of 1812, although 
the outcome of the voting was not known until mid-December. 
It was a matter of waiting for the last precincts. ‘The result was 
so close the opposing camps cheered by turns. 

Madison lost all of New England except Vermont. Elbridge 
Gerry, governor of Massachusetts, ran for Vice-President with 
him, yet the Bay State voted heavily against the ticket. The Fed- 
eralists, who at first boomed John Marshall, finally decided at 
a New York caucus to nominate no candidate for the Presidency, 
but to support Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York, nephew 
of Madison’s first Vice-President, George Clinton. Clinton was 
as thoroughly Republican as Madison, but the New York legisla- 


ture, concerned with personalities, nominated Clinton because 
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he seemed to the Federalists to be the lesser of two evils. The 
Federalists campaigned for Clinton by saying he was better 
equipped in executive ability to conduct the war.*° 

Clinton’s campaign in New York was managed by an astute 
newcomer in politics, Martin Van Buren, and the Clintonians 
carried that populous state and also New Jersey. It appeared for 
a time that Clinton was the winner. Then the returns from the 
Southern states, where Madison won, revived Republican hopes. 
The decision finally rested on Pennsylvania, which Madison 
carried. A slight shift in the Pennsylvania vote would have de- 
feated him and made Clinton President. But many voters obvi- 
ously supported Madison on the ground that they did not want 
to condone the separatist attitude in New England. The majority 
felt war was better than disunion. Stull, large numbers accepted 
the electorate’s decision in bad grace. The press chanted: 

The day is past—th’ Election’s o’er, 
And Madison is king once more! 

Ye demagogues, lift up your voice— 
Mobs and banditti—all rejoice! *° 

Madison’s second inaugural address was a brief denunciation 
of the British for employing the Indians and forecast of Ameri- 
can victory on land as at sea. It was ridiculed by the antiwar 
press. The New York Commercial Advertiser belittled it by 
questioning the accuracy of the text received, and added that if 
it was correct, “we shall want no further testimony to convince 
us that the intellects of Mr. Madison are laboring under a pre- 
mature and petulant dotage; and that their former brilliancy and 
dignity are lamentably lost in passion.” *” 

President Madison’s second inaugural address, a document of 
about 1,200 words, was entitled to less cavalier treatment than 
was accorded it by the Federalist newspapers. The election had 
given Madison new confidence. While he did not underestimate 
the gravity of the task before him, he shrank less from the 
“weight and magnitude” of it, having “reliance on the support 
of an enlightened and generous people.” ** In the first part of his 
address he reviewed the nature of the war in which the country 
was engaged. 
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It was not declared on the part of the United States until it had 
been made long on them, in reality though not in name; until 
arguments and expostulations had been exhausted; until a positive 
declaration had been received that the wrongs provoking it 
would not be discontinued; nor until this last appeal could no 
longer be delayed without breaking down the spirit of the nation, 
destroying all confidence in itself and its political institutions, and 
either perpetuating a state of disgraceful suffering or regaining 
by more costly sacrifices and more severe struggles our lost rank 
and respect among independent powers. 


He dealt with impressments and maritime rights as affecting 
all elements in the society. Continuing, he said: 


On the issue of the war are staked our national sovereignty on 
the high seas and the security of an important class of citizens, 
whose occupations give the proper value to those of every other 
class. Not to contend for such a stake is to surrender our equality 
with other powers on the element common to all and to violate 
the sacred title which every member of the society has to its 
protection. I need not call into view the unlawfulness of the prac- 
tice by which our mariners are forced at the will of every cruis- 
ing officer from their own vessels into foreign ones, nor paint the 
outrages inseparable from it. The proofs are in the record of each 
successive Administration of our Government, and the cruel 
sufferings of that portion of the American people have found 
their way to every bosom not dead to the sympathies of human 
nature. 


cee 


After pointing out that the war was “just in its origin and 
mic e 
necessary and noble in its objects,” Madison emphasized that it 
had been waged by the United States with scrupulous regard to 
the usage of civilized nations. That, he declared, had not been the 
case in the conduct of the enemy: 


They have retained as prisoners of war citizens of the United 
States not liable to be so considered under the usages of war. 

They have refused to consider as prisoners of war, and threat- 
ened to punish as traitors and deserters, persons emigrating with- 
out restraint to the United States, incorporated by naturalization 
into our political family, and fighting under the authority of 
their adopted country in open and honorable war for the main- 
tenance of its rights and safety. Such is the avowed purpose of 
a government which is in the practice of naturalizing by thousands 
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citizens of other countries, and not only of permitting but com- 
pelling them to fight in its battles against their native country. 

They have not, it is true taken into their own hands rhe 
hatchet and the knife, devoted to indiscriminate massacre, but 
they have let loose the savages armed with these cruel instru- 
ments; have allured them into their service, and carried them to 
battle by their sides, eager to glut their savage thirst with the 
blood of the vanquished and to finish the work of torture and 
death on maimed and defenseless captives. . . . 


Madison charged that the British had gained victories by play- 
ing on the sympathy of American commanders for captured 
Americans who, the British threatened, would be massacred. He 
also charged that the British had tried to dismember the repub- 
lic. These matters, he asserted, would recoil on their authors, but 
they “mark the degenerate counsels from which they emanate.” 
Madison went on to say that the United States had the virtues, 
the intelligent people, and the resources to bring the war to an 
honorable conclusion. At the end he said: 


To render the war short and its success sure, animated and 
systematic exertions alone are necessary and the success of our 
arms now may long preserve our country from the necessity of 
another resort to them. Already have the gallant exploits of our 
naval heroes proved to the world our inherent capacity to main- 
tain our rights on one element. If the reputation of our arms has 
been thrown under clouds on the other, presaging flashes of 
Neroic enterprise assure us that nothing is wanting to corre- 
spondent triumphs there also but the discipline and habits which 
are in daily progress. 


% Thirteen 


Decatur’s Victory 


President Madison, inspired by the victories of Isaac Hull 
and Jacob Jones, was taking a new interest in the United States 
Navy, to which Congress was at last diverting funds. Fulfilling 
the prediction of Nathaniel Macon, the Navy was becoming a 
“setfast” on the back of the nation. The Navy Yard in Wash- 
ington was bustling with new work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Madison, the cabinet members and their wives 
and many Congressmen were guests at an entertainment held 
aboard the Constellation,’ at the time when that frigate was at 
last fitted out for a sea duty she would never be allowed by a 
vigilant enemy to perform.’ The social occasion, one of the most 
splendid of wartime Washington, was held on the last Thursday 
of November. According to the capital press correspondents, 
“an elegant cold collection of the choicest viands and liquors was 
served up to the numerous guests.” 

A little later Madison and other officials attended the launch- 
ing of the rebuilt President Adams, at the Navy Yard. Something 
of the President’s disappointment with the course of the war was 
reflected when a member of Congress turned to him and said, 
“What a pity it is, sir, that the vessel of state won’t glide so 
smoothly on her course, as this vessel does.” 

“It would,” Madison replied testily, “af the crew would do 
their duty as well.” ° 

The largest occasion, however, held as the Christmas festivities 
approached, was the Naval Ball, attended by nearly all of socia! 
Washington, over which shone the radiance of Dolley Madison. 
The executive officials and Congressmen pressed about her to 
catch her witticisms and the warmth of her friendly smile, while 
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beside her sat the less expressive President, observing but scarcely 
entering into the event. 

It was 9:30 P.M., the guests were all present, and the dancing 
was at its height, when a hush passed through the brilliant gather- 
ing. A stir was noticed at the door. The young men formed there 
in a group, then fell in behind a slim youth in blue, whom many 
soon recognized as Lieutenant Hamilton, son of the Secretary of 
the Navy, supposed to be at sea. 

The dancers parted and the tall, handsome lieutenant walked 
forward until he stood directly in front of Mrs. Madison. Then, 
bowing deeply, the lieutenant laid at her feet the riddled flag of 
His Majesty’s frigate Macedonian, and handed to President 
Madison a report from his commander, Stephen Decatur, of the 
American frigate United States.* 

“All was joy and gaiety,” said the news account, “such as 
could scarcely admit of augmentation. And yet, it was destined 
to be increased.” * When the import of young Hamilton’s arrival 
was realized, the guests filled the Washington night with cheers 
and the news sped about the city, unloosing a demonstration that 
lasted until morning. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton proudly embraced 
their son, and the flag of the Macedonian was placed alongside 
that of the Guwerriére, which was spread on the wall above the 
dancers. Here, with this new trophy, was evidence indeed of 
superiority of American seamanship. The band struck up the 
new patriotic hymn, “Hail, Columbia,” ° and the name of Deca- 
tur, the youthful hero of the Tripolitan War, was again spoken 
with the admiration of the entire city. 


1 fe 


Commodore Decatur sailed out of Boston with the United 
States, a sister ship of the Constitution, on October 8, as a part 
of a small squadron commanded by Commodore John Rodgers. 
After a few days he parted from the President, the Congress and 
the Argus and sailed east alone. Off Madeira, at daybreak Sunday 
morning October 25, he sighted a British warship to the wind- 
ward and gave chase. By midmorning he brought the United 
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States, under heavy canvas, abreast the Britisher. At long range 
they exchanged fire for half an hour. 

In that time the British vessel felt severely the superiority of 
American marksmanship and perceived she was losing the battle 
at such distance. The American’s round shot was punishing her 
hull and her canvas was being shredded. Her commander, Cap- 
tain John Surman Carden, son of a British Army officer who had 
lost his life in the American Revolution, was a good sailor. He 
decided to close with the American in hope that some better 
opportunity might be opened and exploited, but when he moved 
in he took even heavier punishment. 

Decatur was a master of rapid fire and had trained his crew to 
man the guns and load with great speed. His organization and 
their own teamwork enabled the men to put in almost two shots 
to every one fired by the British. So rapidly did the United 
States emit broadsides that the British seamen thought the vessel 
was on fire. When the American momentarily bore away, they 
let out a loud cheer, believing their adversary, critically hit and 
burning, was pulling out of the fight. The incident found its way 
into the ditty which passed over the country: 


They thought they saw our ship in flame, 
Which made them all huzza, sirs, 

But when the second broadside came 

It made them hold their jaws, sirs.” 

When Decatur brought the United States around, Carden 
could see she was in no difficulty and was about to rake him. 
With his ship disabled and most of his crew out of action, the 
British commander struck his colors. The American ship was 
damaged but little, chiefly in some of her upper spars; the Mace- 
donian was a virtual wreck. The United States suffered eleven 
casualties—five killed and six wounded; the Macedonian 104. 

On December 6, 1812, two vessels came into Newport harbor. 
The day was commented on in the seaport town because it was 
on December 6, 1776, thirty-six years earlier, that Sir Peter 
Parker, commanding the British fleet, stood into the harbor to 
capture Newport in the Revolutionary War. The town-was 
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thrown into great rejoicing when it was ascertained that the two 
ships were the frigate United States and a British warship as a 
prize. The British flag on the Macedonian could be seen flying 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. This was the only British frigate 
ever brought into a United States port as a prize. 

The news story which went to the country from Newport 
featured the industry and efficiency of the American gunners: 


“The fire of the United States was so tremendous,” said this 
account, “it had the appearance of sheets of liquid flame, which 
induced the crew of the Macedonian to cheer her, supposing she 
was on fire. She fired three shots to the Macedonian’s one. Never 
was there a ship of war better fought than this, and never a more 
destructive fire was poured into any vessel.” ° 


In transmitting the flag of the Macedonian to Congress Madi- 
son said of Decatur: ““Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
that officer and his companions on board, for the consummate 
skill and conspicuous valor by which this trophy has been added 
to the naval arms of the United States.” ® 

The significance of the victory of the United States over the 
Macedonian was that it was confirmatory. It showed that the 
success of the Constitution was not, as the British contended, due 
to a freak of chance that had brought down the Guwerriére’s 
mizzenmast. The Americans were at home on the ocean. A new 
naval power was being born.*° 

It was Christmas Day when the news of the meeting of the 
United States and Macedonian reached London. The Times 
questioned the first dispatch but seemed in angry mood. Five 
days later it published the report of Captain Carden, “late of the 
Macedomian, telling of the loss of his ship.” ** 

Carden’s story satisfied nearly everyone in England except the 
Times. It related that he had fought the United States two hours 
and ten minutes, by which time his mizzenmast was shot away by 
the board, his topsails shot away by the caps, the main yard shot 
to pieces and the lower masts badly riddled. The lower rigging 
was cut into shreds and only a small portion of the foresail was 
left to the foreyard. Every gun except two on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle and two on the main deck was disabled. The ship 
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was wounded by several shots between wind and water, the large 
part of the crew killed or wounded. The American vessel was 
still in good order and about to place herself in a raking position. 
Knowing he could not return fire and seeing his ship “a perfect 
wreck” and “an unmanageable log,” Carden “deemed it a pru- 
dent, though a painful, extremity, to surrender His Majesty’s 
ot 18 dies 

fee den's loss was thirty-six killed, thirty-six severely wounded 
and thirty-two slightly wounded. British sailors could under- 
stand that he put up a good fight. Some of the towns and bor- 
oughs voted him the freedom of the city. But the Tes wanted 
to know what was wrong with British sea power. It pointed out 
that the American warships being described as frigates were in 
fact battleships. “Why, then,” it asked, “had we not our line-of- 
battle ships to fight them? Why have our smaller vessels been 
decoyed by similarity of denomination?” 

More naval pressure was demanded against the Americans and 
it was soon to be applied. 


Ye Fourteen 


Indian Surge 


Hull’s inglorious surrender of Detroit was pleasant con- 
firmation to the Northwest Indians that Tecumseh had been 
prudent in casting his lot with the British and Canadians. It 
seemed to indicate that Tecumseh’s federation, instead of invit- 
ing quick invasion and stern retaliation by the Long Knives, 
could check the advance of the white settlers, recover the land 
and annul the treaties to which the Shawnee leader so violently 
objected. 

The warriors dealt with actualities. The final defeat of the 
Americans was anticipated because they had been so easily de- 
feated at the beginning. The prestige which Tecumseh had lost 
at Tippecanoe was recovered in a flash after the bold tactics of 
Brock at Detroit. Red messengers ran across the plains from the 
Wabash to the top of the lakes and the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi, calling on the tribes to exert their full effort against 
the Seventeen Fires now that the hour of delivery was at hand. 
While Tecumseh might practice humane warfare personally, he 
could by no means control the savagery and lust for vengeance 
against the whites unloosed by his call. 

White inhabitants throughout the sparsely settled Wabash 
Valley, anticipating a season of murder and rapine, began the 
construction of forts convenient to each community center. 
Many of the present towns of southern Indiana and Illinois had 
their beginnings in these crude blockhouses and stockades into 
which the Western families hurriedly moved and where they 
resided for more than two years of pitiless conflict. It is to their 
credit that one of the occupants of a southern Indiana fort could 
say there were fewer skirmishes inside the forts than without. 
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Where there were no indications of Indians in the neighborhood, 
the settlers worked the fields by turns. Sometimes they were 
guarded by rangers, who would explore the woods, communicate 
with other forts and, according to one of the fort inhabitants, 
“loaf around and sing, ‘A dollar a day, boys, work or play.’” 
They, at least, took seriously the inducements offered in the 1812 
enlistment circulars describing the ease of a soldier’s life. The 
isolated farmer left for the fields with no certainty he would 
return that night. Women and children gathered berries, fox 
grapes, papaws and hazelnuts in the immediate neighborhood 
of the forts, while the farmers managed to raise a small crop each 
year. At night packs of hounds were left outside the pickets to 
signal the approach of the Indians.* 

Out of this situation developed the most barbarous and inhu- 
mane war ever waged in this country. To the Indians any pale- 
skin party was fair prey for ambush or any single settler prey 
for stealthy murder. There was no distinction between civilians 
and combatants. Indian warfare had changed little in two cen- 
turies except that many of the warriors had become adept with 
the rifle and musket. The braves, however, were not amenable to 
military discipline and could not meet troops in formation on 
a battlefield. Many, following the example of Tecumseh, still 
preferred the tomahawk. 

Out of an Indian population estimated at upwards of 100,000 
east of the Mississippi River in 1812, a few hundreds might show 
up with firearms. The British government’s studied policy of 
alliance with the Indians, stemmed, according to Castlereagh, 
“not so much [from] their use as allies as [from] their destruc- 
tiveness if enemies.” ? As soldiers the Indians could be relied on 
for ambuscades, night surprises and cleanup work among the 
wounded. ‘The Indians never mastered the problems of transport 
and supply and could not hold a large force together for any 
extended period unless provisions were rationed out of the Brit- 
ish commissary. When removed from the British supply trains 
only the loosest organization was possible because the warriors 
had to scatter and hunt their food over wide areas.® 

Much of Tecumseh’s army was composed of part-time re- 
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cruits, who detached themselves frequently, at their own whim, 
and roved about the country attacking settlements and carrying 
on a random war of extermination. In this respect they were a 
scourge to the civilian population, but no appreciable military 
asset to the British. 


I. 


One of the most atrocious massacres occurred at Chicago, the 
settlement farthest west on the lakes. The town fell to the Indi- 
ans one day in advance of Hull’s surrender, but as a result of 
Hull’s abandonment of the invasion of Canada. 

Fort Dearborn, which had been built in 1804 on the south 
bank near the mouth of the Chicago River, was garrisoned in the 
summer of 1812 by a company of fifty-four soldiers commanded 
by Captain Nathan Heald, a Regular Army officer from Massa- 
chusetts, who was subject to the orders of the territorial gov- 
ernor of Michigan, General Hull. As one of his first actions after 
learning of the surrender of Michilimackinac, Hull sent orders 
to Captain Heald to evacuate Fort Dearborn and retire to Fort 
Wayne. Hull’s message, carried by a friendly Potawatomi chief 
named Winamac or the Catfish, was repeated in orders conveyed 
by Captain William Wells, a well-known figure in the West who 
had been reared as an adopted son by Little Turtle, but who had 
returned to the whites after St. Clair’s defeat and was serving in 
1812 as Indian agent at Fort Wayne. 

The message contained the astonishing instructions that, in ad- 
vance of the evacuation, the government property held at Fort 
Dearborn should be distributed among the Indians of the neigh- 
borhood. While Hull may not have been fully informed and may 
have considered a propitiation of the tribes advisable, these were 
the unfriendly Potawatomi and Winnebago. Only nine months 
earlier they had sent many of their young men to the Prophet's 
town for the Battle of Tippecanoe, and only as recently as April 
had made a raid on Chicago and killed settlers at Lee’s farm, little 
more than a mile up the river from the fort. The Catfish, know- 
ing that Tecumseh had sent information on the impending fall 
of Detroit, urged Heald not to evacuate the post but to hold it 
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as the only safety for his command and the white settlers in the 
neighborhood. Since there were ample provisions and a supply 
of ammunition sufficient for a siege of six months, Heald’s off- 
cers objected strenuously to either distribution or evacuation. 
Heald dawdled for two days, then decided he would follow 
his instructions to the letter. He called a parley with the Indians, 
which his junior officers declined to attend, and set up a plan 
with the chiefs, which they regarded as a treaty. It provided for 
the distribution of the supplies, including surplus firearms and 
ammunition. A provision was included that a party of Potawa- 
tomi should escort the garrison and white settlers on the hazard- 
ous journey to Fort Wayne as a protection against wandering 
red parties. The leading and oldest settler of Chicago, John 
Kinzie, was a Canadian who understood the Indians sufficiently 
to distrust any such arrangement. He warned against the whole 
plan and especially the release of the firearms. A friendly chief, 
Black Partridge, showed how the wind blew when he turned 
back a medal which had been presented to him by the Americans. 
Nevertheless the distribution of supplies was begun by Captain 
Heald, although he found the Indians disgruntled recipients 
when they saw that the prized items of powder and whisky were 
being withheld. That day an Indian messenger arrived with a 
large red belt of wampum from Main Poe, the Potawatomi chief 
serving with Tecumseh at Detroit, re-emphasizing that the Brit- 
ish were the allies of his tribe and that they were “always suc- 
cessful.” Main Poe sent news that Hull was hemmed in and 
Detroit was falling to the British; that a vessel would be sent in 
a few days to Chicago to provide arms, ammunition and clothing. 
He called on the Indians of the Chicago neighborhood to take 
up the tomahawk and fall immediately upon the Americans. 
During the night Heald reconsidered his decision to distribute 
the firearms and ammunition and had his men dump powder, 
balls, flints and surplus guns into a canal leading into the river, 
and break the stays in the liquor casks. Some of the Indians, 
suspecting bad faith on their “treaty,” crept close to the fort, 
heard the staving of the powder and liquor kegs, and reported it 
to the chiefs. Among the latter was young Black Hawk, who was 
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gaining experience for the war he would wage against the whites 
on the prairies. He stated that the destruction of the ammunition 
in violation of the compact was what brought on the attack a few 
hours later.‘ 

At nine o’clock on the morning of August 15, 1812, Captain 
Heald paraded his command and moved out of Fort Dearborn. 
He had divested himself of the means of withstanding a siege or 
of fighting any spirited engagement, was equipped and provi- 
sioned lightly for the march to Fort Wayne, and was not organ- 
ized against surprise. His band, as if by premonition, played a 
death march. In addition to the fifty-four officers and men, his 
party consisted of about a dozen male settlers, nine women and 
eighteen children. Captain Wells, who in bringing the orders 
from Hull, had been accompanied from Fort Wayne by a party 
of friendly Miami, moved with the garrison and took the advance 
down the Indian trail along Lake Michigan. 

The straggling, ineptly led party had proceeded a mile to a 
group of sand dunes then rising above the shore when a party 
of 500 Potawatomi, commanded by the chief, Black Bird, ranged 
itself on the flank and poured a sudden fire into the American 
column. The friendly Miami fled. The assailants, who were sup- 
posed to be the whites’ escort to Fort Wayne, then closed in with 
tomahawks. ‘Twelve children who rode in a wagon were killed 
by a single ferocious brave. 

When he saw the Indians taking scalps, Captain Wells, who 
had stood his ground when his Miami vanished, charged alone 
into the main body of the Potawatomi. He was quickly dis- 
patched. A gruesome account of how Indians cut out his heart 
and ate it was published in the newspapers of the United States 
and England. The story was copied from the Missouri Gazette, 
of St. Louis, which, under the heading Massacre AT FORT CHI- 
caco, gave the world the first details of the heinous and treach- 
erous assault. By the time it reached London the version was that 
the heart was roasted and served as a viand to the assembled 
chiefs.° 

About thirty white soldiers and twenty-four civilians were | 
killed. Among the civilians were two women and the twelve © 
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ans and established a defensive position in an oak grove, From 
there Captain Heald negotiated a surrender on terms that the 
survivors would become prisoners of war subject to ransom. 
This, it developed, applied only to the uninjured. The wounded 
were slain and scalped. The Indians burned Fort Dearborn. As 
it went up in flames, all trace of American authority on Lake 
Michigan disappeared. For three years the bones of the American 
soldiers lay unburied, bleaching on the sandy ground over which 
Michigan Avenue, one of the most traveled thoroughfares in the 
world, would later be built. 


Poe 


The British soon extended their authority to Prairie du Chien, 
where several horse mills already were in operation grinding 
wheat grown along the Ouisconsin River. Thus by the autumn 
of 1812 Great Britain controlled virtually all of the territory 
north and west of the Wabash and Maumee rivers, comprising 
portions of the present states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and 
all of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The question was no 
longer how to capture Canada, but how to preserve the United 
tates. 

War was brought closest to Kentucky by the attack made 
September 3, 1812, by a party of Delawares on Pigeon Roost, 
Indiana, a settlement in the present limits of Scott County. Sev- 
eral white families were butchered in the assault. A man and two 
children escaped and carried the news to Westport, Kentucky, 
spreading terror throughout the section. When a relief party 
reached the community it found seventeen bodies mangled or 
burned. One of the charred houses contained seven human 
skulls. Two days later a party of Indians attacked Vincennes, 
where the acting territorial governor, John Gibson, commanded, 
and at about the same time Fort Madison, near St. Louis. 

Alarm spread through Ohio. Home guards were formed in 
every community. Eight miles east of Mansfield, Ohio, Indians 
attacked a party of eight whites and killed four. Indians from 
Chicago under Black Bird began the siege of Fort Wayne on 
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September 5. The Indian incursions caused great indignation 
over the country because of the extreme cruelty practiced against 
the whites. In a raid along Cold Creek in northern Ohio the 
Indians captured twelve women and children and one man. They 
marched the party back to Malden. Irked by the slowness of one 
pregnant woman, they expedited the march by killing the mother 
and unborn infant in a travesty on a Caesarian operation with a 
hunting knife as the surgical instrument. Scalps of unborn babies 
were prized highly. Three children who tired on the march 
were killed and scalped. 

Amid the depressing news came a fresh, buoyant report from 
a captain who signed his name Z. ‘Taytor, commanding fifteen 
effectives and some convalescents at Fort Harrison, now Terre 
Haute, Indiana. The brisk language of the report gave it first 
place in the news of October 1 in Washington and New York. 
It told how the weak garrison had beaten off ten times its num- 
bers during an assault lasting seven hours and was ready for more 
Indians. The dispatch was delayed because Taylor would not 
release so much as one soldier for use as a messenger. 

This account included the first mention of Zachary Taylor in 
the news. It clearly indicated his mettle. Although he had been 
ill with bilious fever, he got out of bed to prepare for the Indians 
when they murdered two farmers near by. He put guns into the 
hands of sick and convalescents. He organized bucket brigades 
to put out the fires, dug a trench around a breach, pulled down 
burning buildings and all the while maintained a fire superiority 
that made the red assailants respect the little force. It was a most 
creditable display of energy and courage. The country, accus- 
tomed to reverses and excuses, eagerly applauded. 

Taylor was a native of Orange County, Virginia, and a second 
cousin of President Madison. He went to Jefferson to get his 
appointment as a lieutenant. When Madison became President 
the young man asked to be transferred to a more remunerative 
civilian position, which the President scrupulously denied him 
out of an aversion to nepotism. Taylor was angered, but he re- 
mained in the service, won promotion in the War of 1812 and 
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later achieved fame in a military career that took him to the 
Presidency.’ 


cy 

The disasters in the Northwest sickened the people, many of 

whom felt betrayed by the quiet President, his indecisive cabinet 

and the inept Army officers. Soon vituperative complaints against 
the administration of the war reached the newspapers: 


Unprepared in every ingredient for war, unless, indeed, we 
make an exception in favor of the Jowest, the most base and 
vindictive passions, hostilities have scarcely commenced, before 
disaster, defeat and disgrace have overtaken us.* 


Animus became so strong that often personal sacrifice was 
scoffed at. When two Kentucky Congressmen left their govern- 
ment posts to shoulder arms, the Connecticut Courant jeered: 
“Two boisterous, shallow-pated Congressmen . . . have Swung 
Their Packs and marched on toward Detroit, in the ranks, as 
common soldiers. It is well that they have found their proper place 
at last—Everyone is fit for Something.” 

The National Intelligencer, battling abuse of the administration, 
reprinted this item and asked: “Everyone is fit for something, is 
he? What is the inditer of such paragraphs fit for?” ° 

With the people restive because they thought little was being 
done by the government and the Army to repulse the British and 
the Indians, it was fortunate that the speaker of the House had 
martial spirit and skill for inspiring men to action. Almost single- 
handed, Henry Clay assembled the first land troops of the war 
able to uphold the national military honor. As a result primarily 
of the efforts of Clay and Governor Meigs of Ohio, volunteers 
from Kentucky and Ohio far exceeded the number that was re- 
quired or could be provisioned. Most enlisted for short terms, but 
_ according to the news stories from Kentucky, “never was the mili- 
_ tary spirit so high.” 

_ Henry Clay was not a man to have his ardor dampened by a 
single defeat.*° To him Hull’s surrender was an act of personal 
cowardice and certainly no proper reflection of the Western 
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character. In fact, Hull’s defeat was no more than a challenge to 
the high-spirited Kentuckian whose leadership in Washington 
had made him the idol of the frontier. 

Clay was in Kentucky when the tragedy of Detroit was an- 
nounced. Upon his return to Lexington after the adjournment, 
he had been honored at a great public dinner, given in recogni- 
tion of his part in obtaining the declaration of war. The leading 
citizens of the state attended. Congressmen Bibb and Johnson of 
Kentucky and Delegate Poindexter of the Mississippi Territory 
had delivered orations.”* 

The frontier metropolis and the state capital at Frankfort were 
deeply shocked by the arrival of the surrender news from De- 
troit, which came as the political leaders assembled for the inaug- 
uration of the veteran general, Isaac Shelby. The commander of 
the frontiersmen who in the Revolution had defeated the British 
at Kings Mountain, North Carolina, Shelby had been virtually 
drafted to serve a second term, after the passing of many years, 
as governor of Kentucky. 

The West was mortified and incensed. Clay’s determination 
was summed up in an address, delivered a short time later: 


Let us raise a sufficient army to serve during the war, be it long 
or short. It is absurd to suppose we shall not succeed in our enter- 
prise against the enemy’s provinces. We have the Canadas as 
much under our command as she has the ocean, and the way to 
conquer her on the ocean is to drive her from the land. I am not 
for stopping at Quebec or anywhere else; but I would take the 
whole continent from them and ask them no favors. As to coping 
with them at sea, we cannot do it. We can annoy them, but not 
meet them on the open sea. I would meet them and hunt them 
where we can. I would take the continent from them. I wish 
never to see a peace until we do.” 


During the next three months Clay was like a prairie fire 
sweeping across the West. It might be “Mr. Madison’s War” to 
New England, but it was Mr. Clay’s war to the frontier. He was 
present at the recruiting rallies and musters. He was on hand as 
the companies went to join their regiments and as the regiments 
hastened northward across the Ohio River. 
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Unlike the recruiting circulars, Clay held before the departing 
soldiers no promise of easy service. He told the men to distin- 
guish themselves “not only as Americans, but as Kentuckians.” 
One of his exhortations, carried by the Kentucky Gazette and 
reprinted in Washington, was delivered on the occasion of the 
departure of the 5th Regiment of Kentucky volunteers, com- 
manded by an able Colonel William Lewis, assigned to serve 
under a Revolutionary War veteran of questionable ability, Gen- 
eral James Winchester. Clay said: 


Revered be the dust of those who fall. Sweet their memories. 
Their country vindicated; their duty done; an honorable renown; 
the regrets of the nation. Honored be those who outlive the strife 
of arms—our rights established; justice secured; a haughty foe 
taught to respect the freemen she has abused and plundered. 


Thus Clay spoke as the recruits cheered and polished the or- 
nate, inlaid maple stocks of their long rifles, the weapon with 
which they had won the West and now proposed to win the 
continent. Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio provided a center of 
enthusiasm in a country otherwise woefully depressed by the 
misfortunes attending the opening of the contest. 


4. 
Almost to a man the Western volunteers demanded Governor 
Harrison, the “hero of Tippecanoe,” as their leader. “If you will 
carry your recollections back to the age of the Crusaders,” said 
Clay, “and to some of the most distinguished leaders of those 
expeditions, you will have a picture of the enthusiasm existing in 
this country to the expedition to Canada and for Harrison as 
commander.” * What puzzled the West was why Harrison had 
not been given the command in the first instance, in place of the 
hesitant Hull. But Harrison never managed to enjoy the support 
of the Madison administration, except during the brief interim 
when Monroe was serving as Secretary of War between the 
release of Eustis and the appointment of John Armstrong. 
It was natural for Monroe and Harrison to understand each 
other, both being essentially performers rather than thinkers. 
Harrison held a civilian status while the war in the West got 
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under way. Shelby’ s predecessor in Kentucky, Governor Scott, 
with the connivance of Clay and the tacit approval of the rest of 
the state leaders had brought him into the military picture. They 
caucused and decided to ignore the Kentucky law which required 
that a general of Kentucky militia must be a resident of the state. 
Scott commissioned Harrison a major general of Kentucky vol- 
unteers. It was in this capacity that Harrison left on his campaign 
against the British. 

Harrison was one of those thin, wiry men who never get sick, 
live frugally, eat and drink sparingly, establish their own strict 
ideas of integrity and abide by them, never reach greatness but 
turn in a capable service on any reasonable assignment. In the 
embittered Presidential campaign of 1840 his career was combed 
over relentlessly and the only blemish that could be exploited 
was that he very occasionally drank some whisky, along with 
hard cider, and had for a time owned a distillery. But he re- 
mained a temperate drinker in a Regular Army which Winfield 
Scott said was filled with sots. 

As a young man he had started to Philadelphia to study medi- 
cine under the distinguished Benjamin Rush. His father, who had 
been a signer of the Declaration of Independence, died while he 
was en route, and his brother felt that the 3,000 Virginia acres 
would not be ample to support a medical education. So Harrison 
turned to the army under Anthony Wayne, married and began 
to make progress. His father-in-law, Judge John Cleves Symmes, 
who opposed the match, felt the Army was the only solution, 
saying of young Harrison: “He can neither bleed, plead nor 
[p]reach, and if he could plow I would be satisfied. His best pros- 
pect is in the army; he has talents, and if he can dodge well a few 
years, it is probable he may become conspicuous.” “ 

Harrison, never given to introspection or flights of ambition, 
would not have expected so much, and even when he was about 
to be honored by the country with its top prize he wrote that 
“some folks are so silly as to want to make a President of the 
United States out of this clerk and clodhopper.” *° Such imagina- 
tion as he possessed was occupied in his assiduous reading of the 
Roman classics, on which he drew for allusions. His mental proc- 
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esses are illustrated by an incident connected with his long in- 
augural address. He prepared the speech personally, but wanted 
his appointee for Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, to edit it. 
Webster read it over, penciled out most of the references to 
the Romans, and boiled it down to a mere 9,000 words. That 
night at home the mighty Daniel was exhausted. When ques- 
tioned by his family he said he had “just killed seventeen consuls 
and twelve proconsuls as dead as dried smelts.” *° 

Harrison’s contribution to the manifest destiny he so whole- 
heartedly espoused was his negotiation of thirteen Indian treaties 
which gave the United States 60,000,000 acres of what is prob- 
ably the richest land in the world. Never for a moment did he 
doubt he was an instrument of righteousness. His magnanimity, 
as well as his spunk, is illustrated by an incident growing out 
of his last Fort Wayne treaty. One of the two or three anti- 
Harrison residents of Vincennes, a man named McIntosh, charged 
that he had cheated the Indians. The general promptly filed suit 
for slander in the Indiana Supreme Court. Of the three judges, 
one was a friend of Harrison and another of McIntosh, so judg- 
ment was left to the third, who found for Harrison and awarded 
the unusually heavy sum of $4,000. McIntosh had to sell all his 
property to satisfy such damages. Harrison quietly had an agent 
buy in the property and return two thirds of it to the defendant 
McIntosh. Later he contributed the balance to the support of 
orphans of soldiers killed in the War of 1812." 

So, armed with his Tacitus and Suetonius, Harrison was off for 
Cincinnati and Piqua on a journey to the front that eventually 
would rewin for the United States the fertile provinces which 
Tecumseh encompassed in his proposed free state and which the 
British cabinet was looking on already as a protectorate it might 
permanently control. Madison, at this time extended to him an 
appointment as brigadier general in the Regular Army, but subor- 
dinate in file to James Winchester, the wealthy Tennessee planter, 
who was given command of the Army of the Northwest. Win- 
chester was third on the brigadier-general list of the Regular 
_ Army, being ranked by James Wilkinson and Wade Hampton. 


Harrison declined to accept the Regular Army commission 
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and serve under Winchester. At Piqua he organized the relief of 
Fort Wayne, intending at the first opportunity to turn the task 
over to Winchester, who had not reached Piqua. By sending 
word of his approach ahead, he heartened the Fort Wayne garri- 
son, which had beaten off a series of attacks. His advance scat- 
tered the Indians and on September 12, 1812, he relieved the fort. 
General Winchester reached Fort Wayne six days later and Har- 
rison surrendered to him the command of the Western Army, 
in the face of what threatened to be mutiny. The troops liked 
Harrison and found no warmth in Winchester’s haughty and 
aristocratic bearing. Harrison had to muster and admonish them 
to induce them to remain with the command. 

But when Harrison returned to Piqua he found conditions 
altered. Madison had yielded to Western pressures and, although 
Eustis had not yet left the cabinet, to Monroe’s advice. A message 
from the War Department was on hand assigning Harrison to 
the command of the Western Army, including all regulars, rang- 
ers, volunteers and Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana militia, and 
troops expected from Pennsylvania and Virginia. The entire force 
had the paper strength of 10,000, and Harrison was directed to 
defend the frontiers and recapture Detroit with it. The orders 
gave him the broadest authority. 

His plan was to move in three columns, converging on the 
Maumee Rapids, which after the loss of Detroit were held by the 
British. Winchester with the Kentuckians was to march on the 
left, Ohio troops in the center, and a Pennsylvania detachment 
coming in by way of Cleveland on the right. This last detach- 
ment did not arrive. 

Skirmishing en route with a British force, Winchester moved 
from Fort Wayne to Fort Defiance, where the Auglaize River 
joins the Maumee. The relation between the generals was not 
fortunate. Winchester had been reduced from his command and 
manifestly was unable to keep even his own detachment in hand. 
Yet he was disposed to trust his own judgment. When Harrison 
visited Fort Defiance, now being rebuilt, he found Winchester’s 
troops again verging on mutiny and delivered a rousing address 
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which shamed a regiment from marching back to Kentucky in 
diseust.*® 

Harrison’s autumn campaign against Detroit, which he first 
intended to make a coup de main, petered out for a variety of 
causes. Time was required to assemble an army and supplies and 
as the force gathered the short-term enlistments began to expire. 
Artillery had to be hauled overland. Transport bogged down on 
muddy roads. 

Meanwhile, expeditions were sent by Harrison against the 
Indians. One was led by Lieutenant Colonel John B. Campbell, 
who with 600 men attacked the Indian town on the Mississinewa 
River, a tributary of the Wabash. The town was situated about 
ten miles below the present site of Marion, Indiana. Campbell 
killed forty braves, burned the huts, destroyed the corn and 
captured thirty-seven prisoners, then marched down the river 
and burned three other villages without encountering resistance. 

Relief had been provided to Vincennes and Fort Harrison by 
rangers from Kentucky commanded by General William Russell. 
Another Kentucky expedition, commanded by General Samuel 
Hopkins, a Revolutionary War veteran, battled prairie fires kin- 
dled by the Indians in Illinois. After this new type of assault the 
command lost all discipline and returned to Fort Harrison, beaten 
by the flames.*® General Russell led a party to the Kickapoo 
settlement on Peoria Lake, in the Illinois River, and drove out 
the Indians. General Hopkins organized another expedition and 
went up the Wabash destroying Indian towns and burning their 
corn and winter provisions. It was a part of the effort to drive 
the Indians farther west or exterminate them. 


5: 

Late in the autumn Harrison decided to advance his position 
to the Maumee Rapids and instructed General Winchester to 
concentrate his forces there. He projected a winter campaign 
against Malden, after the freeze of the roads and rivers. Harrison 
shortly countermanded the order when he heard a rumor that 
Tecumseh was on Winchester’s flank, but Winchester moved 
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of his own accord to the Rapids and therefore occupied an iso- 
lated forward position, Harrison being at Upper Sandusky, sixty- 
five miles behind him. 

At the Rapids, before Harrison learned of his new position, 
Winchester received an urgent appeal from Americans at French- 
town, now Monroe, Michigan, on the River Raisin, asking him 
to protect them from hostile Indians who were in the town with 
a small British force. The River Raisin, named from the vineyards 
French colonists had set along its banks, was thirty-five miles 
north of the Rapids, one hundred miles from Harrison’s army, 
and only eighteen miles south of Malden. Thus Frenchtown was 
exposed to easy approach by the British. 

Winchester, feeling the residents were entitled to his protec- 
tion, directed Colonel William Lewis, of the 5th Kentucky Regi- 
ment, to move on the town with 550 men and drive out the en- 
emy. It was mid-January and intensely cold. The ground was 
covered with two feet of snow. Marching was bitterly difficult. 
When they could, the men walked on the frozen lake. As 
Colonel Lewis approached the little settlement of thirty families, 
a detachment of British and Indians put up a stiff resistance. They 
were dislodged after an engagement of two hours, in which 
Lewis lost twelve killed and fifty-five wounded. 

Two days later General Winchester came up from the Mau- 
mee Rapids with 300 additional men. He established headquarters 
half a mile south of the Raisin while most of the army occupied 
Frenchtown village on the north bank. Colonel Samuel Wells, 
who had fought at Tippecanoe, urged Winchester to camp im- 
mediately with his troops, but Winchester, resentful of their 
mutinous spirit, preferred to continue his aloofness. Apparently 
for the first time in the campaign he was indifferent about his 
pickets, and he declined to believe rumors that a fresh British and 
Indian force was approaching.”° 

Shortly after reveille at 4 a.m. on the morning of January 
22, 1813, Frenchtown was suddenly bombarded by artillery and 
blasted with musket fire, while war whoops sounded in both 
front and rear. The din was followed almost at once by a mass 


attack by British regulars and a flank attack by the Indians. The 
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blizzard that had raged for three days had not abated. The assault 
was sharp, intensive and brutally successful. General Proctor, 
suspecting that Winchester might be napping in his exposed posi- 
tion, had moved down stealthily with a force of 2,000. Because 
his approach and preparations were undetected, his surprise was 
demoralizing and the carnage which followed was as ghastly as 
in any action of the war. 

Not only was Winchester at a distance, but his force was also 
divided. About 600 of his men were inside the log enclosure, or 
picket, of the town, while the remaining 250, composing the 
right wing, were tented in the snow of the open field before the 
River Raisin. The defensive line of the town formed a half circle, 
with the river as the diameter, but the right wing had no bastions 
of any sort. 

One of the best accounts of the battle and of the slaughter of 
the American prisoners which followed was given to the country 
by the editor of the Pittsburgh Mercury, who interviewed some 
of the survivors returning to Kentucky on parole as they passed 
through Pittsburgh.” ‘The right wing collapsed immediately, they 
said, and the men retreated in disorder across the ice of the River 
Raisin. Iwo companies stationed in the town sallied out under 
Colonel Lewis and Colonel John Allen to support the right wing. 
They, too, became involved in the rout and were swept across 
the river.” 

At this moment the Indians in the rear rushed out of the woods 
and fell upon the Americans who were struggling through the 
heavy snow. Almost every member of this element of Winches- 
ter’s army was tomahawked or captured. About 100 Kentucky 
volunteers were killed and scalped. The prisoners were taken to 
the British camp. The principal loss in American dead occurred 
at this stage of the battle. One of the officers attributed the rout 
to a misunderstanding, saying the men had been ordered into 
the town but thought it was an order for a general retreat and 
crossed the river after withstanding an attack of great violence 
for fifteen minutes. 

When the firing sounded Winchester rushed up from his re- 
mote headquarters and met Colonel Lewis trying to check the 
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flight. Then, with Lewis, he was almost immediately captured by 
the Indian chief Round Head, who took their possessions and 
clothing excepting shirts, pants and boots. 

Inside the town the left wing held its position stubbornly 
against three frontal assaults by British regulars. According to 
the men interviewed by the Pittsburgh editor, the shocks of 
these attacks were received with calmness and bravery. Of the 
400 attacking redcoats, 150 were dropped in front of the Ameri- 
can lines, while the Americans in this section lost only five killed 
and forty wounded. The force here was commanded by Major 
George Madison, who became one of the most admired and be- 
loved men of Kentucky. Madison was so greatly respected that 
when he was asked to run for governor the opposing candidate 
withdrew, saying nobody could get votes against him.” 

When the third attack had been repelled, Madison and his 
officers felt that they had won a victory over the British. It was 
now eleven o’clock and the battle had continued since before 
daybreak. Winchester, held a captive, was perverse to the end. 
He sent a flag of truce into Frenchtown. The troops there thought 
it was an acknowledgment from the British that the Americans 
had won and an armistice was proffered. Yet it was a message 
from Winchester telling the garrison that he, a prisoner, had 
capitulated unconditionally for the entire army. The officers 
inside were confident they could have held out until relieved by 
Harrison. But they were not prepared to defy their commanding 
general if safe conduct were assured by their captors. The cau- 
tious Major Madison sent back this word: 


It has been customary for the Indians to massacre the wounded 
and prisoners after a surrender. I shall not agree to any capitula- 
tion which General Winchester may direct, unless the safety and 
protection of all the prisoners shall be stipulated.”* 


Proctor stormed that he would not be dictated to, but when 
Madison said they would sell their lives in the town as dearly as 
possible the British general gave his pledge that the prisoners 
would be assured of safety. Madison then obeyed orders and 
surrendered. 
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The prisoners were taken through the snow to the British lines, 
where the men were stripped of some of their clothing and the 
officers were deprived of their swords and money, an incredible 
statement being made to them that the money would be given 
back when they reached Malden. On the march back to Malden 
the prisoners pulled the sleds to rest the horses, which had no 
forage. According to the Pittsburgh account, an American asked 
a British officer whether some provision would not be made for 
the wounded Americans, who were being neglected. The Eng- 
lishman replied, “The Indians are excellent doctors.” 

The American wounded, numbering sixty-four officers and 
men, were left in Frenchtown under the care of two Kentucky 
doctors, T’odd and Bowers, the only surviving surgeons in Win- 
chester’s command. Proctor promised the physicians that the 
prisoners would be protected and said sleds would be sent from 
Malden, a pledge to which he gave no further attention. Indiffer- 
ent to what might happen to them, and fearful of Harrison’s 
approach with a succoring army, Proctor marched off to Malden 
without leaving any semblance of a guard. The prisoners were 
distributed to the various houses of the little town. 

The Indians had already begun looting. They obtained some 
barrels of whisky from one of the cellars, which they drank 
during the night at their camp on Stony Creek, six miles from 
Frenchtown on the way back to Malden. Fired by the liquor, 
they decided to return to Frenchtown and harvest the scalps of 
the wounded Americans. They entered the town with whoops 
and yells and completed the plunder of the houses. Then they 
scalped all prisoners who were too weak to walk and bundled 
the scalps for presentation to General Proctor. 

In the cellar of a house owned by Jean B. Jereaume they found 
another quantity of whisky. Having consumed it, they set fire 
to this and other houses and, as wounded prisoners rushed to the 
windows, beat them back into the flames with their tomahawks. 
Enough eyewitnesses survived in the town to give the complete 
picture. It was no manufactured “atrocity” but one which oc- 
curred in all of its reported horror.” 

One of the officers consumed by the flames was the brave 
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Major Graves who had resisted the attacks with Madison at the 
picket and was unprepared to surrender even at Winchester’s 
orders. No trace of him ever could be found after the battle. The 
case of Captain Nathaniel G. T. Hart, Henry Clay’s brother-in- 
law and inspector general of Winchester’s army, reflected the 
deepest discredit not only on Proctor, but also on Captain Elliott 
of the British Army. Elliott’s father had long been stationed in 
Canada, where he had earned a low reputation among the Ameri- 
cans for inciting the Indians. The son had attended Princeton 
College with Captain Hart and had visited Hart in Lexington, 
where he was cared for with much solicitude during an illness. 

When he saw that Hart had been captured, Elliott promised to 
protect him and said that on the next morning he would have the 
Kentuckian taken to his own house in Malden, where he could 
remain until he had recovered. But as the Pittsburgh Mercury 
explained, Elliott at once broke his promise and left Hart to the 
mercy of the drunken Indians. Dr. Todd had sent word to Cap- 
tain Elliott about Hart’s danger. Elliott, he said, replied, “Charity 
begins at home. My own wounded must be carried to Malden 
first. 

Hart had managed to keep a good sum of money and with it 
he bargained for his freedom. The Indians snatched it and started 
north with him as a prisoner. Five miles from Frenchtown they 
met another band of Indians who shot the weakened captain from 
his horse and scalped and tomahawked him. Proctor ordered 
Frenchtown vacated and the inhabitants transported to Detroit. 
The bodies of the scalped prisoners long lay unburied. 

“Such,” said the Pittsburgh paper, “are the allies of his Brit- 
tanic majesty.” The Afercury went on to say: “If the vengeance 
of our country can sleep after such an act as this, then indeed 
may we weep over the ruins of the republic.” 

The story is completed by another eyewitness account. A 
prisoner, A. G. Tustin, of Bardstown, Kentucky, wrote his 
mother from Malden on January 23, the day after the engage- 
ment: ‘Never, dear mother, if I should live a thousand years, 
can I forget the frightful sight of this morning, when handsomely 
painted Indians came into the fort, some of them carrying half 
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a dozen scalps of my countrymen fastened upon sticks, and yet 
covered with blood, and were congratulated by Colonel Proctor 
for their bravery. I heard a British officer, who, I was told, was 
Lieutenant Colonel St. George, tell another officer, who, I be- 
lieve, was Colonel Vincent, that Proctor was a disgrace to the 
British army—that such encouragements to devils was a blot upon 
the British character.” 77 

Tecumseh was not present at the River Raisin. He was en- 
gaged in another mission to the south. 

Winchester attempted an explanation in his letter to the Secre- 
tary of War which he wrote from Malden on the day after the 
battle. After describing the defeat of the right wing and his own 
surrender, he said, ‘““Che remainder of our force, in number about 
400, continued to defend themselves with great gallantry, in an 
unequal contest, against small arms and artillery until I was 
brought in as a prisoner to that part of the field occupied by 
the enemy.” The force still fighting was in “a state of despera- 
tion,” and he was the more ready to surrender when told that 
unless it were done quickly the buildings in the town would be 
burned and “that no responsibility would be taken for the con- 
duct of the savages.” 

There were sharply conflicting descriptions of the men of 
Winchester’s command. The British Major Richardson wrote of 
the prisoners: 


They had the air of men to whom cleanliness was a virtue un- 
known, and their squalid bodies were covered by habiliments 
that had evidently undergone every change of season and were 
arrived at the last stage of repair. .. . They were covered with 
slouched hats, worn bare by constant use, beneath which their 
long hair fell matted and uncombed over their cheeks; and these, 
together with the dirty blankets wrapped around their loins . . . 
and fastened by broad leathern belts, into which were thrust axes 
and knives of enormous length, gave them an air of wildness and 
savageness.”® 


Since this major’s derisive description has been frequently 
quoted as a picture of the Kentucky troops, the view of the 
Pittsburgh editor, writing of the men who were passing through 
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his own town, where they would be seen by his readers, is of 
added interest: 


They were men of the first respectibility and intelligence, the 
flower of Kentucky, and they reflected the highest honor on the 
state from which they came, and on their country. The easy 
gracefulness of manners, the manly independence of sentiment, 
and the ardent love of country which they have displayed, under 
all the reverses of fortune, entitle them to first place in the hearts 
of their countrymen. Not a murmur of complaint escaped their 
lips. 


The editor and the British major were, indeed, looking at the 
same soldiers. 


6. 
When Harrison, at Upper Sandusky, learned of Winchester’s 


rash movement to Frenchtown, he hurried forward with all the 
troops he could collect to the Maumee Rapids to be in supporting 
distance. On his arrival he learned that the unfortunate general 
had already lost his entire command.” 

During the winter of early 1813, the deadening hand of John 
Armstrong, the new Secretary of War, was felt by Harrison, 
who waited at the Maumee Rapids. Orders restraining him from 
any forward movement but permitting him to make diversions 
in favor of the Eastern army hampered all his plans. In addition, 
expiration of enlistments reduced his force to scarcely more than 
1,000 troops. With these remaining men he built and occupied 
a new fort on the south side of the Maumee eighteen miles below 
the Rapids and opposite Anthony Wayne’s 1794 battleground, 
which he named for the Ohio governor, Fort Meigs. 

Back at Malden, General Proctor, inspired by his easy success 
over Winchester at Frenchtown, began preparation for a similar 
attack on Harrison. The British commander made urgent re- 
quests on Prevost for more soldiers and called out the near-by 
militia, while Tecumseh sent new appeals for the tribes to rally 
at Malden. By these means Proctor assembled a mobile force of © 
about 2,500, more than double the size of Harrison’s army. 

Fortunately an appeal by Harrison to Governor Shelby in 
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Kentucky brought a quick response. Shelby ordered a draft and 


organized three new regiments which he placed under the com- 
mand of General Green Clay, remarking at the time that if the 
plan had been to invade Canada rather than maintain the defen- 
sive, he would go forward with the troops himself. Clay moved 
by Cincinnati and reached Fort Defiance in March. 

Meanwhile Proctor and Tecumseh had ridden up the Maumee 
on horses, reconnoitered Fort Meigs from the opposite shore and 
determined on an attack. They brought up an artillery train and 
opened a bombardment on May 1, 1813, and within the next two 
days they established batteries on both sides of the river and 
began a formal siege.*? The Americans replied effectively and 
when Proctor on May 4 sent in a summons for surrender Harri- 
son replied that if Proctor should take the fort it would be under 
circumstances that would “do him more honor than a thousand 
surrenders.” 

That night Harrison learned that General Clay was progress- 
ing down the Maumee on flatboats with about 1,100 rein- 
forcements and was then only eighteen miles away. Harrison 
determined to take the offensive. Proctor’s army was divided by 
the river. The major portion was on the left, or northwest bank, 
where the main batteries were in action, and other elements, in- 
cluding Tecumseh and the Indians, were on the right bank, on 
which Fort Meigs was situated. Harrison’s plan was to have Clay 
likewise divide his force, land the larger body on the left bank 
opposite and above the fort, spike the British cannon before 
Proctor could support them with his main body, then board 
their boats again and retire to the Fort Meigs side of the river. 
Clay’s other detachment would land on the right bank and fight 
through the Indians to the fort. When these attacks were deliv- 
ered, he proposed to sally from the fort and take the British 
batteries on his side of the river. 

The plan was complicated—it called for simultaneous action by 
three elements. For a time it appeared to be in the course of a 
brilliant execution. The larger portion of Clay’s command, under 
the senior colonel, William Dudley, landed on the left shore, 
advanced quietly, fell on the British batteries, spiked eleven guns, 
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hauled down the British flag and fulfilled its mission. But one 
detail had wandered and had become engaged with some Indians. 
When he received their call for help, Dudley, flushed with vic- 
tory, decided that instead of withdrawing he would develop this 
engagement. His men charged into the woods, routed the Indians 
and pursued them up to the British camp. Only a few Americans 
remained with the captured cannon and when Dudley went off 
the British artillerymen reorganized, recaptured the guns and 
made the Americans guarding them prisoners. 

Proctor thought Dudley’s was the main American attack and 
called Tecumseh’s Indians across the river to the left bank. Al- 
though they did not arrive soon enough to take part in the main 
action, their approach released the British soldiers in the camp 
and the soldiers fell on Dudley’s scattered militiamen who were 
eagerly chasing the Indians. The Indians who had begun this 
phase of the engagement now turned on their pursuers. The 
Kentucky militiamen were quickly disorganized and routed. Most 
of them were killed or captured. Dudley, a fleshy, cumbersome 
man, was easily captured, tomahawked and scalped. Of his force 
of 800, less than 200 reached the opposite shore and entered Fort 
Meigs. 

Those of Dudley’s command who surrendered soon felt the 
barbarity of the Indians under Proctor’s indifferent leadership. 
They were marched the short distance into the British camp at 
Fort Miami, where, with General Proctor standing not far dis- 
tant, their captors suddenly began to tomahawk and scalp them. 
Proctor did not raise his voice in protest. But Tecumseh, who 
had been on the opposite shore, reached the camp at this moment, 
after twenty prisoners had already been slaughtered and scalped. 
When he saw what was in progress, his anger mounted and he 
rushed at the Indians, heedlessly risking his own life to hurl them 
back from the Americans. Two braves he seized by the neck and 
threw to the ground.** According to a British major, he threat- 
ened to kill the next one who raised a knife. Then he stormed 
up to the indifferent Proctor. 

“Begone!” he told the British general. “You are not fit to com- 
mand, go and put on petticoats.” * 
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To compare a man to a squaw was, in Indian terms, the worst 
insult possible. Later Tecumseh was heard to exclaim, “My poor 
Indians! My poor Indians!” He knew the difficulty of teaching 
the red men the rules of civilized warfare applying to the treat- 
ment of prisoners. He dreaded the retaliation that would be 
aroused against them by this dreadful act. But the words seemed 
to indicate, further, a despair that he would ever be able to lift 
the fortunes of his race. One of his biographers, N. B. Wood, 
said of this incident: 


Call him barbarian if you will, but remember, that of the two 
commanders, the fiend who looked on complacently during the 
cruel butchery of defenseless white prisoners was white; while he 
who risked his life to prevent it, was a red man. 

Tecumseh’s dislike for Proctor was intensified by a dispute 
over rations. He learned that the British soldiers were being given 
salt beef while the Indians were compelled to eat horse meat. 
Again he confronted the British general in anger, struck Proc- 
tor’s sword with his palm, then pointed to his own tomahawk, 
saying, “You are Proctor. | am Tecumseh.” It was notice that 
they would have to fight it out personally unless the Indians got 
better rations. Thereafter the food served to red and white men 
was the same.*° 

If Dudley’s attack on Proctor proved a bitter fiasco, the assault 
on the Fort Meigs side of the river proceeded according to or- 
ders. General Clay fought through the Indians and entered the 
fort without a loss. Harrison sallied out and carried the British 
batteries with the bayonet, drove off the defenders and spiked the 

ns. 

Harrison had been elated when he saw the British flag come 
down from the batteries across from the fort but grew concerned 
when Dudley did not return to his boats to make the crossing 
according to the plan. He sent an urgent order for the colonel 
to withdraw. It never reached Dudley, so quickly did his com- 
mand disintegrate. In general orders a few days later Harrison 
explained Dudley’s defeat with stern but understanding censure: 


It rarely occurs that a general has to complain of the excessive 
ardor of his men, yet such appears always to be the case when- 
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ever the Kentucky militia are engaged. Indeed, it is the source of 
all their misfortunes. . . . Such temerity, although not so dis- 


graceful, is scarcely less fatal than cowardice.*! 


Despite the loss of Dudley’s command, the relief of Fort Meigs 
by General Clay broke the siege. The Canadian militia could not 
be held in the ranks any more readily than the Americans and at 
this stage many decided to go home. The Indians, disappointed 
that no booty was to be obtained from the fort, scattered. A few 
days after the engagement Tecumseh did not have a hundred 
followers. Proctor left his cannon and made a hurried retreat 
down the Maumee and by boats to Malden. Although Harrison’s 
army won little glory in this action, it did reduce Proctor’s cam- 
paign to total failure. 


a 

There was to be glory in abundance for an obscure major of 
the Regular Army, George Croghan, when Proctor, at the insti- 
gation of Tecumseh, decided two months later to renew his inva- 
sion of northern Ohio. 

Control of Lake Erie enabled the British commander to shift 
his forces at will. Late in July 1813, Proctor’s fleet drifted into 
the mouth of the Maumee and Tecumseh undertook by a ruse to 
draw the Fort Meigs garrison, then commanded by General 
Clay, into ambush. The Indian conducted a sham battle in the 
woods near the fort as though a party of reinforcements might 
be under attack. Clay’s officers wanted to rush out to join the 
fight, but the wary commander suspected an ambuscade and 
stayed inside the fortifications until Tecumseh saw his purpose 
had been detected. 

Proctor then turned to a small post on the Sandusky River, at 
Lower Sandusky, now the city of Fremont, Ohio, where Fort 
Stephenson was garrisoned by 150 soldiers of the Peta: 
Infantry, commanded by Major Croghan, then only twenty 
years old. Croghan was under standing orders from Harrison to 
evacuate the fort in case the British approached with artillery, 
against which all American officers except Croghan felt it could 


not be held. Croghan found, he thought, just enough qualifica- 
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tions in Harrison’s orders to allow him to maintain his position 
when the woods about him filled with Indians. He held his post 
even after Harrison, who had learned of the approach of the 
British, had sent new orders to destroy the post and retreat. 

Indignant that he was not obeyed, Harrison sent another offi- 
cer to replace Croghan. Croghan hurried to the general’s head- 
quarters, made such a strong case for his conduct and showed 
such a determination to hold Fort Stephenson, that Harrison 
reinstated him and gave him his blessing. The young man re- 
turned joyfully through the Indians and resumed the command. 

Why Proctor wanted to capture the place was a mystery, 
because it consisted of no more than a trading post and a mission 
in charge of two priests, and had scant military value. ‘The Brit- 
ish general brought down a force of approximately 3,000 soldiers 
and Indians, with gunboats, a howitzer and five 6-pounders, and 
on August 1, 1813, surrounded the fort and sent a flag demanding 
its surrender. In the parley outside, the garrison was represented 
by Lieutenant Edmund Shipp, at whom an Indian made a lunge. | 
Croghan, watching from the rampart, angrily called out, “Shipp, 
come inside, and we’ll blow the hell out of them.” 

The garrison had only a single cannon. It was shifted about 
constantly to create the impression of plenty of artillery. All day 
the British bombarded the ramparts to soften them for an assault. 
Croghan stopped firing in the afternoon, having little reserve 
powder. 

As evening approached and a thunderstorm rumbled on the 
horizon, a force of 400 of the 41st Regiment delivered one of 
those heedlessly courageous mass attacks such as have shown the 
fortitude of British regulars in almost countless arenas of com- 
bat. They came up to the fort in the face of the Kentucky sharp- 
shooters, perhaps the best marksmen in the world, until their 
bodies filled the entrenchment in front of the ramparts and the 
ground grew slick with their blood. All the while the British 
axmen in thinning numbers hacked away at the pickets of the 
fort trying to make a breech. Croghan’s 6-pounder belched grape 
and nails, helping the unerring frontiersmen. Lieutenant Colonel 
Short, who commanded the British attack, was struck dead and 
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fell in the ditch, which already held several of his lieutenants. In 
half an hour it was over. Proctor had shown he could be just as 
brutal to his own army as to captured American prisoners. That 
night he had Indians bring back the wounded, to whom the gar- 
rison had let down buckets of water, and the bodies of the dead. 
In the morning he was gone. 

Croghan, the Kentucky lad who had volunteered to go with 
Harrison to Tippecanoe after laying down his William and Mary 
College textbooks, was a national hero. His father, an Irish im- 
migrant, had been a major in the Revolutionary War. His mother 
was a sister of George Rogers Clark. Fighting blood coursed 
through his veins. In his gallant repulse of the detested Proctor 
he lost one man killed and seven wounded. The ladies of Chil- 
licothe gave him a sword and the most sincere praise, the War 
Department brevetted him lieutenant colonel and Congress later 
had a gold medal struck in his honor. 


% Fifteen 


A Capitol Is Burned 


Spring brought a freshness to the lakes and a momentary 
harmony to the American armies in New York after a winter of 
wrangling and disappointment. As a boisterous March of 1813 
turned to April, General Dearborn began the concentration of 
a carefully selected force at Sackets Harbor for a maneuver of 
the greatest secrecy. Most of the newspapers believed it would 
be an expedition against York,’ now the city of Toronto, the 
capital of Upper Canada. 

Dearborn worked over his plans with Captain Isaac Chaun- 
cey, who commanded the Lake Ontario fleet. What they con- 
ceived was more of a raid, for psychological effect on American 
public opinion, than a permanent conquest of territory. It was 
hoped such a foray would dispirit the back-country Canadi- 
ans and open the way for later extensive operations. Lake Ontario 
was looked on as a more favorable theater than the approaches 
to Montreal. Dearborn consequently shifted his base westward 
in New York, his plan being to follow the descent on York with 
an attack on Fort George, then to clear the Niagara frontier of 
the British and capture Kingston, which would isolate Lake Erie 
in his rear. 

Chauncey never possessed the resolution to stake control of 
Lake Ontario on an all-out contest with Sir James Lucas Yeo, the 
British commander, as Perry did later with his Lake Erie oppo- 
nent, but he felt strong enough in early 1813 to convoy an army 
to the opposite shore. The British were building a brig at York 
and another at Kingston, ships that might throw the balance in 
Yeo’s favor. Prevost was criticized for setting up shipyards at 
two points, which meant a dispersal of troops available for guard 
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duty. This division of forces left the capital of the province in- 
adequately protected against a sudden attack from the lake such 
as the Americans now contemplated. 


I. 


Although Dearborn retained the command, he gave active 
leadership of the force of 1,700 to Brigadier General Zebulon 
Pike, a capable, idealistic and energetic officer anxious to bring 
some credit to an Army in which he had served since boyhood. 
Perceiving that the war would be fought in the north, he began 
at the outset to drill his men on snowshoes and gave the Army its 
first snow brigade.” 

Had he survived the war Pike might readily have taken a place 
of leadership in American politics during the period between 
Jackson and Lincoln, so barren of executive statesmanship. His 
eager life was a continuous quest for information, as both scholar 
and explorer. Self-educated, he became proficient in Latin, 
French and Spanish. Beginning as a cadet in his father’s com- 
pany,* he attracted such notice that Jefferson assigned him, when 
he was twenty-six, to explore the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
and a short time later, because of his able conduct of that assign- 
ment, to ascertain the sources of the Arkansas and Red rivers. 
He confused the headwaters of the Rio Grande with the Ameri- 
Can streams, was captured on Spanish soil and imprisoned for a 
time as a filibusterer like Aaron Burr. The peak in Colorado, 
twenty-five towns and ten counties bear his name. 

Back in Cincinnati, where he had married Clarissa Brown, 
Pike had left a little notebook, entitled “Economy in Human 
Life,” in which he frequently entered comments and maxims. 
One entry contained instructions to his son, in two simple points: 
“1. Preserve your honor free from blemish. 2. Be always ready to 
die for your country.” 4 

At the age of thirty-four, Pike handled his troops in Dear- 
born’s army with a firmness and sureness that eventually won 
him the response and affection of men not disposed at the outset 
to cheer anything connected with the war. The army embarked 
at Sackets Harbor on April 22 and sailed April 25. Chauncey had 
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a fleet of fourteen vessels, most of them small and crowded. The 
night before sailing Pike wrote his veteran father: 


I embark at the head of 1500 select troops on a secret expedi- 
tion. Should I be the happy mortal destined to turn the scale of 
war, will you not rejoice, oh my father? May heaven be propi- 
tious, and smile on the cause of my country. But if we are des- 
tined to fall, may my fall be like Wolfe’s—to sleep in the arms of 
victory.” 

To his men Pike issued orders that plundering private property 
would be punishable by death, because, as he explained, the 
unoffending citizens of Canada are many of them our own 
countrymen,” and “the poor Canadians have been forced ito 
this war.” ° : 

High winds which blew the small boats plying from the ships 
forced the Americans to land three miles west of York. On April 
27, 1813, Major Forsyth’s rifle corps made a lodgment on the 
beach and encountered a heavy fire from the woods. Observing 
this, Pike, watching aboard the Madison, Chauncey’s flagship, 
jumped quickly into a boat and followed in the second wave. He 
was going to head the rush on the enemy’s position. 

It happened that 180 soldiers of the 8th British Line Regiment 
were in York, having arrived the day before en route from 
Kingston to Fort George. Major General Sir Roger H. Sheaffe, 
who had been knighted for his victory over Van Rensselaer at 
Queenston, commanded the York garrison. It consisted of a 
company of Glengary fencibles, a company of the Royal New- 
foundland Regiment, the York militia and half a hundred Indians. 

Sheaffe was a Bostonian, born of American parents. When the 
British occupied Boston during the disturbances before the Revo- 
lution, Lord Percy made his headquarters at the Sheaffe widow’s 
home, took an interest in the lad and gave him a British Army 
training. Sheaffe had not wanted to fight the Americans and 
petitioned for assignment elsewhere. In this instance the British 
ministry sternly held to the right of expatriation, which it would 
not apply to the Irish soldiers in the American Army. Sheaffe’s 
request was not granted and he was compelled to employ his best 
talents against his native people. 
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After landing his men behind the skirmish line of Forsyth’s 
rifle corps, Pike formed in battle order and began the advance 
against York, which could be seen through the morning haze 
down the lake." The American fleet had taken Sheaffe by sur- 
prise and no defense line was prepared west of the town. Sheaffe 
hurriedly dragged out three old cannon, which the British had 
captured from the French in 1760, and some guns which had no 
trunnions, taken from the Duke of Gloucester, a ship being re- 
fitted in the harbor. With these he fought a spirited action in 
front of the town, but his position soon became untenable. He 
was flanked by Chauncey’s fleet, which loosened broadsides of 
grape just as Pike ordered the bugle to sound the charge and led 
the assault personally. Sheaffe lost half of his men, then decided 
to retreat across the Don River, which entered the lake just east 
of York, and moved toward Kingston, leaving the surrender of 
the capital city to the local militia. While he was retreating and 
one of Pike’s companies was attacking the single remaining bat- 
tery, the battery’s magazine exploded. Two or three artillerymen 
were killed and the contest for the town was virtually ended. 
Near by was the main powder magazine of the garrison, contain- 
ing 500 barrels of powder and quantities of shot, shells and 
cartridges. 

With the fighting over, Pike seated himself on a stump to ques- 
tion an evasive British prisoner. “What is your whole strength 
and where are the regulars?” Pike demanded. 

“Sir,” the prisoner replied, “I am a British soldier.” ° 

At that instant a tremendous explosion, much more devastating 
than the first, shook the whole area, blew men off their feet, 
shattered buildings, loosened clouds of debris and left a great 
crater. The British prisoner whom Pike was questioning was 
killed instantly and his body was hurled against the general. Pike 
might have been saved by the shield except that a large stone, 
a part of the magazine wall, was blown upward and fell on his 
head. He died in half an hour, just after hearing the Americans 
cheer as they raised the American flag in York. As he had hoped, 
Pike was able, like Wolfe, “to sleep in the arms of victory.” His 
aide, Nicholson, who stood by his side, was mortally wounded. 
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The explosion was of the main powder magazine, a semivault 
on the lake front. It caused frightful havoc. Fifty-two American 
soldiers were killed and 180 were wounded. The Canadian de- 
fenders suffered forty killed and twenty-three wounded. The 
American Army was disorganized but the ranking officer of the 
survivors, Colonel Cromwell Pearce, had the musicians pipe 
“Yankee Doodle” and to its cadence the American Army entered 
the Canadian capital. Lieutenant Colonel Chewitt and Major 
Allen of the 3rd York militia regiment surrendered the town and 
a truce was declared pending the drafting of a more formal con- 
vention of capitulation. 

General Dearborn, who had been courageous enough at 
Bunker Hill and Yorktown, preferred in later life the comfort 
of the ship deck to the inconveniences of a landing party. He 
observed the action from the lake through his glasses. His absence 
and the death of Pike left the American soldiers foot-loose and 
fancy-free in possession of the Canadian capital. By the time 
Dearborn got ashore late the next afternoon the restoration of 
discipline was impossible. 

Majors William King and G. S. Mitchell, representing the 
Americans, met with Colonel W. Chewitt and Major W. Allen 
of the 3rd Regiment of the York militia, about noon on the 
twenty-seventh to draft the surrender terms. The two Canadian 
officers brought into the conference the town pastor of the 
Anglican church, the Reverend Dr. John Strachan, subsequently 
the first bishop of Toronto and bishop of Upper Canada, and 
John Beverly Robinson, a local counselor who later became the 
chief justice of Upper Canada. 

While the discussion was in progress someone noticed a vessel 
burning in the York harbor. The Americans accused the Canadi- 
ans of bad faith, asserting that all activities on both sides were 
suspended during the negotiations and that the property being 
destroyed might rightfully be claimed for the United States 
government. The Canadian delegation, as mystified about the fire 
as the Americans, explained that General Sheaffe probably had 
started it as he retreated, just as he had fired the bridge over the 
Don River to prevent pursuit. 
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Major King was appeased and the convention was drafted. It 
provided for the parole of the 250 Canadian militia, protection of 
private property, the surrender of all public stores and munitions, 
and the privilege of Canadian doctors to care for their own 
wounded without being made prisoners. Two copies were signed 
and taken by Major King, while an additional unsigned copy was 
left with Dr. Strachan. Major King explained that he would ob- 
tain approval of the capitulation and return in a few minutes. 
Hours passed and he failed to make his appearance. 


2. 


Immediately after the capitulation was drafted, at about three 
o'clock, the victorious American Army began a parade led by 
Colonel Pearce, still the ranking officer on shore. They marched 
down the main street of the town, again to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle.” * Colonel Pearce was not likely to have any sentimen- 
tality about the British, He was born on a farm in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, where, when he was seven years old, 
“Cold Steel” Grey bayoneted Anthony Wayne’s soldiers in the 
engagement termed by the Revolutionary Army “the Paoli 
Massacre.” 

After the parade the Americans passed out to the garrison, 
distant about two miles, where the governor’s house and the bar- 
racks were situated. Major Forsyth’s rifle corps was left in the 
town, charged with the maintenance of order. This corps was 
described by a Canadian source as being distinguished for “their 
sharpshooting and their loose fingers.” *° Their conduct was 
passable during the first night, but early the next morning, under 
the pretense that they were searching for public property, they 
formed themselves into parties and began a systematic canvass 
of all the private houses in the community, pillaging and plunder- 
ing as they chose. 

Throughout the first night the Canadian negotiating group 
heard nothing further of Major King. The group reassembled 
the next morning and after some delay got word that General 
Dearborn had examined the capitulation and found it unsatisfac- 
tory. Dr. Strachan learned during the morning that the Canadian 
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militia, who under the terms of the capitulation were to have 
been paroled forthwith, had been huddled into the garrison as 
prisoners. The matter of feeding them had been neglected, so 
Dr. Strachan hurried about and obtained rations. Of greater con- 
cern, the wounded prisoners had received no medical attention, 
and Dr. Strachan immediately summoned doctors. 

Dr. Strachan was an energetic, outspoken minister who had 
learned that all emergencies do not relate to the soul. He was a 
Scotsman from Aberdeen, a graduate of the university there, and 
only recently had taken over the charge at the little lalke-shore 
capital. As he and his family were coming up the St. Lawrence 
on the journey to York, a strange vessel appeared and the captain 
of his own craft, judging that the stranger was an American, 
prepared to surrender. Dr. Strachan found that his boat had an 
old 4-pounder aboard. He sent the captain down to mind the 
children, mounted the gun on the forward deck, and was ready 
for battle when it was revealed that the stranger was friendly. 

As soon as the others of the Canadian delegation found that 
Dearborn sulked on shipboard and repudiated the convention, 
they called Dr. Strachan, who had finished his care of the pris- 
oners. On occasions of this kind he could get his dander up. He 
immediately asked to be taken to Dearborn. He went down to 
the water front and was about to board a boat to go out to the 
American ships when an American officer pointed to the orna- 
mentally garbed general, who was belatedly coming ashore. ‘The 
reverend doctor held his copy of the capitulation agreement in 
front of Dearborn’s nose and asked him to read it. 

Dr. Strachen later described the incident, in his staccato lan- 
guage, in a letter written to a friend in Scotland.*? Dearborn read 
the paper through silently, although he had already seen a copy, 
and then implied that there had been duplicity by the Canadians 
in the returns of the officers present. “He treats me with much 
harshness,” wrote the doctor: “tells me that we had given a false 
return of officers; told me to keep off, and not to follow him, 
etc., he had business of much more importance to attend to.” ¥ 

Rebuffed by the general, Dr. Strachan let loose a bit of minis- 
terial indignation. His letter did not provide the details, but they 
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were supplied by Archbishop Fuller of Niagara in a sermon 
preached decades later on the Sunday following Bishop Strachan’s 
funeral. The archdeacon related how Dearborn, when he came 
ashore, was determined to destroy the town as a retaliation for 
the explosion of the powder magazine: 


I have been told by men who witnessed the interview between 
these parties that words ran high between them, the American 
general declaring that he would certainly burn the town, and the 
future Bishop declaring that if he persisted in this atrocious act 
of barbarity, vengeance would be taken on the Americans for 
such an unheard of outrage; and that Buffalo, Lewiston, Sackett’s 
Harbor, and Oswego would in course of time,—as soon as troops 
could be brought from England,—share its fate. The earnestness 
and determination of Dr. Strachan moved the General from his 
barbarous purpose, and York was saved from flames.” 


Major Forsyth’s sharpshooters meanwhile were waxing en- 
thusiastic in their quest for public property in the private homes. 
They reached the town jail, which held half a dozen prisoners, 
one of whom was especially offensive to the community, being 
a British half-pay officer who was charged with manslaughter. 
The riflemen broke open the jail doors and let the prisoners out 
into the spring sunlight, where they mingled with the soldiers 
milling up and down the main street and entered zestfully into 
the plundering. The half-pay officer got into an American uni- 
form, made buddies of two Americans, and conducted them 
about the town, showing them where the rich hauls lay.** 

Dr. Strachan thought that the ratification of the capitulation 
was being delayed in order to give the rifle corps more time for 
looting. When Dearborn demurred, Strachan went to Captain 
Isaac Chauncey, the American fleet commander. His letter to 
Scotland tells this part of the story also: 


Declare [sic] that, if the capitulation was not immediately 
signed, we should not receive it; and affirmed that the delay was a 
deception, calculated to give the rifle-men time to plunder, and 
after the town had been robbed they would then perhaps sign the 
capitulation, and tell us they respected private property. But we 
were determined that this should not be the case, and that they 
should not have it in their power to say that they respected pri- 
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vate property, after it had been robbed. Upon saying this, I 
broke away. Soon after this General Dearborn came into the 
room where his deputation was sitting; and having been told 
what I had said, settled the matter amicably. The officers and 
men were released on their parole, and we began to remove the 
sick and wounded. 


The day and a half of uncertainty had not been pleasant for 
the town, and Dearborn’s approval of the conditions of the 
surrender did not alter things materially. One of the soldiers, 
in poking around through the governor’s house, found General 
Sheaffe’s elegant gold snuffbox, which when it was opened 
played a series of six tunes on a tiny, concealed organ. When 
Dearborn was shown the bauble he was fascinated with it and, 
according to the account which reached the Ontario Repository, 
gave the fortunate soldier a hundred dollars for it. The snuffbox 
provided him with a diversion from his heavy responsibilities of 
supervising the army’s conduct in the capital city of the province. 
The box was reported to have cost Sheaffe a hundred guineas, 
so Dearborn obtained it at a bargain. The Ontario newspaper 
pointed out that Dearborn probably deemed it an admirable 
accompaniment for his splendid military coat, which would have 
outdazzled Napoleon.” 


3. 

York had been established as the capital of Upper Canada in 
1796, winning over Kingston when it was decided to move the 
capital from Newark, on the Niagara River. The Parliament 
buildings were constructed the same year. From the drawings 
which remain they do not appear to have been structures of much 
consequence, but Dr. Strachan was able to describe them, in a 
letter he wrote to Thomas Jefferson, as consisting of “two ele- 
gant halls, with convenient offices for the accommodation of the 
Legislature and the Courts of Justice.” #* The courts met when 
the legislature was not in session. The buildings were of brick 
and wood, being the only structures in the town with brick walls. 
They naturally were the prized possession of the ambitious com- 
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munity, which in the course of seventeen years had grown from 
an isolated fort to a town of 700 permanent inhabitants. 

The original plans for the capitol provided for two wings, each 
forty by twenty feet, situated one hundred feet apart. They 
were to be united by a main, central structure, to be built at a 
later period. Funds had not been made available for the comple- 
tion of the work, and for the seventeen years during which the 
wings were used as the capitol, the place of the central structure 
was occupied by a covered colonnade or passageway, which gave 
a unity to the group. The buildings stood at the end of Parlia- 
ment Street, which the central structure was to command when 
completed. The legislature and courts used one wing, while the 
other provided a chamber for the council and space for a library 
and the storage of records. 

The building survived the first three days of the American 
occupation. But as time wore on the soldiers became increasingly 
aroused over the explosion of the powder magazine which had 
killed General Pike and the fifty-two soldiers. The explanation 
of the explosion which General Dearborn gave when he left the 
ship and which he incorporated in his report to Secretary of War 
Armstrong was that the Canadians had set off a mine by pre- 
arrangement. [his report passed through the American militia 
ranks, where it gained credence because the discharge had loosed 
a tremendous shower of rocks, as a mine would do. The fact that 
the Canadians suffered forty deaths was not considered. 

It is obvious from the circumstances of the battle that the 
explosion was not a prearranged mine, and clear also that General 
Sheaffe had made no preparations whatever for the reception of 
the Americans. He was so severely condemned for this lack of 
diligence that he was removed from his command by Prevost. 
Dearborn, until dissuaded by Dr. Strachan, had believed that the 
explosion called for some sort of retaliatory action. Many Ameri- 
can soldiers shared and retained this opinion. This view was com- 
municated also to the sailors of the fleet, who, with the soldiers 
from various other units of the army, came to the assistance of 
Major Forsyth’s rifle corps in guarding and plundering. 
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The British historian William James has pointed out that retali- 
ation by the Americans was hardly in order. The American force 
was an invading army and as such, from the standpoint of the 
defenders, would have met its merited welcome if it had been 
wiped out entirely by the explosion. Even if prearranged, it 
would have violated no rule of eitquette in the world of violence. 
Some Canadian writers regretted only that the President and the 
ninety-cight Congressmen who had voted for the war were not 
present. 

The American occupying forces were not receptive to the 
Canadian view. The spirit of reprisal was in the air. It flared forth 
on the morning of April 30 when a party of sailors entered the 
Parliament buildings. A short time later residents and soldiers saw 
the capitol suddenly burst into flames. 

There are various versions of what happened. It 1s, of course, 
beyond challenge that Americans did ransack and then burn the 
buildings. The best souvenir obtained from the ransacking was 
the mace, which, according to the custom of the home Parlia- 
ment, hung behind the speaker’s chair in the Parliament hall and 
lay on the speaker’s table during sessions. The mace found its 
way to Washington as a trophy and remained for 120 years. 
(The United States returned it to Canada, as a neighborly ges- 
ture, at exercises in Toronto, July 4, 1934.) The American 
sailors turned in the capitol flag as an additional evidence of their 
York triumph. 

The most plausible story that emerges from the varying ac- 
counts is that a party of sailors, unaccompanied by officers, began 
pillaging the buildings. In the legislative hall they found a human 
scalp hanging over the mace, on a hook in a position where the 
speaker’s pertwig usually was kept. Being already aroused by the 
explosion, the sailors were further inflamed by the appearance of 
the scalp, seemingly displayed as a government trophy, and im- 
mediately decided to burn the buildings. 

Several of the sailors had been gathering books from the 
capitol library for their personal use. The volumes that remained 
were thrown into piles, along with the government records, and 
a torch was applied. Captain Chauncey, conscience-smitten after 
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the war, went to great effort to recover the books carried back 
to the States by the sailors. He collected two boxloads, which he 
returned at his own expense to the Canadian government at 
ork" 

The presence of the scalp was of much interest to the sailors, 
soldiers and to the citizens in the town as well, and led to a good 
deal of comment. The story soon began to develop variations and 
eventually appeared in different versions. One was that Ameri- 
can soldiers had sliced the scalp from the head of an Indian who 
fired at them from a tree as they approached the town and had 
carried it into the legislative hall. Another was that the sailors 
found no scalp at all, but merely mistook the speaker’s periwig 
for a human scalp and presented it to Chauncey as an evidence 
of Canadian brutality. It is clear from Chauncey’s report to 
Secretary of the Navy Jones that Chauncey received a scalp, not 
a periwig, from the sailors. He turned it over to the Army. His 
report said: 


A British standard accompanied with the mace over which 
hung a human scalp, were taken from the parliament house by 
one of my officers and presented to me. The scalp I caused to be 
presented to General Dearborn, who, I believe, still has it in his 
possession. 


As the date of the report is June 4, 1813, two months later, the 
scalp must have been carried back to the States as a souvenir, 
along with the mace. 

Dearborn had no doubt that the scalp was genuine. In report- 
ing to Secretary of War Armstrong, he said, “A SCALP [capitals 
Dearborn’s] was found in the Executive and Legislative Council 
chamber, suspended near the Speaker’s chair in company with 
the mace.” According to one account, Dearborn undertook to 
present the scalp to Secretary Armstrong, but the latter declined 
to accept it or have it at the War Department. 

The clearest contemporary story, and probably the accurate 
version, is provided by Robert Fleming Gourlay, who published 
in London in 1822 his Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
compiled for the purpose of attracting immigration. It is strik- 
ingly free of statistics, but gives the history of the province and 
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a story of the American occupation of York based on Gourlay’s 
investigations among those present at the time. His view about 
the scalp was obtained from a member of Parliament, who told 
him that the official clerk of the Parliament at the time was Donald 
McLean. McLean belonged to the militia and was killed in de- 
fending the town. A friend had sent him the scalp as a curi- 
osity. Being rather disgusted, he had thrown it into a drawer 
containing some old papers. Gourlay’s conclusion was that the 
American sailors found the scalp in the drawer and fabricated 
the story that it was hanging over the mace as though it were 
displayed by public authority.** More likely it was found over 
the mace, as Chauncey and Dearborn reported, but placed there 
as a joke by whoever took the periwig. There was no official 
significance in its location. The government of Upper Canada paid 
no bounty for scalps. 

The incident would be unimportant except that on such trivi- 
alities much larger events may turn. Gourlay thought the scalp 
was probably the excuse rather than the reason for burning the 
buildings. ‘There is no evidence of an earlier visit by the Americans 
to the capitol than that of April 30, but it is possible an advance 
party found the scalp and substituted it for the periwig. For 
many years it was the understanding of the Canadians that the 
Americans took the wig along with the mace and that it was on 
display in the Naval Museum at Annapolis. Apparently it never 
reached Washington or Annapolis. 

Efforts were made to attribute the burning of the Parliament 
buildings to the released jail prisoners, local rowdies or irrespon- 
sible and malicious visitors who came from the surrounding 
country to share in the excitement when the Americans entered 
York. Captain Grafton, who commanded the American guard, 
reported that when he saw the flames he went to the buildings 
and found some of the residents of the town watching the fire. 
He asked who had started it but none knew. He made a point 
that he could see no soldiers or sailors in the neighborhood and 
concluded that hostile citizens of York probably were re- 
sponsible because, as he naively asserted, if the Americans had set 
the fire, they would be guilty of violating orders. Gourlay, who 
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had Grafton’s report before him when he conducted his investi- 
gation, said, “It is an unquestionable fact, that the fire was set by 
a number of Americans, supposed, from their appearance, to be 
sailors, unattended by any officer.” 

Dr. Strachan, in his letter to Jefferson, had no hesitancy in 
placing the full responsibility for the fire on the invaders. When 
he saw the buildings in flames, contrary to the articles of capitu- 
lation, he called a meeting of the judges and magistrates, drafted 
a memorial of grievances and waited on General Dearborn. “He 
is greatly embarrassed and promises everything,” the minister 
related. 

Other parties of Americans had not been idle during the four 
days of the occupation. The town library was stripped of books. 
The soldiers entered into the pillaging with such good spirits that 
in most instances the inhabitants found it difficult to be angry. 
When asked where they obtained what was obviously private 
property, the Americans would laugh, reply that General Dear- 
born gave it to them, and refer the inquirers to headquarters, Dr. 
Strachan had an unpleasant experience when he encountered two 
looters carrying property owned by one of his acquaintances. 
He demanded its return and in the argument one of the soldiers 
raised his gun to shoot the minister, who was saved only by the 
appearance of an officer. The property was restored. The sol- 
diers entered St. James Church and stripped it of its plate. An 
American officer went about the town with a silver service tied 
in his handkerchief, making no effort at concealment and an- 
nouncing to the world, with Captain Chauncey in hearing, that 
he deserved it because the British had taken his property when 
they raided Ogdensburg, New York.”° An item not overlooked 
was the money in the government treasury. The receiver-general 
had secreted it, but threats that the town would be burned unless 
it was produced caused the Canadians to bring it from its cache 
and Captain Chauncey carried it back. It amounted to £.2,500. 

Meanwhile Dearborn had been loading the captured provi- 
sions. When he could not get all on board he gave a balance of 
nonmilitary stores, chiefly flour, to Dr. Strachan for use among 
the needy. He restored civil authority after the magistrates and 
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the minister presented their memorial of grievances, and on May 
1 withdrew the army to the ships, leaving a small party ashore 
to burn the government house and officers’ quarters at the gar- 
rison. The unfavorable wind kept the ships in the harbor until 
May 8, when they sailed for the American side. 

From a military standpoint the expedition gave the Americans 
a ten-gun brig and deprived the British of minor provisions. It 
led to controversy between the armies and governments which 
eventually commanded the attention of the world. The Canadi- 
ans set up a new capitol in Jordan’s York Hotel and a better 
building for the Parliament was begun after the war. It could be 
said on behalf of the American soldiers that they did not burn 
private dwellings—only one tavern was destroyed—and, except 
for firing of the Parliament buildings, they committed petty 
rather than malicious depredations. 

Some of the women hid but those who remained at home were 
not mistreated. Many of the York residents considered the army’s 
behavior worth commending and offered that opinion in a mani- 
festo stating that the deportment of the invaders was better 
than expected and thanking Dearborn. Dearborn’s subordinates 
thought he made a poor figure in comparison with General Pike. 
A letter revealing the insubordination of this army which tolerated 
public criticism of its commander appeared in the New York 
Spectator a short time after the expedition’s return. It said: ‘““The 
officers are all disgusted with the ignorance and foolish conduct 
of General D———n.” 


4. 

While Dearborn was on his expedition to York, Prevost tried 
to capture Sackets Harbor, which had been scraped almost bare 
of regulars and militia. But Dearborn left in charge of Sackets 
Harbor a resourceful American, Jacob Brown, who was worth 
many regiments. 

Brown was a Quaker from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
where his father farmed. As a young man he first surveyed public 
lands in Ohio; then he moved to New York City, where he taught 
school and took an interest in public affairs. He studied law and 
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wrote newspaper articles. Then an unusual opportunity for 
stimulating work came to him. When war with France threat- 
ened and President Adams recalled Washington to the Army, 
Washington selected Alexander Hamilton to be the major gen- 
eral commanding in New York. Hamilton, in turn, selected 
Jacob Brown to be his military secretary. 

The opportunity given Brown to serve under the close direc- 
tion of this extraordinary man was better training in leadership 
than could have been gained at any military institute in the land. 
When the threat of war passed, Brown moved to Jefferson 
County in upstate New York, where he established the little town 
of Brownsville, between Watertown and Lake Ontario. He 
farmed, served as county judge and led the militia in the region 
as a colonel appointed by Governor Tompkins. Brown’s service 
in the War of 1812 was not a case of his going off to war, 
but of war coming to him. His militia were called out to defend 
Ogdensburg and the good judgment he displayed there caused 
the War Department to offer him a colonelcy in the Regular 
Army. He preferred to remain in the militia and declined, but 
accepted appointment as a brigadier general from the New York 
governor. 

It was in that capacity that he confronted Prevost when the 
British appeared off Sackets Harbor. Prevost, never an enterpris- 
ing general, dallied outside the harbor twenty-four hours and 
thus gave Brown opportunity to round up more militia. At dawn 
on May 29, 1813, Prevost landed a force. Most of the American 
militiamen scattered, but by almost superhuman efforts Brown 
rallied them. With the help of a Sackets Harbor butcher named 
Westcott he brought them back into the action and the timid 
British commander, believing his flanks threatened by reinforce- 
ments, retired to his ships. Prevost sailed back to Kingston. He 
suffered 259 casualties. The American loss was twenty-three 
killed, 114 wounded. 

The principal property loss to the Americans was in the Navy 
Yard. An impetuous lieutenant, believing Brown defeated, set 
fire to the barracks and storehouses. Two vessels building at the 
yard, the General Pike and the Gloucester, were saved.” 
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The defense of Sackets Harbor earned for Brown another 
offer of a Regular Army commission. This he accepted and be- 
came a brigadier general, destined never to farm again. He stayed 
in the service and during the Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
administrations was commanding general of the United States 


Army. 


% Sixteen 
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James Lawrence, commander of the United States brig of 
war Hornet was beating his way up the South American coast 
in early 1813. 

If the American Navy had been born under John Paul Jones 
and been revealed to the world in all of its fighting splendor by 
Old Ironsides, it was given a soul by this young master com- 
mandant, now in eager quest of new adventure. 

Lawrence was one of the new school of Navy officers brought 
forward by the fighting against Tripoli, as bold and nationalistic 
in their outlook as any War Hawk Congressman from the fron- 
tier. He was born October 1, 1781, in Burlington, New Jersey, 
where as a boy he watched the white sails on the Delaware 
River and thought of the sea. 

His father, an able south Jersey counselor, planned a law 
career for his son. James began his study of law at Woodbury, 
New Jersey, but at the age of eighteen he escaped its exactions. 
He first found himself on the American ship Ganges under a 
good sailor, Captain Thomas Tingey, and soon on the decks of 
the President Adams. Five years later he was a first lieutenant 
aboard the Enterprise serving under Commodore Edward Preble 
in the Mediterranean. The bell of the Enterprise which Law- 
rence rang so often as first officer is now one of the treasured 
mementos at Annapolis. 

Opportunities for advancement, of which many fell to him at 
Tripoli, had not yet appeared in the conflict with Great Britain. 
In the Mediterranean he had been second in command under 
Decatur in the spectacular recapture and burning of the Phila- 
delphia, where he battled slashing scimitars. He was so active 
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during the bombardment of Tripoli that Preble mentioned him in 
dispatches. 

Now, in command of the second ship, the Hornet, in the 
squadron of Captain William Bainbridge who had taken over the 
Constitution from Captain Hull, he did not find his prospects for 
distinction improved. The Constitution and Hornet had chased 
a heavily laden British brig, Bonne Citoyenne, carrying half a 
million pounds in specie to England, into the Brazilian harbor 
of San Salvador. When Bainbridge sailed on with the Constitu- 
tion, Lawrence could not induce the Bonne Citoyenne to come 
out and fight before he was driven from his patrol by the appear- 
ance of a British ship of the line, Montagu, seventy-four guns. 
The odds against the Hornet were too heavy, even for a sailor of 
Lawrence’s temperament. 


Ls 


Lawrence beat north and northwestward along the coast of 
South America, passing the mouths of the Amazon. Then, on 
February 24, 1813, off the mouth of the Demerara River, at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, he found a brig bearing down on 
him with British colors flying. She was the Peacock, sixteen guns, 
two less than the Hornet. She had 134 men, the Hornet 135. 
Here, at last, was an action in which the character of the ships, 
the armament and the man power were fairly equal. 

The ships belched starboard broadsides as they passed at half 
pistol-shot range. Lawrence brought his brig around sharply and 
pounded the Peacock so unmercifully that within the brief 
period of fifteen minutes her captain was dead, more than half 
her crew were killed or wounded, and with six feet of water in 
her hold she was in immediate danger of sinking. She signaled 
her distress as she struck her colors. Lawrence sent his lieutenant, 
J. T. Shubrick, with a boarding party to remove the wounded 
and keep the vessel afloat. Other lieutenants and seamen jetti- 
soned her guns, plugged the holes made by the American fire, 
worked the pumps and began bailing. But she had received her 
death wounds and went down suddenly, appearing to sink into 
the tropical sunset, before all of those aboard could win free. 
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She carried with her nine of her own crew and three of the 
Hornet’s relief party. | 

Lawrence, an engaging man with a stimulating personality 
that warmed his opponents as well as his friends, endeared him- 
self to his British prisoners by the courtesy with which he re- 
ceived them on his crowded ship. The Hornet was a ship of only 
480 tons, with no surplus quarters. His sailors shared their cloth- 
ing with the prisoners and rationed their water in order that the 
scant supply might last. When the British officers reached New 
York they handed Lawrence a statement signed by the first and 
second lieutenants, the master, the surgeon and purser, which 
formally thanked him for his consideration: 


So much was done to alleviate the uncomfortable and distress- 
ing situation in which we were placed when received on board 
the ship you command, that we cannot better express our feelings 
than by saying we ceased to consider ourselves prisoners; and 
everything that friendship could dictate was adopted by you and 
the officers of the Hornet to remedy the inconvenience we other- 
wise should have experienced from the unavoidable loss of the 
whole of our property and clothes by the sudden sinking of the 
Peacock.’ 


His decks crowded and supplies running low, Lawrence made 
directly for the United States and anchored at Holmes Hole, 
Martha’s Vineyard, on March 19, 1813. His victory was cele- 
brated in most of the cities. At the first opportunity New York, 
which even then was recognized as the city of receptions, tend- 
ered a testimonial dinner for the Hornet’s crew. Nine days before 
Lawrence’s arrival at Holmes Hole, the Senate had confirmed the 
list of nominations for promotions in the Navy sent in by Presi- 
dent Madison on March 3. The third name on the list of new 
captains was that of Lawrence.* President Madison was so grati- 
fied with the Hornet’s victory that when he delivered his special 
message to Congress on May 25, 1813, advising that body of 
Russia’s offer to mediate between the United States and Great 
Britain, he made this reference: 


In continuation of the brilliant achievements of our infant 
Navy, a signal triumph has been gained by Captain Lawrence 
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and his companions in the Hornet sloop of war, which destroyed 
a British sloop of war with a celerity so unexampled and with a 
slaughter of the enemy so disproportionate to the loss of the 
Hornet as to claim for the conquerors the highest praise and the 
full recompense provided by Congress in preceding cases.* 


pe 


While the country was savoring his victory, the Navy 
Department was undertaking to assemble a squadron for Law- 
rence, the flagship of which would be the Chesapeake. ‘That 
frigate, while inferior to the Constitution, the President and the 
United States, the three heaviest American ships, was one of the 
best vessels in the Navy in every respect except reputation. 

The Chesapeake was looked on by the seamen as unlucky and 
shunned as a craft doomed to an evil fate. Lawrence was not 
eager to command her, knowing it would be difficult to obtain 
a responsive crew. The superstition about her dated from the 
Leopard incident in 1807, and had been further established by 
the meager amount of prize money—yet unpaid—won by her 
crew on her last cruise. 

Lawrence first had been assigned, on May 1, 1813, to com- 
mand the New York Navy Yard. These orders were superseded 
a week later by those assigning him to the Chesapeake. He there- 
fore did not reach Boston until about May 20, and then found 
that the two-year enlistments of the Chesapeake’s old crew had 
expired. Men along the water front were looking for more lucra- 
tive work aboard the privateers and were not attracted to the 
luckless Chesapeake.’ By issuing prize-money checks and dis- 
charging all old obligations, Lawrence was able to get re-enlist- 
ments from some members of the old crew, along with a few 
first-class men who had served on the Chesapeake earlier. He had 
to fill in the gaps with English and Portuguese sailors. A boat- 
swain’s mate among the Portuguese proved to be a troublemaker 
who agitated mutiny. 

In ten days Lawrence brought about some order and had 
enough men to handle the colorfully named ordnance. Among 
the guns on main and quarter decks were Brother Jonathan, True 
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Blue, Yankee Protection, General Warren, Mad Anthony, 
Washington, Dreadnought, Liberty or Death, Bunker’s Hill, 
and Willful Murder. The ship’s armament was rated as thirty- 
eight guns but she mounted fifty and threw a broadside of 542 
pounds. She had a complement of 379 men. By June 1 the con- 
fident new captain was ready for his assignment to intercept the 
ships plying between Canada and Great Britain. 

Although his name is among the most distinguished of the 
United States Navy, Lawrence’s ability does not stand out with 
the same sharpness as that of such fellow officers as Perry, Mac- 
donough and Decatur. His seamanship was at times brilliant, as 
‘was evidenced by the manner in which he handled the Hornet 
against the Peacock. His courage, proved at Tripoli, was a by- 
word in the service. His acquaintance in the Navy was one of the 
widest. But he did not appear to be capable of the meticulous 
planning and care for detail that would have marked him as a 
great sea captain. Beneath a gentle surface was a seething for 
combat that inclined him toward rashness. He was a supreme 
patriot; it is doubtful that one of his make-up could ever become 
a great admiral. He is aptly described by the phrase of Theodore 
Roosevelt, as “the Bayard of the seas.” ° 

Lawrence’s courageous spirit remains more dominant, per- 
haps, in the traditions of the Navy and the atmosphere of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis than that of any other officer, even 
after the waging of larger naval wars and the passing of 140 
years since his death. As long as the flag flies, he will be remem- 
bered as a gallant man who knew how to give his life to his 
country. 

Reflecting the proudest traditions of His Majesty’s Navy was 
Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke, commanding the British 
frigate Shannon. Reared in the Suffolk countryside, Broke had 
been trained for the Navy at the Royal Academy in Portsmouth, 
and at the age of thirty-seven was looked on as one of the most 
efficient seamen in His Majesty’s service. His vessel, like the 
Chesapeake, was rated a thirty-eight, but it really mounted fifty- 
two guns, two more than the Chesapeake, The Shannon threw 
a broadside of 550 pounds, very close to that of the Chesapeake’s 
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542 pounds. She carried 347 men, thirty-two fewer than the 
Chesapeake. 

The Shannon’s sailing ability had been pitted against that of 
the Constitution, under Isaac Hull, early in the war. At that time 
she had been the forward vessel in the British fleet from which 
the Constitution escaped, but the margin of Hull’s safety was so 
slight that Broke’s abilities were well recognized. The Shannon 
was a good match, but no more than that, for the Chesapeake. 

The British by mid-1813 had extended their blockade to the 
New England coast and Broke had his ship off Boston harbor, 
tauntingly flying the British ensign close along the American 
shore. Broke kept in touch with the refitting and provisioning of 
the Chesapeake. On June 1, judging the ship about ready, he sent 
a note inviting Lawrence to come out and test her in action. 
Some of the best naval judgment over more than a century has 
criticized Lawrence for anticipating the challenge when his orders 
assigned him to a patrol mission farther north. 

If an action had to be fought by the Chesapeake, the occasion 
of June 1, with the Shannon as the adversary, was perhaps the 
most fortunate. The challenge and contest went to make up a 
page of nineteenth-century history that might have been taken 
from the age of chivalry—one of those flashes of gallantry and 
high valor that lingered into a period when war was becoming 
a combination of ruthlessness and lead poundage and when the 
glory and courtesy of personal combat were passing away. The 
meeting of the Chesapeake and Shannon was entered into much 
in the spirit of Henry V. Before the battle of Agincourt Henry 
was asked by the French King the route he would march, and he 
replied he would go by the direct road straight to Calais. Like 
Henry, neither Broke nor Lawrence, knights-errant in a time of 
much vaunting and cravenness, would have admitted the necessity 
of stooping to surprise. 

In a letter to Lawrence, carried by a ship captain going to 


Marblehead, Broke said: 


‘ 


As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you 
will do me the favor to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, 
to try the fortunes of our respective flags. To an officer of your 
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character it requires some apology for proceeding to further 
particulars. 


He went on to explain that he would send other British ships 
“beyond the power of interfering with us” and he laid off an 
area of the sea wherein Lawrence might appoint the waters for 
the contest. Broke told the precise strength of his ship and the 
location of other British vessels.’ 

Lawrence required no such challenge. He was prepared to 
issue one if necessary. When he saw the Shannon off the harbor 
displaying her colors, his blood was stirred and he made prepara- 
tions to sail. Before Captain Broke’s letter reached him he wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, his last, saying an English 
frigate could be seen from his deck and “I am in hopes to give 
a good account of her before night.” 


| 3° 

At noon the cold mist of June first lifted from Boston harbor. 
The Chesapeake weighed anchor, fired a departing gun and 
moved gracefully into the bay. In her wake followed a flotilla 
of small craft bearing spectators anxious to witness the sinking 
of the Shannon. Crowds lined the shore as far away as Salem. 

Aboard the Shannon Broke had all in readiness. His ship, also, 
had an unlucky name. Two other ships bearing the name of 
Shannon had been lost by shipwreck within the last fourteen 
years. But Broke had commanded his vessel for seven years and 
had come to know every timber. One of the most proficient 
artillerists in the British Navy, he had personally directed the 
placing of the ordnance and, what was of more importance, had 
carried on continual gunnery practice. At this time the British 
government was prodigally subsidizing numerous European 
countries to bolster up their ardor in the war against Napoleon, 
but was inconsistently parsimonious about the powder allotted 
for range firing. Some of the ships engaged in no gunnery prac- 
tice whatever, about which the home government complained 
without correcting the fault. Broke was resourceful in procuring 
powder. Drill was held with the guns each morning and twice 
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a week the crew held target practice with both ordnance and 
muskets. The musketry marksmanship was high. The men were 
stimulated by a standing reward of a pound of tobacco for any 
man who hit the bull’s-eye. 

It was 1 p.m. when the Chesapeake passed the Boston light- 
house. Lawrence, in order to inspire a reluctant crew, ran up 
a banner with the motto, FREE TRADE AND SAILOR’S RIGHTS. 
There was little enthusiasm and the mutinous Portuguese grum- 
bled continually to the other men. At three o’clock the Chesa- 
peake approached the Shannon, which moved under light sail to 
allow her adversary to close. The play of seamanship between 
the two equally matched ships continued until five-thirty, Their 
maneuvering carried them out of the view of the shore crowds. 
In spite of the greenness of his crew, Lawrence was displaying 
superb seamanship in handling his vessel. ““The history of naval 
warfare,” said James Fenimore Cooper, “does not contain an 
instance of a ship’s being more gallantly conducted than the 
Chesapeake was now handled.” § 

As the Chesapeake finally came abreast on the Shannon’s star- 
board, one of those ghastly, bloody battles of the early United 
States Navy ensued. The mixed crew of the Chesapeake could 
do nothing now but fight. The Shannon had held her fire and 
discharged her broadsides at close range. The Chesapeake an- 
swered with devastating effect. In all of the history of man’s 
weapons of war, from catapults and hot oil, through the battle-ax 
and mace of Hastings, the poison gas of World War I, to the 
appalling use of the atom bomb, nothing could possibly have 
imposed a more severe test on individual courage than this pent- 
up naval fighting of the 1812 period, a time when ordnance had 
advanced beyond the protective qualities of the ship’s wooden 
bulwarks, and men battled at the very mouths of the guns. Here 
there were no ramparts, no armor, no retreat. Vessels lay along- 
side and swept each other’s decks with broadsides of grape, can- 
ister and exploding shells. Marines poured in their close-range 
musketry. It was warfare not from aircraft against civilian popu- 
lations, military installations or distant armies, but war waged 
by exposed men against desperate enemies close at hand. 
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During the first ten minutes of the battle of the Chesapeake 
with the Shannon, the American ship appeared to be inflicting 
the greater damage. But although her spars were being saved, the 
casualties among her crew were heavy. Lawrence, wounded in 
the leg, ignored his injury and shouted orders and encourage- 
ment. Lieutenant Augustus Ludlow, next in command, said that 
of 150 men on the upper deck of the Chesapeake, less than fifty 
were left standing after the Shannon’s first broadside. On the 
Chesapeake the hammocks, splinters and wreckage were driven 
across the decks. Cooper described both ships as ““charnel houses.” 
A British hand grenade fell in a powder chest abroad the Chesa- 
peake. The explosion riddled and shook the ship and added to the 
din of the great guns. 

At six o’clock, after the battle had lasted ten minutes, the 
Chesapeake’s jibstay was shot away, slowing her at a critical 
moment. She fell against the side of the Shannon and her mizzen 
rigging became entangled. She was held in an exposed position 
when the Shannon’s anchor chanced to catch into her side chains, 
while the British carronades cut her rigging and scattered grape 
across her decks. Seeing the ships fouled, Lawrence called for 
boarders. His bugler was slow and frightened, and did not re- 
spond, The call was never blown. 

Lawrence was standing on the deck in his splendid dress uni- 
form, exposed to British musketry. At this instant he was struck 
in his chest by a British musket ball. He fell forward and some of 
his men carried him to the wardroom. There, with weakening 
voice but with eyes still flashing with the eagerness of combat, 
Lawrence issued his last command: “Don’t give up the ship. 
Fight her till she sinks.” 

It was two minutes after six when Lawrence fell. Suddenly, 
through the smoke that hung over the Chesapeake’s deck, the 
gunners could see a shouting British officer jumping from the 
Shannon. He was waving his naked blade of gleaming Toledo 
steel, and was followed by twenty marines and pikemen. There 
was no hint of timidity in this bold British commander. Broke 
swept across the quarter-deck at the head of his men. Every 
American deck officer above the rank of midshipman had been 
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shot down. Hacking and cutting as he went, Broke moved on the 
forecastle, where a party of Americans had rallied. In the hand- 
to-hand combat Broke was slugged with the butt of a musket, 
then cut with a saber across his head. He bled profusely but 
kept his feet and called for reinforcements. Sixty British marines 
stormed across the Chesapeake’s deck. The gunners of the Chesa- 
peake already had rushed below. The ship’s firing ceased. The 
Portuguese mutineer opened the hatch for the British. American 
resistance ended. Lawrence and most of his officers were dying 
or dead. But the Chesapeake never surrendered. No American 
ever hauled down her flag. 

Exacting as had been the drill on the Shannon, it did not ap- 
pear to have covered the eventuality of British boarders on an 
enemy ship, for the cannon roared ahead scattering their grape 
even after Broke had the Chesapeake under his control. One of 
the British guns killed the Shannon’s first lieutenant, Watts, the 
instant after he had hauled down the American flag and raised 
the British standard to the masthead. 

The loss aboard the Chesapeake was forty-eight killed and 
ninety-eight wounded. The Shannon lost twenty-six killed, fifty- 
six wounded. The United States Marine Corps, in all of its splen- 
did records, at Belleau Wood, Tarawa and Iwo Jima, never 
showed to greater advantage, nor lost a greater proportion of its 
contingent in so short a time, than in this fight of fifteen minutes 
off Boston lighthouse. Of the forty-four marines on the Chesa- 
peake, thirty-two were either killed or wounded. Among the 
dead was their commander, Lieutenant James Broome, of New- 
burgh, New York.® 

At the moment of victory, Broke baerae delirious from ex- 
haustion and loss of blood. None could have fought with greater 
determination. When he had recovered he had every possible 
attention paid to his prisoners. Lawrence died before experienc- 
ing the humiliation of seeing his ship taken as a prize into Halifax. 
He was thirty-one years old. 

Both nations obtained satisfaction from the battle of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake. However closely the ships were 
matched, the American public regarded the odds adverse to 
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Lawrence and found comfort in the manner in which he bravely 
died.*° “Don’t give up the ship” became, and remains, the rally 
cry of the United States Navy. It replaced “Free Trade and 
Sailor’s Rights” as the cry of the war. In Halifax the funerals of 
Lawrence and First Lieutenant Ludlow became solemn military 
occasions in which the greatest respect was paid to brave enemy 
sailors. The funeral escort consisted of six companies of the 64th 
British Infantry Regiment, the garrison’s officers and leading 
Halifax citizens. 

News stories of the loss of the Chesapeake were mainly articles 
of praise for the American captain. The National Intelligencer 
said, “No officer in our navy of Captain Lawrence’s age has seen 
more or harder fighting; and a more gallant and patriotic spirit 
never ascended the skies.” 3+ 

British scribes, admiring Lawrence’s conduct both as a gen- 
erous victor with the Hornet and a ready opponent when in 
command of the Chesapeake, paid him their greatest compliment 
by claiming he was an Englishman, born in Bristol. Nothing 
could have incensed the American public more deeply. A writer, 
“W.G.,” of a letter to the Intelligencer on September 27, 1813, 
gave authoritative testimony that Lawrence was the son of John 
Lawrence, born in the house “directly opposite Powell’s acad- 
emy” in Burlington, which in 1813 belonged to General Bloom- 
field. 

“I well recall the day after Captain Lawrence was born,” said 
this writer. “An old negro servant belonging to Mr. Lawrence 
met me. I asked him how his mistress was. He said, ‘Quite well— 
she has got a fine son with an eye like a bull.’ ” 

Lawrence soon became such a symbol of American courage 
that his admirers were not content that his body should rest on 
enemy soil. Captain George Crowninshield, Jr., of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, obtained consent from the American and British gov- 
ernments to go to Halifax under a flag of truce and return the 
bodies of Lawrence and Ludlow to their own country. A great 
funeral service was held in Salem on August 23, 1813, at which 
the able jurist, Joseph Story, of the United States Supreme Court, 
delivered the oration much in the vein in which he had spoken at 
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memorial services in Salem after the death of Washington. Other 
and larger services and a great funeral procession were held in 
New York and the body of Lawrence was buried in Trinity 
churchyard, where it remains today, a few steps from the rush- 
ing crowds of lower Broadway. 

Broke’s victory caused England to breathe freely again. It 
was an occasion for great rejoicing, It restored confidence in 
British seamanship. Parliament was told that this triumph of a 
single frigate was not to be equaled “by any engagement which 
graced the naval annals of Great Britain.” ** Some of the cities 
celebrated the victory like another Trafalgar. Broke was knighted, 
given the freedom of London, presented with a sword costing 
one hundred guineas, showered with other gifts and remembered 
by his home county of Suffolk with a great silver plate, measur- 
ing forty-four inches in diameter. 

But with all the honors and glory that went to the victorious 
Broke, the greater fame from the battle of the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon remains, perhaps, with the vanquished. Lawrence’s 
spirit is present on every American warship that goes to sea. Men 
still fight in the navies of the world with the same courage and 
selfless patriotism that were possessed by James Lawrence. But 
the more impersonal character of modern warfare allows fewer 
chances for those gracious attributes to stand out in relief. 


4. 

One other misfortune occurred for the United States Navy 
during the summer of 1813. The brig Argus, commanded by 
Lieutenant William Henry Allen, sailed from New York June 18 
taking the new United States minister, William H. Crawford, to 
France. Upon landing him at Lorient the Americans fell into 
adventures. 

Allen was one of the Navy’s fighting lieutenants. It was he 
who, when the Leopard was intimidating the Chesapeake and 
forcing Commodore James Barron to yield over some of his sea- 
men, rushed a live coal to the touchhole of a gun and managed to 
fire one shot before the Chesapeake struck her colors. Later he 
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was the first officer under Decatur who handled the guns rapidly 
and effectively against the Macedonian and then sailed that frig- 
ate into Newport as a prize. 

Allen’s orders allowed him to remain in British waters after 
delivering Crawford. For a month he hovered at the western end 
of the British Channel and St. George’s Channel, capturing nu- 
merous vessels and causing great consternation in British shipping 
and insurance circles. With his brig of only about 300 tons, and 
a crew of 104, he captured twenty ships and brought the war 
almost as close to the enemy’s home ports as had the British 
frigates in their blockades of the American harbors. Sailings were 
canceled by many British ships; others could not obtain insurance 
coverage. 

Everything went well with the Argus until, on the night of 
August 13, 1813, she captured a brig loaded with Oporto wine. 
The captured ship was burned and much of the wine destroyed 
but a sufficient quantity found its way to the American vessel 
for the crew to become festive and an indefinite number of the 
seamen to get drunk. It was an evil fate that threw the 
Oporto merchantman into the path of the Argus. At five o’clock 
on the following morning, before all of the crew had recovered, 
the British brig of war Pelican was found to be standing down 
with all her sails filled. 

The Pelican was a superior ship, 467 tons to 298 of the Argus. 
She had eleven guns to the ten of the Argus," and threw 280 
pounds to 210 by the Argus. Her crew of 116 was twelve more 
than the Argus had on leaving New York. 

The action started sometime before 6 a.m. with a broadside 
from the American ship, followed by both guns and musketry 
from the Pelican. Within five minutes of the opening gun, 
Lieutenant Allen was hit by a shot that severed his left leg and 
caused heavy bleeding that could not be stanched. He remained 
on deck directing the battle but in a short time became uncon- 
scious and was carried below. He died on the next day. Just after 
First Lieutenant Watson took command of the Argus he was hit 
on the head by grapeshot and he, too, was taken to the cockpit. 
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The remaining officer, Lieutenant William Howard Allen, not 
related to the commander, took charge. 

The fight lasted forty-three minutes, in which time the Argus 
had her rigging cut up and took some wounds but was not 
severely damaged. When she was about to be boarded she struck. 
James Fenimore Cooper said, “The enemy was so much heavier 
that it may be doubted whether the Argus would have captured 
her antagonist under any ordinary circumstances.” Roosevelt, 
after quoting this opinion, said: 

The trouble with the guns of the Argus was not so much that 
they were too small, as that they did not hit, and this seems all 
the more incomprehensible when it is remembered that Captain 
[sic] Allen is the very man to whom Commodore Decatur, in 


his official letter, attributed the skilful gun-practice of the crew 
of the frigate U nited States. 


Probably the cause was too much Oporto on the preceding 
night. Roosevelt makes a good point that if the crew were drunk 
the battle should not have been fought, as the Argus could easily 
have escaped. The loss of the Argus was not regarded among the 
creditable naval actions of the war, brilliant as was her career 
before she encountered the wine ship and the Pelican. On the 
Argus six were killed and seventeen wounded. The Pelican had 
two killed and five wounded. 

Partial recompense for the loss of the Chesapeake was spotted 
when the American brig Enterprise, fourteen guns, encountered 
the Boxer, fourteen guns, off the Maine coast on September 5, 
1813. Lieutenant William Burrows, the American officer, and 
Captain Samuel Blyth, commanding the British brig, were killed 
in the engagement, although Burrows survived long enough to 
know of his victory. The Boxer was badly riddled by the su- 
perior American fire, but the Enterprise suffered only minor 
damages. Lieutenant Edward R. McCall, of South Carolina, took 


the Boxer as a prize into Portland harbor. 


% Seventeen 


Anonymous Penman 


In advance of the inauguration of a second term, President 
Madison reorganized his cabinet by dropping his Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, effective December 31, 1812. Both had been 
under severe and at times unmerited attack from some of Madi- 
son’s close friends, and neither had the support of Monroe, who 
had gradually come to hold the first place at the President’s 
elbow. 

Secretary of War Eustis, an uninspired leader in an emergency 
that was becoming more critical every month, had to bear the 
responsibility for the blunders of the generals and defeat of the 
armies. Secretary of the Navy Hamilton, who was so devoted to 
Madison that he gave hero worship in place of sound counsel, 
was subject to no censure except possibly on the ground of petti- 
fogging and general lack of familiarity with naval matters. The 
best showing made during the first six months of the war was 
with the ships, for which Hamilton might have expected some 
credit. 

~ Charles J. Ingersoll analyzed Madison’s cabinet and felt that 
Monroe was the single individual in it who could give the Presi- 
dent any practical.advice. Of Madison, Ingersoll said: 


A president commander-in-chief who abhorred war; [he was] a 
man of probity, and, as a chief magistrate, resolved to do all he 
could for its prosecution. But he had no taste, pretended to no 
knowledge of it, and did not even sustain himself with counsellors 
knowing more than he. 


Ingersoll thought that Hamilton had never seen a ship of war; 
that Postmaster General Gideon Granger, who was the object of 
continual complaints about the slow mails, distrusted Madison’s 
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abilities; and that Attorney General Pinkney, who had written 
the resolution for Congress, regarded the declaration of war 
as premature until the country was better prepared. Ingersoll 
claimed mistakenly that Eustis had never seen a brigade of regu- 
lar troops but he judged Gallatin accurately as one who believed 
the country’s salvation rested in obtaining peace as promptly as 
possible. Like Benjamin Franklin, Gallatin was “for any peace 
rather than any war.” * 


I. 


Madison was anxious to retain Gallatin in the cabinet because 
of his commanding influence among Western Republicans. ‘To 
this end, Dolley Madison co-operated wholeheartedly. Knowing 
that Mrs. Gallatin liked to serve as hostess on state occasions, 
Dolley found occasional excuses that prevented her own attend- 
ance at these levees. Invariably she asked the wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to act in her place. Thus Gallatin was 
prevailed on to remain in the cabinet until late in the spring of 
Gea ie Pe 

Eustis lacked deftness in dealing with the generals. When 
Wade Hampton, the second-ranking brigadier general of the 
Regular Army, called at the Department, he declined to shake 
hands with the Secretary of War. But they talked at length and 
apparently good relations were restored. When Hampton rose to 
depart he offered his hand, which Eustis now declined to accept. 
That, for an aristocratic Southern planter, was an entirely differ- 
ent matter. Hampton returned to his quarters and promptly sent 
a challenge to the Secretary. Friends interceded and it was finally 
agreed that Hampton should return to the Department and that 
with the same witnesses present, Eustis would accept his hand. 
This compromise was effected and there the matter ended, al- 
though the service could not have benefited by the conduct of 
either. | 

The complaint against Hamilton and Eustis was brought to a 
head in a letter written by Senator William H. Crawford, of 
Georgia, to Secretary of State Monroe, dated September 27, 1812. 
Monroe laid the letter before Madison. In it Crawford said: 
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A Secretary of War, who, instead of forming general and 
comprehensive arrangements for the organization of his troops 
and for the successful prosecution of the campaign, consumes 
his time in reading advertisements of petty retailing merchants 
to find where he may purchase one hundred shoes or two hun- 
dred hats; and a Secretary of the Navy who, in instructing his 
naval officers, should make the supply of heads of departments 
with pineapples and other tropical fruits through [sic] the exer- 
tions of these officers,’—cannot fail to bring disgrace upon them- 
selves, their immediate employers, and the nation. If Mr. Madison 
finds it impossible to bring his feelings to consent to the dismission 
of unfaithful or incompetent officers, he must be content with 
defeat and disgrace in all his efforts during the war.* 


Madison, not to be stampeded, studied the question deliber- 
ately and eventually decided that his close friend, Hamilton, 
would have to be sacrificed, and Eustis would have to go. As 
Secretary of the Navy he appointed a ship operator from Phila- 
delphia, William Jones, who assumed his duties January 12, 1813. 
Jones gave capable but in no manner brilliant service. 

The change in the War Department called for more study. 
The President gave the Department five weeks under energetic 
direction by permitting Monroe to supervise it while he was 
looking for a successor to Eustis. 

Some of the New Yorkers, including Governor Tompkins 
and Judge Ambrose Spencer, recommended John Armstrong, 
who was supposed to have military talents. Possibly there was a 
mistaken notion that Napoleon had imparted some ideas to him 
while he was serving as minister to Paris. With hope, but no 
assurance, that the experiment would prove successful, Madison 
in January 1813 invited Armstrong to take the war portfolio. 
Armstrong accepted and began his service on February 5, 1813. 

The British view of the cabinet shake-up was expressed by the 
London Times, which had been critical of the British cabinet’s 
methods. In its issue of February 9, 1813, the Times said: 


Whatever we have had occasion to censure at home has been 
infinitely outdone by the sages of the United States. We cannot 
in conscience compare the ineptness of Ministers last summer or 
even the celebrated Walcheren expedition with the imbecilities 
of a Smyth, a Hopkins, a Van Rensselaer or a Hull. Whatever 
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discredit may be thrown on the measures of our Ministers, as 
long as they act together they fairly divide the burden among 
them. The reverse has been the case with Mr. Madison and his 
cabinet. He has sacrificed Eustis, as he and Eustis were before will- 
ing to sacrifice Hull. The late War Secretary has in consequence 
resigned—now his incapacity is alleged by the President’s friends 
as the cause of all the failures in the past. On the other hand, the 
individual bravery and skill of Commodore Decatur, which as 
regards Mr. Madison is a pure matter of accident, has been laid 
hold of, as we predicted it would, to strengthen the political in- 
fluence of the latter. 


The Times did not explain what political use Madison had 
made of Decatur’s victory. None appears in the record of the 1812 
campaign, which ended before news of the victory came. 

Armstrong had been the young aide-de-camp to General 
Horatio Gates. That general, with his proclivity for cabals, had 
induced Armstrong to propose, when the Army was at New- 
burgh in 1783, the initial steps for setting up a governing tri- 
umverate in the country. This proposal was contained in the 
anonymous “Newburgh letters,” which called for a mutiny 
against Washington and the use of force in wresting from Con- 
gress the arrears in the pay of the troops.° 

After the end of the Revolutionary War, Armstrong admitted 
the authorship of the letters. Washington, then President, felt 
that no real harm had resulted from them and excused the inci- 
dent with the comment, “I have since had sufficient reason for 
believing that the object of the author was just, honorable and 
friendly to the country, though the means suggested by him 
were certainly liable to much misunderstanding and abuse.” ° 


Zs 


It was true that no major damage resulted from the Newburgh 
memorials, yet the dip Armstrong took into high politics and 
intrigue, and the awe it seemed to have inspired in him at the 
power of his own rhetoric, baptized him in a career of craft, 
when by nature he was blunt, rough and outspoken, qualities 
which are usually taken to indicate a tendency toward forth- 
rightness. The last quality would have been his heritage from his 
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father, Major General John Armstrong, who commanded Penn- 
sylvania militia in the French and Indian wars, served under 
Washington in the Revolution at Brandywine and on the Schuyl- 
kill, and during the period of General Conway’s cabal, testified 
emphatically before the Pennsylvania state council to Washing- 
ton’s ability and unremitting effort. 

A close friendship had sprung up at the Northern Army head- 
quarters between young Armstrong and Gates’s adjutant general, 
James Wilkinson. Wilkinson was the pompous bearer of the 
tidings of Burgoyne’s surrender to the American Congress who 
took the liberty en route to redraft the report and dress it in 
phraseology highly laudatory to his chief. He polished the lan- 
guage so carefully that it required eighteen days for him to 
journey from Saratoga to Philadelphia, a trip easily made in a 
third of the time. Yet it was, as time proved, rapid for Wilkinson. 
Years later, in 1813, when Armstrong appointed him to com- 
mand the American Army in the second war against England, he 
took three months to travel from New Orleans to Sackets Har- 
bor, New York. One month would have allowed leisure. 

Wilkinson was immersed in the abortive plotting against Wash- 
ington and in favor of Gates; but Armstrong, then a lad of 
nineteen, although a major, probably was nothing more than a 
side-line observer until he wrote the Newburgh letters. It is an 
interesting commentary that when these two scribes and intri- 
guers, Wilkinson and Armstrong, reached the top of their liter- 
ary and the close of their military careers at the same time, their 
most vicious diatribes were directed at each other. 

Armstrong dropped his schooling at Princeton when the Revo- 
lutionary War began and became an aide to General Hugh 
Mercer, one of Washington’s long-standing friends and survivor 
with him of Braddock’s disaster. When Mercer commanded the 
column of attack on the Hessians in Trenton, Armstrong was 
with him and fought near an eighteen-year-old Virginia lieuten- 
ant, James Monroe. A few days later, January 3, 1777, Arm- 
strong carried Mercer, mortally wounded, from the battlefield at 
Princeton and remained with him until his death in a near-by 
farmhouse. It was an unfortunate event for the young man, who 
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by his new assignment with Gates, encountered Wilkinson and 
became schooled in circuity. 

Thirty-seven years after Trenton, Monroe and Armstrong 
faced each other in Madison’s cabinet. Monroe was then the 
oncoming leader of the Jeffersonian school, aspiring in each move 
to succeed Madison, and Armstrong was the outspoken opponent 
of Virginia and Virginians who made himself the rallying point 
for all discordant elements. Armstrong was intent on breaking 
the planter dynasty even if it involved the transfer of the capital 
city from an atmosphere so delightfully agreeable to Virginians, 
and establishing it on the Hudson or Delaware, or possibly at his 
own home town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. For twenty months 
the war between the United States and Great Britain became 
incidental, in so far as the Secretary of War was concerned, to ~ 
this more immediate struggle in a cabinet presided over by a 
gentle rather than a dominating personality. To this struggle are 
due many conditions which contributed to the defeat of the 
American armies and led to the ultimate loss of the capital itself.” 

The two cabinet members had attained their positions by 
characteristic methods—Armstrong by devious wanderings and 
Monroe by step-by-step advancement. Armstrong had studied 
law after the Revolution, served as attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania and as one of its representatives in 1787 in the first federal 
Congress. In 1789 he married Alida Livingston, sister of Chancel- 
lor Robert R. Livingston and of Edward Livingston, the rising 
young lawyer, who was so ardent a Republican as to have joined 
in the mob that stoned Hamilton when he was advocating accept- 
ance of Jay’s Treaty. Armstrong moved from Pennsylvania to 
Red Hook, in Dutchess County, New York, and for eleven years 
the Revolutionary veteran and promising Pennsylvania Federalist 
devoted himself to nothing more sensational than farming. 

Nevertheless, the itch for letter writing eventually overcame 
him. When his former Federalist associates passed the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, his vitriolic pen produced an anonymous letter, 
merciless in its severity, calling for their repeal. The action shook 
Armstrong out of the indolence into which he could lapse easily 
and brought him back into public affairs, an ambitious George 
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Clinton Republican. He had sided with the Livingstons politi- 
cally, and deserted the Federalists. Armstrong was in and out of 
the United States Senate, as a kind of alternate for DeWitt Clin- 
ton, who, in turn, was in and out of the mayorality of New York 
City, at that time a part of the governor’s patronage. When 
Robert R. Livingston returned from France in 1804, General 
Armstrong succeeded his brother-in-law as the American minis- 
ter at Paris. 

It was clear that he was better suited to animal husbandry than 
international diplomacy. “It is quite too ridiculous,” Napoleon 
told Cadore, “that he should write things that no one can com- 
prehend.” * From an American standpoint Armstrong was too 
gullible to distinguish himself in a Continental capital where dip- 
lomatic artfulness had been studied for centuries. His most im- 
portant assignment was to obtain for American commerce the 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees, which he regarded as 
accomplished in a signally successful manner at approximately 
the moment when Napoleon was requesting his recall. 

Armstrong returned to America, in his own impression in tri- 
umph, and surprised DeWitt Clinton by opposing him and sup- 
porting Madison for re-election in the 1812 canvass. He received 
from the President the commission as brigadier general entrusted 
with the defense of New York City. Almost immediately he 
appeared to lose his enthusiasm for Madison. Administration sup- 
porters charged him with discouraging enlistments in the Regular 
Army in order to build up his own militia force. Soon he became 
one of the most open, persistent and bitter critics of the adminis- 
tration in New York. 

Ten years after the war, writing an explanation which would 
clarify the appointment of Armstrong for history, Madison could 
scarcely develop at that late moment of reflection a reason for 
this appointment that appeared plausible. A portion of his expla- 
nation reads: 


Nor was the President unaware or unwarned of the temper 
and turn of mind ascribed to him [Armstrong] which might be 
uncongenial with the official relations in which he was to stand. 
But these considerations were sacrificed to recommendations 
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from esteemed friends; a belief that he possessed, with known 
talents, a degree of military information which might be useful, 
and a hope that a proper mixture of conciliating confidence and 
interposing control would render objectionable peculiarities less 
in practise than in prospect. 


The peculiarity to which Madison referred was perhaps Arm- 
strone’s grufiness—“‘his disposition was eminently pugnacious,” 
said Martin Van Buren—rather than his undercover plotting. The 
two characteristics, or a reputation for unreliability, at least, dis- 
composed a cabinet that was presumed to consist of forthright and 
dispassionate men. 

The appointment caused amazement in Washington, where the 
new Secretary’s hostility to the President was well known. The 
two Virginia senators were placed in a difficult position. They did 
not want to impede the prosecution of the war, or rebuff the | 
President, in the selection of a cabinet officer, yet they could 
not bring themselves to vote for the author of the Newburgh 
letters, who appeared in fuller maturity to have no political sta- 
bility and no claim to the executive’s confidence. In the end they 
absented themselves from the roll call on Armstrong’s confirma- 
tion, permitting him to slide through. The vote was eighteen to 
fifteen for confirmation. 

His appointment as the first Secretary of War during actual 
military operations opened up new horizons for Armstrong, and 
he was anxious to seize the offerings of fortune. The scope of 
the Secretary of War’s duties in a military emergency was not 
clearly defined. There were no precedents. The President was 
commander in chief of the armies, which would mean one thing 
with a President like Washington and quite another with one like 
Madison, who was the first to concede that he knew nothing of 
military practices. Consequently Armstrong, as the highest mili- 
tary officer under the nominal commander in chief, might leave 
to the President general policies such as a civilian was suited to 
discharge and, assuming the role of a field marshal, conduct per- 
sonally the operations of the armies in the field. 

Safely confirmed by a three-vote margin, Armstrong quickly 
reasserted his penchant for intrigue. The first step would be to 
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wrest control of the war from Madison. This could best be 
accomplished by establishing headquarters removed from the 
capital. The next step would be to strip down Monroe, who was 
already wearing the robes of the heir apparent. 


>. 

Monroe had been too obviously ambitious when he tried to 
take the Presidency from Madison in 1808. He had permitted his 
name to be used by John Randolph’s Quid faction. Jefferson had 
favored Madison and Virginia decided the nomination by rally- 
ing to Jefferson’s rather than to Randolph’s choice. Monroe, re- 
buffed, had retired to private life. He hoped to approach the 
Presidency along an untried avenue in American politics—by 
means of direct elevation from the governorship of an important 
state. He consequently stood successfully a second time—he had 
already served one term at the turn of the century—for governor 
of Virginia. When the second term was over, Madison offered 
him a consolation appointment as territorial governor in the 
Northwest, but Monroe declined and he and the President ap- 
peared to be irreconcilable opponents. 

Monroe was perhaps the most thoroughgoing Republican to be 
found in the country. From his service in Paris he had emerged 
with code and conduct that would have made the most spotless 
French revolutionist look still unbleached. His incorruptibility 
was to prove unfortunate in later years for his two sons-in-law, 
who could have used federal appointments when Monroe reached 
the Presidency., He emphatically declined to put relatives on the 
public payroll.? His guide, god and obsession was the Cause—not 
the simple matter of war with England, but the imposing world 
conflict against the autocracy of divine right, the triumph of the 
forces unloosed at Concord Bridge and in the Declaration of 
Independence composed by his monitor in statecraft and law. 

Gouverneur Morris, whom Monroe replaced as minister to 
France, was an uncompromising royalist, full of plans to protect 
the Bourbons and ready to meet any guillotine wielder in Paris 
in their defense. King Louis had served America and he would 
repay in kind. Monroe’s was the opposite extreme. Arriving just 
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after Robespierre went to the guillotine, the zestful new Ameri- 
can minister delivered his credentials with a fervent, public 
embrace of the Revolution by wrapping his arms around the 
President of the Convention in the presence of the delegates. He 
enthusiastically ratified the overthrow of monarchy by present- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to the Assembly and accepting and send- 
ing to President Washington the new tricolor in exchange. It 
was gross ingratitude to the memory of King Louis, patron of 
American independence. But Monroe dealt with principles. 
Sentiment yielded to the Cause. He could criticize home policies 
as readily, even when Washington seemed to temporize rather 
than spur on world liberty.*° 

Monroe had schooled himself in extreme politeness and careful 
expression to control a tendency toward quick anger. On rare 
occasions his temper broke through these restraints. “Profanity?” 
asked one of his slaves. “Bless your soul, you ought to hear old 
masta.” ** Some regarded him during Jefferson’s days as a man of 
mediocre talents. The opinion arose, as time confirmed, from the 
fact that his countenance was not a very good show window for 
a resourceful mentality. His problem was to overcome poor first 
impressions. His principal physical characteristic was ruggedness 
and muscular compactness, and his somber, democratic dress em- 
phasized his grave, almost stolid face. His mouth was too large to 
make him attractive in anything except John Vanderlyn’s paint- 
ing. 

It was Madison who had eventually made the overtures for a 
reunion of interests. Monroe had demonstrated throughout his 
career that he was a doer, not a ponderer, and Madison was sorely 
in need of someone who could accomplish results and not merely 
contemplate general theories. So Monroe came back to Wash- 
ington. 

The State Department job was exacting enough as long as the 
diplomatic controversy waxed with France and England and as 
long as it was possible to watch unofficial incursions into Spanish 
Florida. But when war with Great Britain was declared the Brit- 
ish ambassador went home, and M. Serurier, representing Napo- 
leon, looked after most of the Continental interests. Eventually 
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Serurier came to be the only full-rank foreign representative in 
the American capital. 

Nor were there many diplomats abroad requiring Monroe’s 
attention. The United States had John Quincy Adams in Russia 
and George W. Ewing in Denmark, but no other ministers in 
Europe. There was great difficulty in knowing precisely what 
was occurring there. The posts of Austria, Prussia, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Portugal, Sweden and, for a period, France, were va- 
cant. The London post was closed by Jonathan Russell when war 
was declared. Joel Barlow, minister to France, died in December 
1812, and it was not until the spring of 1813 that Senator William 
H. Crawford of Georgia was nominated to this most important 
diplomatic position.” 

Energetic Monroe, who could become President only by a 
series of achievements, found that he had very little work to do. 
His five clerks were four too many for the routine State Depart- 
ment business, His brief tenure in the War Department, before 
the coming of Armstrong, inspired in him again a desire to lead 
the American Army in the field. 

Madison was so desperate for generals that he had felt out 
Henry Clay, whose only experience had been with a squirrel 
rifle, but whose natural leadership was obvious, to leave Congress 
and take command of an army.** Had Alexander Hamilton sur- 
vived, he unquestionably would have been Madison’s solution.” 
When Monroe approached Madison with the suggestion that he 
become a general, the President liked the idea. Monroe’s friends 
in Congress encouraged it. Josiah Quincy heralded the plan to 
the country, maintaining that Monroe would have a lieutenant 
general’s rank as a step in perpetuating the Virginia dynasty.” 
M. Serurier viewed the commission as so definite that he wrote to 
Paris to explain the energy Monroe had put into the reorgani- 
zation of the War Department, and to say that Monroe was not a 
brilliant man and no one expected to find a great captain in him, 
but that he would be given a good staff. 

Monroe had been severely wounded at Trenton, yet left the 
Revolutionary Army as a lieutenant colonel. He liked the show- 
manship of the Army, which accounted for his practice, on reach- 
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ing the Presidency, of wearing side arms at the state levees. He 
always preserved something of the Army atmosphere. Friends 
called him Colonel—not Secretary—Monroe. 

During Monroe’s State Department service the bond between 
him and Madison had so tightened that Monroe had become the 
President’s principal guide in military matters. Madison regarded 
it as unwise to keep him in the dual capacity of Secretary of 
State and Secretary of War because it made the administration 
too preponderantly Virginian, when the assistance of other sec- 
tions was sorely needed in the prosecution of the war. Josiah 
Quincy was assailing the concentration of power in the hands of 
Madison, Monroe and Gallatin and proclaiming that the govern- 
ment was conducted by “two Virginians and a foreigner.” *” 
Madison felt that the situation had to be corrected. The appoint- . 
ment of Armstrong appeared the solution. Certainly no one could 
contend that it advanced the interests of Virginia. 

So Armstrong, the young advocate of mutiny, had finally be- 
come the commander of all American military forces. After the 
veteran of Saratoga began his War Department work, the Feder- 
alists, instead of rallying behind him because of his early afhilia- 
tion with their party and his known antipathies to Madison, soon 
came to look on him as a queer appendage to an incompetent 
administration. In time they judged him the most reprehensible 
of the lot. It was Josiah Quincy who supplied the roundup con- 
demnation of the cabinet, with emphasis on Armstrong. Utilizing 
the occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of Washington’s 
inauguration as President, Quincy spoke before the Washington 
Benevolent Society of Massachusetts, on April 30, 1813. Pointing 
to Gallatin’s part in the Whisky Rebellion,** and to Monroe’s 
authorship of a book attacking Washington, he asserted that 
these men, with Madison and Armstrong, “had laid the founda- 
tion of their present elevation on the ruin of Washington’s influ- 
ence.” As for Armstrong: “Need I name the author, now not 
denied, of the anonymous letters of the Revolutionary army, 
toward whom Washington invited the army to express their ut- 
most horror and detestation?” ‘The address was copied widely by 
newspapers throughout the country. 
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It did not instill public confidence in the War Department 
to have Quincy revive memories of the inflamatory Newburgh 
epistles. It did not comfort ardent Republicans to know that the 
armies were led by one given to thinking in terms of Cromwel- 
lian precedents. The result was that instead of bringing strength 
to the administration, as Madison had hoped, the appointment of 
Armstrong created a new source of irritation and weakness, and 
caused many to fear a new Pride’s Purge. 

Armstrong began his cabinet duties at the moment when the 
assignment of Monroe as a general with the Army was under 
contemplation. He at once endorsed the program, for he intended 
to set up his own headquarters in the Ninth Department, com- 
prising New York State, where Monroe also would serve, but as 
his subordinate. In the developments of the campaign, opportuni- 
ties should readily present themselves for the Secretary of War 
to dispose of his rival. In any circumstances, his seniority in the 
command of the Department would blanket Monroe and give 
Armstrong the greater credit if the Army had any accomplish- 
ments. When he sent his list of new major generals to the 
President, Monroe’s name was at the head. It was a revealing 
recommendation, especially when viewed in the light of his later 
anonymously written description of Monroe as “notoriously des- 
titute of military knowledge and military character.” 

Monroe, however, was not attracted by the prospect of com- 
manding under Armstrong’s immediate supervision. When the 
President finally intimated that he did not wish him to leave the 
cabinet unless he urgently desired it, Monroe decided to abandon 
his military ambitions. Yet he was not content with a mere with- 
drawal. Once he recognized that the Secretary of War was about 
to take the field as a lieutenant general commanding all the arm- 
ies, he called the situation to the President’s attention in a note 
emphasizing that the plan would involve a confusion of civilian 
with military functions. 

Indecisive as Madison might be on other military matters, he 
had no intention of entrusting the conduct of the war to a roving 
commission which would take it out of the control of Washing- 
ton. He issued directions for the Secretary of War to remain in 
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the capital, except when temporary visits to the border might be 
judged advisable. As time wore on the doubts entertained by the 
President when he sent Armstrong’s name to the Senate began 
to multiply. It was patent, further, that Armstrong’s “degree of 
military information which might be useful” was indeed limited. 
General Wilkinson’s opinion, at the time of their later hostility, 
was: “In military affairs he is a mere writer and talker, and not 
an actor.” 

After Monroe had removed his own name from the top of the 
list of new major generals, the one left at the head was that of 
this Revolutionary War adjutant general who had polished the 
Saratoga reports, James Wilkinson. In the intervening years, 
Wilkinson had quarreled with Gates, got his name on the secret 
Spanish payroll while presumed to be commanding a department 
for the United States Army, received Spanish doubloons by nu- 
merous mule loads, plotted with Aaron Burr and then turned 
state’s evidence when the trail to him got hot. He remained 
indifferent, in an age when most men were sensitive to imputa- 
tions against their honor, to the epithets of “coward” and “‘per- 
jurer,” and he boldly advertised for his benefit in a card published 
in a newspaper.’® He had become a heavy drinker who sympa- 
thized with himself during difficulties and spent a great deal of 
time in bed. Winfield Scott later termed him an “unprincipled 
imbecile.” But the Army had to have a leader and Armstrong 
rushed off a letter to New Orleans summoning his old friend to 
action: 


Why should you remain in your land of cypress when patriot- 
ism and ambition equally invite to one where grows the laurel? 
Again, the men of the North and East want you. . . . I speak to 
you with a frankness due to you and to myself, and again advise, 
come to the North, and come quickly! If our cards be well 
played we may renew the scene of Saratoga.”° 
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Despoilers of the 
Chesapeake 


In England, the beginning of the year 1813 was accompa- 
nied by attacks on the cabinet for its lack of aggressiveness in 
pressing the American war. The London Times of January 6, 
1813, editorialized: 


Political cowardice alone, as we conceive it, prevented the 
Ministers from commencing the war against America in a style 
which the Americans themselves expected. It prevented them 
from having a plan matured and ready, for falling upon the sea- 
coasts of America, blocking up her ports, hindering her privateers 
from sailing, and capturing and destroying every frigate she 
dared send to sea. The failure was not from want of means, but 
for want of a plan. 


The Times went on to complain of the “littleness in object”’ of 
the cabinet: 


They . . . begin on all occasions too low; they bring out the 
impatient “dogs of war” muzzled and clogged. What is the con- 
sequence? The enemy is animated. He obtains advantages. In 
short, the exertions and expense from which we timidly shrank 
at the outset must in the progress of the struggle be more than 


doubled. 


The ministers anticipated the complaints slightly by issuing 
on December 27, 1812, Orders in Council which placed the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays under blockade. The blockade 
subsequently was extended to the entire seacoast, but the early 
policy was to soothe New England and New York with soft 
treatment and to make the central sections feel the burden of the 
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war—a course calculated to cause the central states to demand a 
stoppage of the conflict in order to enjoy the commercial advan- 
tages of the Northern sections. 


} 


The supervision of the blockade was entrusted to Vice-Ad- 
miral John Borlase Warren, with headquarters at Bermuda. War- 
ren dispatched Captain John Poer Beresford, who commanded 
the seventy-four-gun Poictiers, to the Delaware. Beresford was 
the officer who had dropped in at the close of the duel between 
the American sloop Wasp and the British sloop Frolic. 

To signalize the beginning of the Delaware Bay blockade, © 
Beresford appeared suddenly before the town of Lewes, Dela- 
ware, and sent ashore a requisition for twenty-five live bullocks. . 
The mayor, with spirit, sent back word that he could not have 
even a leg of mutton, whereupon Beresford devoted twenty-two 
hours to shelling the town. He effected no casualties. The local 
militia dragged out some Revolutionary War cannon and replied. 
The bombardment aroused the state of Delaware, not against the 
war, as the British intended, but emphatically for it. The British 
attack on Lewes thus evoked the beginning of the association of 
a Delaware powder industry with an American Army in action, 
an association that has endured through all future conflicts. The 
two Du Pont boys had come to America with their father, 
Pierre Du Pont de Nemours. He was a French economist and 
writer who had assisted Turgot and kept his head on during the 
Revolution only because Robespierre’s dropped in time. The 
father had returned to France, but the boys had established a 
small powder factory in Wilmington, which was perhaps the 
only business concern of the time that commanded the joint 
patronage of Hamilton and Jefferson, both of whom were friends 
of the father. 

The boys entered the powder business after they had missed a 
rabbit on a hunting trip because, they claimed, their powder 
would not fire. 

The Du Ponts rushed powder to Lewes by wagon, cart and 
carriage. The militia had no cannon balls, but they picked up 
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those fired from the British vessels, put them in their own guns 
and sent them back so effectively that they disabled a British 
boat. Beresford then drew off and made some feeble attempts 
at landings elsewhere. He apparently gave up the quest for bull- 
ocks in disgust, for he sailed out of the bay one morning and 
showed up at Bermuda. 

The blockade of Chesapeake Bay was assigned to Sir George 
Cockburn, a capable naval officer but also a swaggerer whose 
harsh rule of the Chesapeake for the next two years was to alien- 
ate such friends as the British cause still possessed. 

Cockburn’s naval record, which had thirty-seven years yet to 
run, already read like the log of a tramp schooner. He was nine 
years old when he took service as a captain’s servant on the Re- 
course and fourteen when he learned in the East Indies that 
British frigates ruled the other side of the world, as well as the 
Western seas. At forty-four he was a rear admiral, but his veneer 
of gentility was wearing thin. He had found that the Navy was 
made for men with strong kidneys. He had known scarcely any 
other home than the ship deck. Land was a novel region created 
for the occasional amusement of the ocean-going elect. 

At intervals his career brushed that of Napoleon, and usu- 
ally at high points of the usurper’s drama. Cockburn was off 
Toulon with the British fleet when Napoleon, an obscure young 
artillery officer at the time, was showing the army of the Direc- 
tory how the capture of Fort Mulgrave would give France the 
city. Cockburn had Nelson on board when he took a French 
convoy carrying cannon for the seige of Mantua, and maps, plans 
and orders for Bonaparte, the loss of which would have ruined 
the average general and did come near wrecking the rising young 
Corsican’s first Italian campaign. Cockburn captured Martinique 
and raised the Union standard over the Empress Josephine’s 
home. And finally, in 1815, he presided over the broken Emperor 
on the long voyage to St. Helena. 

Cockburn often indulged in a kind of flaunting bombast that 
was to disgust Napoleon, who had some pretensions at vanity 
himself. Napoleon preferred him to Sir Hudson Lowe, the St. 
Helena jailor who succeeded him, but that did not necessarily 
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involve a compliment. He remarked: “[Cockburn] is not a man 
of a bad heart; on the contrary, I believe him to be capable of a 
generous action. But he is rough, overbearing, vain, choleric and 
capricious.” 

Returning from St. Helena, Cockburn could not resist the 
temptation of stopping by Paris to scoff at Napoleon’s ability. 
He proclaimed that “on the score of talent, he is yust an ordinary 
fellow.” The statement was carried back to Napoleon, who won- 
dered why, if he was so harmless, he was imprisoned closely on 
a remote island and who commented that it “paid a poor comphi- 
ment to the discernment of the greatest part of the world.” ? 

It developed that Cockburn and Vice-Admiral Warren made 
a compatible combination for the American blockade. Warren, 
though a man of religious sentiments and vice-president of the 
Halifax Bible Society, could throw a wicked attack into a peace- 
ful community. He had hesitated a number of years in choosing 
between the Navy and religious orders, alternating his prepara- 
tory studies with sea service. Finally he had given up both and 
gone yachting in Bristol Channel when war with France rekin- 
dled his ambitions and started him at last on a definite Navy 
career. 

Cockburn, in the early spring of 1813, entered the Chesapeake 
and established a base in Lynnhaven Bay. Supported by a regi- 
ment of marines, he began his campaign of pillaging and seizures. 
He carried off Negro slaves, some of whom came to him volun- 
tarily when lured by promises of freedom, and either placed them 
in the service battalion he formed under the British flag, or sent 
them to Barbados, where they commanded good prices for plan- 
tation labor.’ His fleet, consisting generally of a frigate, two 
brigs, four schooners, and a number of gunboats and tenders, 
was observed repeatedly from the steeple ae the Maryland State 
House at Annapolis. 

Farmers along the Chesapeake shores ee accustomed to 
raids on their henroosts and pigsties to provide fresh meat for 
the admiral’s dinners. When Cockburn encountered no resist- 
ance, he paid cash for his provisions. The country was sparsely 
populated and had no military protection aside from local militia 
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units. Before these could concentrate to repel incursions against 
individual farmhouses, the British had divested the farmer of his 
tobacco, and in cases where his attitude displeased them, burned 
his house and barn.* 

Cockburn’s first important side excursion was directed against 
a small squadron in the Rappahannock River, consisting of the 
Dolphin, a privateer out of Baltimore, of ten guns, and three 
armed schooners. The fleet was making ready to run the British 
blockade and put out for France. Cockburn fitted out twelve 
gunboats under a lieutenant, who boarded the Dolphin and fought 
a bloody battle across her decks, capturing her and the schooners. 
Passing up the bay, the admiral made a feint at Baltimore but 
continued to the Elk River, which he entered on April 29, 1813, 
with two brigs and three tenders, The first community to know 
his fury was Frenchtown, Maryland, a village that had drowsed 
along until the war began and then suddenly found itself a com- 
mercial and warehouse center. Its new industry was due to the 
crawling caravan of wagons that passed through it day and night. 
hauling overland the commodities normally exchanged between 
the North and South by water. The town was full of teamsters, 
who dug a trench, dragged out a Revolutionary War cannon 
and, aided by a few militiamen from Elkton, Maryland, put up 
a fight. The British marines dislodged them, burned the ware- 
houses and destroyed the near-by shipping.’ 


Die 


Havre de Grace, Maryland, a town of about sixty houses situ- 
ated on the south bank of the Susquehanna just above the expanse 
of the river where it enters the Chesapeake, remained unworried. 
Its inhabitants engaged principally in herring fishing and, as still, 
horse racing. Most of the people, including the militia, considered 
that the fortifications, which because of the shape were known as 
the “potato battery,” made the town secure. When there was 
opportunity, they taunted Cockburn about it. 

The admiral made a landing on Spesutie Island to get cattle 
and turkeys, for which he tossed some coins to the owner, who 
remarked, with a lack of deference, “Why don’t you go to Havre 
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de Grace? You'll have something to do there.” The challenge 
rankled with Cockburn, but this disrespectfulness was minor 
compared with the insolence of the militiamen themselves. As 
Cockburn was passing along the bay in his frigate the battery 
let loose a mocking shot and the men behind the works waved 
the American flag back and forth and cheered. Since the ship 
was well out of range, the shot was manifestly one of impudence. 
It excited Cockburn unduly. Instead of rushing in as the chal- 
lenge invited, he determined to amuse himself with a stratagem. 
His fleet was at the anchorage off Havre de Grace used by Ad- 
miral Howe in the Revolutionary War when he transported his 
brother’s army to the Chesapeake for its campaign to Brandy- | 
wine and the capture of Philadelphia. Cockburn tarried there, 
and the militia, having kept a sharp lookout for landing parties 
for three weeks, finally tired of the strain and straggled back 
home. 

Cockburn at this juncture sent ashore one of his seamen, who 
posed as a deserter and an impressed American, with the infor- 
mation that the British were coming. The alarm was sounded 
over the country and the militia hastened back to the battery. 
The town was cleared of its women and everything was made 
ready for a good peppering party. When no enemy appeared 
vigilance was relaxed again. It looked as if the entire business of 
an attack on Havre de Grace, which possessed no military stores 
of consequence, was an illusion. So the militia scattered once 
more. The “potato battery” force dwindled to a single night 
watchman. And then, at dawn, Cockburn arrived. 

His barges, carrying 400 marines, were close at hand before 
anyone saw him. A shot by the watchman sounded the alarm and 
the town was thrown into extreme confusion, with bugles blow- 
ing, drums beating, women fleeing. The commander of the militia 
was three or four miles in the country. Most.of the militia who 
lived in the town followed the women, but an Irishmah named 
John O'Neil, who had served during the Whisky Rebellion 
under Light-Horse Harry Lee, and the night watchman at the 
battery manned the big 18-pounder and managed to get one shot 
fired before the British were inside the works. 
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O’Neil was injured by the recoil and his companion was al- 
ready disabled, but they both retreated into the town and formed 
a battle line on the common. There O’Neil waved his hat for six 
or eight other militiamen who had remained in the neighborhood 
to come and support him. They declined, and as the British ma- 
rines approached his sole companion departed, leaving him the 
single defender. He kept up a musket fire, but while he was load- 
ing, the marines rushed in on him and made him prisoner. Several 
days later he was released. ‘The municipal authorities in Philadel- 
phia admired his courage and gave him a sword.® Admiral War- 
ren later regretted his impetuosity in freeing O’Neil when he 
learned he had been born in Ireland. 

Cockburn had thrown one or two of the new Congreve 
rockets into the town from his barges and had turned the 18- 
pounder and the two 9-pounders of the “potato battery” and 
given the houses a shelling. He decided to make an example of 
Havre de Grace for its insolence in firing and waving the flag. 
As he explained in his letter to Admiral Warren, his attack was 
to cause the people “to understand and feel what they are liable 
to bring upon themselves by building forts and acting toward us 
with so much useless rancor.”’ An additional reason advanced 
by the admiral, and accepted in some accounts, but without sup- 
port of the testimony of American eyewitnesses, was that Lieu- 
tenant G. A. Westphall of the British marines approached the 
village with a flag of truce and was shot through the hand that 
held the flag. It is possible that O’Neil or his scant army did not 
see the flag, but, the story seems an afterthought. O’Neil had been 
in the Army and would understand the significance of a flag; 
moreover, he was taken prisoner in the act of loading his musket 
to continue the fighting, and if he or any of the six or eight 
militiamen who had fled earlier had actually fired on a white flag, 
the British would probably not have been so compassionate. 
Westphall was wounded, true enough, and went around all day 
with his hand bandaged. 

When the British marines entered the town they manifestly 
had carte blanche to destroy and pillage. Each man was armed 
with a hatchet thrust through his girdle. It happened that Dr. 
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Jared Sparks, the well-known historian, then a student at Har- 
vard, who for many years in later life edited the North American 
Review, was in Havre de Grace at the time. He gave an authori- 
tative, eyewitness picture of the useless devastation that followed. 
His article contained no mention of the white-flag incident.’ 

The destruction of property appeared to be entirely sportive. 
With their hatchets the troops slashed about at closets and ward- 
robes and proved their lack of superstition by dashing elegant 
mirrors into bits. A wind was blowing across the river and they 
entertained themselves by ripping open the feather beds and 
watching the wind scatter the feathers over the town. When the 
houses had been ransacked and demolished, many of them were | 
set on fire. 

Cockburn came ashore after much of the village was in ruins 
and yielded to the plea of a number of women, headed by Mrs. , 
Rodgers, wife of Commodore John Rodgers, who was then com- 
manding the American frigate President at sea, to stop the burn- 
ing. This group of women had been in hiding, but courageously 
came to the common when they saw a chance to save something 
of the town.® The few civilians who had remained were re- 
warded by the reluctance of the British to pillage or burn the 
occupied houses. Cockburn apparently made some remark, which 
has not been preserved, about the flag-waving, to which one of 
the group about him on the common replied bitterly. “Those 
who were the most determined to fire on you the other day were 
the first to run away.” 

Some of the British officers protested against the looting, but 
Cockburn was indisposed to do anything about it because it had 
favored him with a handsome coach, the property of the owner 
of the Susquehanna ferry, which cost a thousand dollars. The 
marines put it on a barge and sent it off to the frigate. There was 
curiosity about what the admiral would do with a coach on ship- 
board, but the newspapers concluded that he would use it for 
airings on the islands he frequented. Cockburn profited also from 
the seizure of a sofa. Someone informed him that it belonged to 
a poor coachmaker who would suffer from the loss, but he of- 
fered no objection when the marines put it on a barge. Others 
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among the officers went ahead of the men into the empty houses, 
made selections of bureaus and tables and wrote their names on 
the surfaces. 

Despite Admiral Cockburn’s gesture of compassion to Mrs. 
Rodgers, the British burned or demolished forty of the sixty 
houses, and two taverns, leaving the families without shelter. In 
addition, ten stables, a blacksmith shop, a sawmill and bridge, 
and such incidentals as ferryboats, stages and haystacks were 
destroyed. Four vessels at the docks were burned. Funds were 
collected by a public subscription in Baltimore for the relief of 
the destitute residents. From a military standpoint the most sig- 
nificant feature of the attack on Havre de Grace was that it 
marked the first use in America of rockets, which later were to 
frighten the militiamen and contribute to the loss of Washington 
to British invaders.°® 

The military rocket was more dramatic in appearance yet 
scarcely more lethal than the ordinary Fourth of July variety. 
It was the invention of Sir William Congreve, a British artillery 
officer, who first employed it during Nelson’s bombardment of 
Copenhagen. It was a large missile, having a sheet-iron case and 
a projectile at the head which was exploded like the ordinary 
artillery shell. The British detachment which fought at Leipzig 
was equipped with rockets and considered them one of the sen- 
sations of that battle. Later experience showed they were effec- 
tive only at short range and could be aimed with no precision. 
They looked so formidable that pieces of them—apparently in- 
cluding parts of a “dud”—which were picked up at Havre de 
Grace, were hurried to President Madison for his inspection. 

The rocket became a challenge to American ingenuity. Madi- 
son sent the pieces to Professor “Thomas Cooper, head of the 
chemistry department at Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. In a short time the professor ascertained the different parts 
and their proportions and made a rocket which, according to the 
news account appearing in the Cumberland, Maryland, Register, 
was a duplicate “in color, consistency, taste, odour and combus- 
tibility” of Congreve’s. The work was continued by a chemist 
in Boston named Beath, who succeeded in throwing a rocket 
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weighing six pounds 2,000 yards, which was 500 yards farther 
than the range of the Congreve 12-pound rocket. Beath’s rocket 
had an iron head twelve inches long which could be charged 
with balls, such as grape, if employed against troops; if employed 
against the rigging of a ship, it could be charged with combus- 
tibles.*° Thus both armies made use of this implement. Most 
European armies discarded it during the 1850s because of the 
superiority of artillery. 

These were the rockets whose “red glare” Francis Scott Key 
immortalized in the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Fredericktown and Georgetown, Maryland, opposite each 
other on the Sassafras River, next felt the impact of Cockburn’s 
ruthlessness. Both were burned. News of the outrages excited 
the Chesapeake Bay region. 

Admiral Warren meanwhile had entered the bay and estab- 
lished himself at Lynnhaven Bay base. He hired pilots from 
Baltimore for $4.00 a day, began explorations of the waters 
anticipatory to the arrival of a land force, and added to the gen- 
eral consternation by the statement that he would either be in 
Washington soon “or the American Congress will hear the 
thunder of my cannon.” 

Baltimore, the most important city of the bay, was well de- 
fended and maintained a sharp outlook with relays of couriers 
that would warn of the enemy’s approach.** Washington was 
guarded by Fort Washington, the old Fort Warburton, on the 
Potomac opposite Alexandria. Some District residents felt that 
Fort Washington provided inadequate protection. They organ- 
ized into volunteer squads and began the erection of earthworks 
along the water front of the capital city. The alarm soon sub- 
sided and the preparations were discontinued. Nevertheless, it 
was apparently at this period that Cockburn, possibly in consul- 
tation with Warren, conceived the project of a rapid march on 
the capital city. * 

Cockburn had not been in the bay long before he develonen 
an efficient intelligence organization which kept him advised 
about the defenses of the different cities. He also sent spies 
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ashore and there were some reports, which are not impressive, 
that he visited Washington personally in disguise. He obviously 
was not familiar with the city when he finally got there. But he 
had abundant nerve, and seemed to fall naturally into under- 
cover work. One of his unsuccessful adventures had been the 
landing on the Spanish coast of two operatives assigned to cap- 
ture King Ferdinand of Spain, whom Napoleon had deposed in 
favor of his brother Joseph and was holding prisoner in the castle 
at Valencia. Cockburn did not need to make a personal inspec- 
tion to learn of the exposed condition of the national capital. He 
received the American newspapers regularly and boiled with rage 
when he read their accounts of his exploits.*? The columns not 
dedicated to British moves told him everything happening in the 
American Army, as well as that Washington did not consider it- 
self secure. 


ey 

Cockburn was forced to suppress his ambition to magnify 
Havre de Grace into an attack on Washington, because the vice- 
president of the Halifax Bible Society, despite his boast that 
Congress would hear his cannon, had other intentions, When 
Cockburn took his fleet into the Chesapeake Bay, the Constella- 
tion, one of the American frigates, was making for the Virginia 
capes to go to sea. Seeing the disproportionate strength ahead of 
her, she turned and fled to the Gosport Navy Yard near Norfolk. 

When Admiral Warren was strengthened by the arrival of the 
land force under Major General Sir Sidney Beckwith, on June 
1, 1813, he elected to attack Norfolk in the hope of taking the 
Constellation to England as a prize. It would be an achievement 
because of the stings the American frigates had inflicted. Beck- 
with’s force consisted of the 102nd Infantry Regiment and a 
small brigade of Royal’ Marines, along with a queer unit called 
the Chasseurs Britanniques consisting of two companies of 
French prisoners who volunteered to fight against the Americans 
in preference to languishing in British holds and detention camps. 
For public consumption the force was supposed to consist of 
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French Canadians, but Canada disowned it. Beckwith had about 
800 bayonets, with whom 700 marines of Warren’s fleet co- 
operated. 

The Norfolk district was commanded by Major General 
Wade Hampton, wealthy South Carolina planter and owner of 
numerous slaves. As a young man he had been active with Marion 
and Sumter against the British in the Revolution. He subse- 
quently commanded on the Northern border at a time when 
Wilkinson made good soldiering impossible. A more distin- 
guished military career was reserved for his grandson, the Con- 
federate lieutenant general of the same name. 

The Americans in Norfolk, mostly Virginia military, were un- | 
der the immediate command of Brigadier General Robert B. Tay- 
lor.** They did not wait for the British to open operations. When — 
the vanguard of frigates and ships of the line appeared in Hamp-. 
ton Roads, Captain Joseph Tarbell, commanding fifteen gun- 
boats, made a night attack on the Junon and inflicted some 
damage. Warren was soon at hand to return the compliment. 
Governor James Barbour of Virginia had called out the militia 
and a good force awaited the British. Taylor sent troops to 
Craney Island, of thirty acres, at the mouth of the Elizabeth 
River. The island was the object of assault both from the water 
and the mainland, where Beckwith landed. The Constellation’s 
guns were moved to the island, along with the seamen who knew 
how to use them. The American force there numbered 737 men. 
The British land and sea divisions did not move in concert and 
were repulsed in a sharp engagement in which all the enterprise 
was displayed by the well-handled American army. The attack 
from the sea was made in fifty barges, headed by Admiral War- 
ren’s elaborate, green Centipede with its gilded figurehead. The 
Centipede was sank and the big guns swept the other barges so 
fearfully that a retreat was ordered.** The Centipede went down 
in shoal water, was captured and raised while the battlé was in 
progress, and remained an American trophy. 

This repulse heartened the Americans. But four days later, on 
June 24, 1813, they received another shock from Cockburn by 
his sack of the village of Hampton, on the north shore of the 
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ing it from the rear while Cockburn made a feint on the water 
front. Cockburn was reported to have whipped up the soldiers 
with the promise of “booty and beauty” ** in Hampton, and the 
word went out to the country that they assaulted the women 
indiscriminately. 

One of Beckwith’s officers was Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Napier, afterward lieutenant general commanding the British 
Army in India, where with 2,800 soldiers he won the battle of 
Miani, against the Baluch Army of 30,000. It was a victory as 
extraordinary as a British Army ever won. He kept a diary in 
America, which his brother, Sir William Francis Patrick Napier, 
the British military historian, made use of in writing his biog- 
raphy. The diary contained one or two illuminating observations 
on the British conduct around Hampton Roads. Of Hampton he 
wrote: “Every horror was perpetrated with impunity—rape, 
murder, pillage—and not a man was punished.” And also, “Strong 
is my dislike to what is, perhaps, a necessary part of our job, 
viz., plundering and ruining the peasantry. We drive all their 
cattle, and of course ruin them. My hands are clean; but it is 
hateful to see the poor Yankees robbed, and to be the robber.” *" 

Major Stapelton Crutchfield, who had defended Hampton 


with some militia, reported to Governor Barbour: 


The unfortunate females of Hampton who could not leave the 
town were abused in the most shameful manner, not only by the 
soldiers, but by the venal savage blacks, who were encouraged 
in their excesses. They pillaged, and encouraged every act of 
rapine and plunder, killing a poor man by the name of Kirby 
who had been lying on his bed at the point of death for more 
than six weeks, shooting his wife in the hip at the same time, and 
killing a faithful dog lying under his feet. The murdered Kirby 
was lying last night weltering in his blood. 


The state had an official investigation made by two commis- 
sioners, Thomas Griffin and Robert Lively, who reported: 


We are sorry to say that from all information we could pro- 
cure, from sources too respectable to permit us to doubt, we are 
compelled to believe that acts of violence have been perpetrated 
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which have disgraced the age in which we live. The sex hitherto 
guarded by the soldiers’ honor escaped not the rude assaults of 
superior force. 


The vice-president of the Halifax Bible Society blamed the 
poor Chasseurs Britanniques for the entire affair. They suffered 
the humiliation of being dismissed from their enemy’s service and 
had to go back to languish in the holds of the ships and detention 
camps. Beckwith tried to make out a case of justification by 
contending that the Americans had been unnecessarily cruel at 
Craney Island. It was charged that they had shot the occupants 
of a barge when it sunk on a shoal. But a court of inquiry held 
by American officers narrowed the matter down to some shots 
fired at a prisoner who was trying to escape. Even though this 
court might have been prejudiced in the heat of the moment, _ 
there could scarcely have been anything in the engagement 
justifying the variety of retaliation that was practiced on a quiet 
community of civilians. 

The affair at Hampton, added to that of Havre de Grace, 
made Admiral Cockburn detestable to the Chesapeake Bay com- 
munities. He rose in later years to the admiralty board and com- 
mand of the British home fleet, but the Americans remembered, 
as one of his captured seamen remarked, that he “delighted in 
little expeditions of the sort like Havre de Grace.” These exploits 
thoroughly obscured the more meritorious aspects of his energy 
and devotion to the British Navy. The vice-president of the 
Halifax Bible Society likewise became an object of contempt. 
The National Advocate, in an article quoted and approved by 
some of the newspapers most bitterly opposed to the war, an- 
nounced its disgust “to see one hand holding a burning torch 
to conflagrate defenseless villages and light the way to murder 
and rape, whilst the other spreads the gospel of peace and char- 
ity.” ** The Federal Republican, which still found little merit in 
anything advanced as a fact by Republican newspapers, asserted 
after a few days that the stories of rape in Hampton had been 
greatly exaggerated, a view that many accepted.*® Yet the news- 
paper appears to have had no more information than Admiral 
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Warren’s statements and in no case did he make a full disavowal. 
In this instance the first accounts seem sustained. 

Warren took his fleet on a cruise around the Chesapeake, 
making sportive thrusts at Washington, Annapolis and Baltimore. 
When he entered the Potomac, and advanced some small boats as 
far as the Kettle Bottoms, the Washington residents again went 
to work on their entrenchments. They soon got word that he had 
turned about and was going down the river, whereupon they 
desisted. Warren then dispatched Cockburn on a tobacco and 
slave-gathering cruise that took him as far south as Florida, and 
returned, himself, to Bermuda and England, passing out of the 
American war. He left the American people wondering just how 
a pillar of rectitude and a good church father could allow his 
soldiers to batter one Hampton church with stones and plunder 
another of its silver plate. The newspapers dropped their refer- 
ences to the vice-presidency of the Halifax Bible Society and 
gave Warren the title of the “Spoiler of the Chesapeake.” He was 
succeeded in the spring of 1814 by Sir Alexander Cochrane. 

Cockburn wintered at Dungeness House, the plantation 
homestead where General Nathanael Greene lived after the 
Revolution, on Cumberland Island off the Georgia coast. The 
slaves in the back country formed secret societies for an uprising 
at an hour to be sounded by the British, but the liberation never 
occurred. 


2 ON ineteen 


Battle of Lake Erie 


The Western war now came under the domination of one 
of the most energetic and resourceful young men of American 
history. 

Oliver Hazard Perry,’ son of a Newport sea captain, had hur- 
ried to Washington to get sea duty when war was declared. His 
twenty-seven years had been crammed with sea adventure. As a _ 
boy he sailed with his father, who had battled the British on the 
ocean in the Revolutionary War. Still only a lad, he went to the 
Algerian coast to fight the Barbary pirates. His spirit and enthu- 
siasm brought him to the attention of the senior officers. In 
command of an armed brig off the Florida coast, he recaptured 
a merchant vessel which had been virtually pilfered from its 
American owners and placed under the British flag, and by his 
direct action and quick good judgment won the admiration of 
Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton. All Hamilton could do 
when Perry called at the Department was promise to keep him in 
mind for later line duty. Meanwhile he was given what he re- 
garded as the petty assignment of commanding five gunboats off 
his native Rhode Island coast. Many junior officers would have 
looked on such a responsibility favorably, but it caged Perry’s 
impulsive spirit. 

It was certain that Perry would free himself of this uninviting 
work, and get a combat assignment in one manner or another. He | 
fretted, wrote letters and employed all his contacts. One of his 
appeals went to Commodore Isaac Chauncey, who had been 
transferred from the command of the Brooklyn Navy Yard to 
the command of American naval forces on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. Chauncey replied, “You are just the man I have been look- 
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ing for,” and wrote to the Secretary, now William Jones, request- 
ing Perry’s transfer. Perry had demonstrated ability in supervising 
the construction of gunboats during the building program under 
Jefferson, and Chauncey wanted him to expedite the building of 
a Lake Erie fleet. Chauncey intended, as soon as he had cleared 
the British from Lake Ontario, to move up to the new fleet and 
duplicate his work on Lake Erie. 

On the day Perry got transfer orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment, he sent fifty officers, shipbuilders and seamen from Rhode 
Island on the long trip to Lake Erie. ‘Then, before nightfall, he 
jumped into a sleigh and was off to his new assignment. Just as 
he had sailed as a boy with his father, so his thirteen-year-old 
brother Alexander now asked and was given consent to go on 
this new adventure. Perry rode over the snow to Albany, where 
he picked up Chauncey, and to Sackets Harbor, where he looked 
over the Ontario ships. Then he traveled down the Ontario shore 
and along the Niagara River to Presqu’ Isle on Lake Erie, where 
the small town was already known as Erie, Pennsylvania.’ Here 
what had been a leisurely shipbuilding program, conducted by a 
handful of carpenters and joiners, suddenly became the number- 
one priority of the nation under the electrifying touch of this 
dynamic young man. 


1h 


It was the evening of March 27, 1813, when Perry arrived at 
Erie. He called all key figures of the port to meet that same night 
and set up a new ‘program of operations to begin at sunrise. 

The shipbuilder in charge of the Presqu’ Isle yard was Noah 
Brown, a New York shipwright. Like many other shipbuilders 
who have shared in the glories of the American naval tradition, 
Brown was to make and lose a fortune in this hazardous trade, 
but in his later career he never built vessels approaching the fame 
or value of the two brigs whose keels he exhibited proudly to the 
youthful Perry in the fading light of that spring evening.° 

Perry had heard at an inn where he stopped that the British 
were planning to destroy the ships before they could be launched. 
One of his immediate tasks that night was to hire a guard of 
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civilians, to be on the alert against sabotage until he could make 
more permanent arrangements. Brown had been on the ground 
two weeks. He had made the journey overland from New York 
with twenty-five carpenters in two weeks, yet Perry learned 
that fifty other carpenters had been en route from Philadelphia 
for more than a month and had not appeared at Erie. He ordered 
messengers to beat the bushes for them and other workmen. He 
combed the western Pennsylvania wilderness for blacksmiths, 
and soon the grass-covered trails leading into Erie had turned 
into well-grooved roads. He had the northwestern Pennsylvania 
militia recruited and built a new blockade house for better pro- 
tection for the ships. He requisitioned 12-pounders and borrowed 
muskets from the Army. 

Meanwhile the matter of obtaining crews so that they could be. 
thoroughly trained in advance did not escape the thoroughgoing 
commander. He sent his sailing master, Captain Daniel Dobbins, 
an officer who knew the section and had recommended Presqu’ 
Isle as the harbor best suited for the building of a fleet, to make 
an excursion along the water front and pick up seamen.* It was 
a vain quest presaging later difficulties. The lake shore was barren 
of men who would volunteer for a venture like Perry’s. 

The advantages of Erie for Perry’s purposes were pronounced. 
A peninsula extended like a long, bent arm into the lake, with 
an entrance channel that was narrow, shallow and winding. The 
depth of the channel at that time was about six feet. Ingress was 
impossible for ships of any size, and attack from the lake would 
be feasible only by landing men elsewhere and marching them 
overland. An enterprising enemy having naval control of the 
lake might have undertaken that maneuver and Brock, had he 
survived, would not have overlooked it. 

The fleet being built consisted of the two twenty-gun brigs 
and three schooners for use as gunboats. The:supply of oak and 
chestnut timber required for framing and planking was plentiful 
in the immediate region, as was pine for the decks. The timber 
used was green; often trees cut in the morning were a part of the 
ship before nightfall. Most of the Philadelphia carpenters finally 
straggled in and as quickly as Perry had the shipyard moving at 
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high speed he began ransacking the surrounding country for 
equipment. He sent men to all the smiths in the region to pick up 
iron scraps, cleaned Buffalo of 1,000 pounds, and by improvising 
and welding was able to make mounts for his guns. He hurried 
down to Pittsburgh to set up a supply channel for rope and sail- 
cloth, which he ordered from Philadelphia in the largest quanti- 
ties procurable. He went to the foundries and provisioners to 
examine the character of their work because he feared the pres- 
sure he was exerting might make them substitute materials of 
poor quality. Thus he acted as his own testing and inspection 
service. He stood by while his shot was cast. His orders were 
precise; his suppliers knew exactly what he wanted. 

A quality which distinguished Perry from most other Army 
and Navy officers of the day was his willingness to take on any 
amount of responsibility. His decisions were quick, his execution 
was bold, and when he determined on a course he supported it 
by every resource he commanded. A tall, handsome, muscular 
man, he possessed energy that seemed inexhaustible. He chafed 
at delays and would not tolerate them without boiling over. Al- 
though his quick temper led him at times to indiscretions, and a 
few years later to creating a sensation in the naval service by 
slapping a subordinate officer in a burst of passion,” he reflected 
in his normal conversation a softness and gentleness bred from 
the generations of his Quaker forebears who had sought religious 
asylum under Roger Williams. 

Perry’s robust appearance was deceptive, for he drew so heav- 
ily on his energies that he sickened frequently. His principal 
difficulty. was recurring attacks of what was then known as “bill- 
ous fever,” a diagnosis that appeared to cover all manner of 
stomach disorders. Bleeding was commonly employed as a rem- 
edy. Perry may have suffered not from overexertion, but from 
chronic colitis, which was known as the “old soldier's disease” 
in later wars. His attacks came after periods of stress. He died 
four years after the war, at the early age of thirty-three, from 
yellow fever contracted on a naval assignment up the Orinoco 
River, which he accepted although he knew the ravages of that 
disease in the swampy interiors during the hot season.° 
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Some indication of the ease with which the British might fol- 
low the progress of Perry’s shipbuilding is provided by a letter 
from Erie, dated May 20, 1813, published by the Nazzonal Intel- 
ligencer. It brought all the world up to date. It said the three 
gunboats were on the water. One was rigged and had a 32- 
pounder on board; two were not yet rigged, but one mounted 
a 32-pounder, the other a long 12. A 32-pounder was awaiting 
the last vessel as soon as she could be rigged. ‘The letter continued: 


I was at the navy yard Sunday. All were busily employed on 
the two brigs. They began to lay the ways to launch them on 
Sunday. The decks were finished, caulked and pitched, but the 
canvas has not yet arrived, except some light stuff for the tops, 
nor do we expect it for some time. It will be in Pittsburgh by the 
25th of this month, therefore we cannot rely on it before the 
middle of June. General Harrison is not expected to move before. 
we get command of the lake. We are apprehensive, what with 
one delay after another, it will be fall before he can move against 
Detroit. 


Manifestly the British needed no espionage system in the 
United States in 1813, when newspapers with such accounts 
passed freely across the border and circulated to the British ships 
on the blockade off the Atlantic coast. 


ie 


The brigs were launched May 24 and 27, two months after 
Perry’s arrival. Perry could not wait for the event. Nothing 
could have taken him away from his ships except the opportunity 
to share in a battle. That had been offered by Commodore 
Chauncey, who promised him the leadership of the landing party 
when it came time for an attack on Fort George. The time 
arrived on May 27, after Dearborn and Chauncey had returned 
to the American side from their capture of York. Dearborn 
landed his army at Four Mile Creek, just east of the mouth of 
the Niagara, while Chauncey returned to Sackets Harbor for 
supplies. Dearborn brought up more troops until his force agere- 
gated about 4,000, while the British had about 2,200 in the vicin- 
ity, 1,800 of them regulars. 
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Perry was to share with Winfield Scott the leading role in the 
capture of Fort George. He was out of touch with Dearborn’s 
movements and, fearful he would miss the engagement, he left 
Erie in a small rowboat. Tossed about Lake Erie, he eventually 
reached Buffalo on May 24 and in his craft continued down the 
Niagara River until he learned that British patrols on Grand 
Island were planning his capture. At Schlosser, about halfway 
down the river, he abandoned his boat. As there were no horses, 
he started to walk to the American camp on Lake Ontario. 

That his own determination was communicated to those about 
him may be seen by the action of the sailors who had rowed with 
him from Erie. When he left on foot they determined that if 
there was a horse on the border Perry should have it. Someone 
told them there were “public” horses on the commons. The sail- 
ors soon located them and captured one for their commander. 
With the rope from their rowboat they fashioned a bridle and 
they turned up an old saddle that had no stirrups or crupper or 
girth. With these they overtook the commander and gave him a 
mount. Saddlesore, and with feet dangling, he reached the Ameri- 
can camp, where Chauncey with genuine delight declared: “No 
person on earth could be more welcome than you are.” * 

The next day, May 26, Chauncey and Perry reconnoitered the 
Fort George water front from the pilot ship Lady of the Lake. 
Perry must have controlled the decision, for they concluded that 
if an attack were to be made it should be made quickly. This 
opinion was communicated to the indisposed General Dearborn, 
who consented and issued attack orders from his bed. He desig- 
nated Chauncey to take charge of the landing of the troops. 
Chauncey at once passed the assignment on to Perry. Scott, who 
had been exchanged and promoted and was now a full colonel, 
was Dearborn’s chief of staff, and as such took active command 
of the troops. The landing party was Forsyth’s riflemen, Scott’s 
own 2nd Regiment, and elements of Pike’s old command. iiie 
last were now led by General Boyd, grown pompous since the 
victory at Tippecanoe. Perry’s duty would be to get them ashore, 
Scott’s to fight them after they landed. 

That night the officers were assembled. Perry, the youngest 
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present, caused eyebrows to be lifted by asking whether he 
might be shown the battle plans. He quickly saw that this was 
the last thing anyone had thought of. None had been drawn up. 
He promptly laid out a plan for landing the units. It was sound 
enough, being almost precisely the procedure followed in the 
amphibious operations of the present day. Some of the officers, 
apparently looking more at his self-assurance and youth than at 
the merits of his plan, declined to accept it. 

What Perry proposed was a landing in waves of brigades fifty 
feet apart, each brigade forming one wave, instead of a landing 
en masse. He would send off the waves close enough together to 
support one another but sufficiently far apart to prevent whole-. 
sale slaughter of the assault party by the concentrated fire of the 
defending artillery. As he explained it in a letter he wrote to his 
parents, “By this means the fire of the enemy would not have 
such an effect as if the boats were in close order.” General 
Winder, the Baltimore lawyer whom Perry termed in his letter 
“their scientific man,” said he intended to advance his brigade 
not in one wave but in three lines and was not going to be talked 
out of it. Perry’s letter went on to say that he, “finding they 
hardly knew what they were going at,” told Chauncey he would 
have nothing to do with it, “as no credit could be gained.” ° 

The final arrangement was for Perry to command the 500 
seamen and marines who would execute the landing, but not to 
command the disposition of troops in the boats. He took his 
place in one of the small boats, with Scott in another near by, 
and as the larger ships gave fire support behind them, the attack 
was launched from the lake side, in the rear of the fort. It quickly 
developed that Perry was giving the orders, and in the stress of 
combat his leadership was so readily appreciated by other officers 
and soldiers that the entire operation was soon in his hands. 

Scott landed with the first group, waded through the surf, 
established the beachhead and held it with courage ea ability. 
When Scott was knocked down in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the British regulars, Dearborn, watching from his ship, 
believed he had been killed and lost confidence. But Scott was 
up again and, as the supporting troops landed, he pressed back 
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the line of British bayonets and made his footing on Canadian 
soil secure. | 

Meanwhile Perry, in his open boat, was showing each new 
boat of soldiers where to land. Instead of sulking because his plan 
was not accepted, he was trying to make the operation successful. 
He prevented the confusion such as had attended the landing at 
Queenston Heights in the previous autumn. When he noticed 
that the fire from the ships was not providing a sufficient screen, 
he rowed quickly to the Hamilton, a nine-gun brig in Chaun- 
cey’s line, and showed the gunners where they should place their 
grape. Chauncey said, “He was present at every point where he 
could be useful, under showers of musketry, but fortunately 
escaped unhurt.” ° 

After the American Army established itself on the Canadian 
shore, General John Vincent, the British commander, decided 
that Fort George could not be held. He spiked his cannon, or- 
dered the evacuation of Chippewa and of Fort Erie at the other 
extreme of the Niagara River and retreated up the peninsula. 
The American victory was complete. Scott captured enough 
prisoners to supply himself amply with hostages to cover the 
natives of Ireland who had been segregated on the cartel at Que- 
bec and sent to London for trial. 


3 

With the Niagara border: in Dearborn’s possession, it appeared 
likely that the whole of Upper Canada would fall quickly to the 
United States. To obtain the fuller rewards of his successful 
attack, Dearborn sent Brigadier General Winder in pursuit of 
Vincent, who had retired to his supply base at Burlington Heights, 
forty miles back of the Niagara River at the western end of Lake 
Ontario. 

Winder took up the pursuit gingerly and let the trail grow 
cold. After progressing twenty miles he halted, filled with dis- 
trust that his 800 troops were sufficient for the task. He called on 
Dearborn for reinforcements and Dearborn sent Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Chandler with an additional brigade of about 500. The 
two generals consulted, advanced ten miles farther and again 
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halted, their position being on a small stream called Stoney 
Creekx,’° still ten miles in front of the worsted British Army. Here 
they camped in a haphazard fashion and posted lackadaisical 
pickets. 

At this point Vincent turned. Sensing that his pursuers were 
following timidly, he determined to test their true character. He 
had about 600 men—not half the force led by Chandler and 
Winder—but he delivered a demoralizing surprise attack against 
their sprawling camp on the early morning of June 6, 1813. The 
American generals were thrown into confusion, and their bri- 
gades flew back toward Fort George. Neither Winder nor 
Chandler accompanied the men on this retrograde movement. 
Both were Vincent’s prisoners. Their defeat was one of the most 
difficult to explain of the many suffered by the Northern armies. 

The capture of these two generals provided an even more 
astonishing note than their defeat. It was really comic. Chan- 
dler, hurt by a fall from his horse, had wandered into a British 
detachment. Winder seemingly had no notion of the progress of 
the fight, and when he noticed some men standing at a cannon 
in the woods, he walked over and started to talk with them. He 
observed only belatedly, to his great consternation, that they were 
wearing brilliant scarlet uniforms. The mistake was slightly ex- 
cusable, since Vincent’s attack was delivered at an early hour 
when there was low visibility. It happened that Winder had 
straggled into the identical British unit that had captured General 
Chandler a few minutes earlier, a coincidence which made the 
affair even more ludicrous. 

The National Intelligencer, like most of the country, could 
not understand the engagement. It quoted a letter from a soldier 
written earlier, saying, “As General Winder is enraged at the 
generalship displayed here, I am confident he will repair the error 
as soon as possible.” The Intelligencer followed that with an- — 
other letter written June 6, showing what then happened: “Last 
night he [Winder] suffered himself to be surprised by the en- 
emy, and strange to relate, both he and Chandler were taken 
prisoners.” An Intelligencer dispatch from Fort George, also 
dated June 6, said, “By some strange fatality, though our loss was 
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small (not exceeding thirty) and the enemy completely routed 
and driven from the field, both Brig. Gens. Chandler and Winder 
were taken prisoners.” 7” 

Vincent, not certain he had won a clear victory, but satisfied 
with the check he had administered, retreated like the Americans, 
taking the pair of generals with him. The repulse at Stoney Creek 
deprived Dearborn of any further advantage from the capture of 
Fort George. Chauncey sailed back to the security of Sackets 
Harbor. The spring campaign on Lake Ontario had ripened the 
fruit of an American victory in Upper Canada, but neither Dear- 
born nor Chauncey was confident enough to pick it. 


4. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit to the American cause was that 
the evacuation of Fort Erie by the British opened communica- 
tion between the Niagara River and Erie, Pennsylvania. Five 
ships of the utmost value to Perry had been hemmed in at Black 
Rock and the “commodore,” returning to his Pennsylvania port, 
was able to bring them with him. It was a laborious task. Using 
oxen as tow animals, he dragged his vessels against the rapid 
current of the Niagara River. He had literally to inch them 
along until they reached the open lake and could hurry across to 
the protecting arm of the peninsula, behind which they were 
able to move because of their shallow draft. They were the brig 
Caledonia, which had been captured in the previous autumn 
from the British at Fort Erie; three schooners, the Somers, Tigress 
and Ohio; and the sloop Trippe. They were trading vessels that 
were quickly strengthened to support guns, but they had no 
bulwarks. They were a small, but most welcome addition to 
Perry’s fleet. 

Dearborn lent Perry 200 soldiers to get the vessels to Erie, and 
Perry, whose principal need at this time was men, hoped to keep 
them. Soon, however, Dearborn wrote to say the Secretary of 
War had ordered them returned. Perry was forced to comply. 

In early July, after his strenuous activity at Fort George and 
his labors with the ships against the Niagara current, Perry grew 
severely ill. It was another attack of bilious fever. Illness affected 
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many other Erie workers and only half a hundred men were fit 
for duty. So imperative was speed that Perry from his sickbed 
ordered night shifts for the depleted staff. The workday was as 
long as the men could stand. 

On July 12 the operation was saddened, yet inspired, by a 
message from the Navy Department telling of the death of James _ 
Lawrence in his battle of the Chesapeake against the Shannon. 
The Department ordered Perry to name one of his new brigs in 
honor of the gallant captain who became a hero in defeat. Perry 
decided to name his own ship the Lawrence as a tribute to an 
officer he had long admired. Her sister ship he called the Nzagara. 
The three schooners, or gunboats, being built were named Ariel, | 
Scorpion and Porcupine. 

Perry was now to learn, as he approached the completion of 
his work, that obstacles thrown up by men are more difficult to 
surmount than those imposed by nature. He had two highly 
arduous tasks: to raise the brigs over the bar that had been their 
protection while they were being built and to get seamen and 
marines assigned to him to fight against the British. The presence 
on the lake of a powerful enemy fleet, grown more vigilant and 
threatening as the Erie ships neared completion, did not prevent 
him from lifting his fleet out of the harbor and releasing it to the 
Lake Erie winds. But there long appeared doubt that he would 
ever obtain the navigators, officers, gunners and seamen needed 
to man the ships, or the marines to fight from their decks. 

Perry’s old friend Commodore Chauncey now became his 
chief stumbling block. From the outset Chauncey and Perry had 
been thinking along different lines. Chauncey had wanted Perry 
to build the fleet and keep it ready until he could come down 
and command. Perry never had any other thought than that he 
would himself take it out to meet the British. Perry would prob- 
ably have been satisfied to command one of the brigs while 
Chauncey commanded the entire fleet had he been able to believe 
there would be an aggressive naval war. But by this time it must 
have been quite obvious to him that his superior would never 
show any enterprise. And on Ontario Yeo, the British officer 
who had challenged the American Commodore John Rodgers 
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early in the war, had turned out to be as cautious as Chauncey. 
When one commander might be disposed to fight, the other was 
reluctant. The result was a great deal of maneuvering and naval 
shadowboxing, but no decisive action. Chauncey therefore was 
not in a position to move over to Erie, although the desire to 
gain a victory personally on both of the lakes remained upper- 
most in his thinking. 

Meanwhile Harrison, confronting Proctor in northern Ohio, 
was dependent on naval control of Lake Erie. It was one of the 
ironies of Perry’s summer that Navy Department orders instruct- 
ing him to co-operate with Harrison without delay came just as 
he was directed by the War Department to send 200 soldiers 
back to Dearborn. The Navy Department in Washington was 
not clearly advised about Perry’s depleted condition. ‘The De- 
partment was forwarding seamen to Chauncey intended for both 
the Ontario and the Erie fleets, on the assumption that they 
would be assigned appropriately and judiciously. But as is often 
the case, the Department was guileless and failed to recognize 
that by all the customs of the services the better men are held by 
the first receiving officer and the culls are passed to the second. 
Chauncey not only screened the arrivals but was most niggardly 
about the numbers he sent on to Perry. No doubt he considered 
that he was acting in the best interests of the service, but he 
usually had more men on the crowded decks of his own flagship 
than Perry had for his entire fleet. 

On July 10 the Erie fleet was rigged and ready to be taken 
over the bar. It had no junior officers, navigators, gunners, boat- 
swains or marines. Shot, anchors and sail had come up from 
Pittsburgh. Perry’s pressing need was expressed in his desperate 
words, “I am pleased with anything in the shape of a man.” In 
mid-July he wrote to Chauncey about sailors, “I cannot express 
to you the anxiety I feel respecting them.” He had one marine 
officer, Lieutenant John Brooks, whom he put to work recruiting 
among the woodsmen in the sparsely settled region. A few came 
in. | 
On July 19 the Navy Department, assuming that Perry’s fleet 
was adequately manned, sent a second and more urgent order 
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for him to co-operate with Harrison. On the same day Perry was 
forced to write the Western commander that he did not have 
the hands to sail his ships. He could have manned only one brig. 

There was reason for urgency. The British had long possessed 
a respectable fleet on Lake Erie and it was now about to be 
strengthened. When the prisoners of Winchester’s army passed 
through Malden in the winter of early 1813, they saw indications 
that the British were planning to build more vessels. Some ship 
carpenters had arrived at Malden and others were expected. In 
ease of approach, even with the barrier of the Niagara Falls to 
vessels, Malden was closer to England, by ship transportation, 
than Erie was to Philadelphia or New York by the land route, 
across the Pennsylvania mountains. The vessel being rushed to 
completion by the British at the Malden shipyard was the new 
Detroit, a brig that would become the largest and heaviest vessel 
of their Lake Erie fleet, and which, it was feared, would give 
them naval superiority. 

Another element of great value to the British appeared. Cap- 
tain Robert H. Barclay, a veteran of the British Navy with a 
record of excellent service, who had lost an arm at Trafalgar, 
took over the command on Lake Erie. He brought along some 
experienced junior officers and a group who, in the language of 
the day, were regarded “prime” seamen. It was a good nucleus 
about which he might build a strong organization. 

Notice that the British ships had passed into more aggressive 
hands came with their appearance off Erie on July 19. Though 
his fleet was landlocked behind the bar, Perry was not frightened 
by Barclay’s proximity. He was concerned only because he was 
not in condition to go out and give battle. He wrote to Chaun- 


cey: 


The enemy’s fleet of six sail are now off the bar of this harbor. 
What a golden opportunity, if we had men! Their object is, no 
doubt, either to blockade or attack us, or to carry provisions and 
re-enforcements to Malden. Should it be to attack us, we are 
ready to meet them. I am constantly looking to the eastward; 
every mail and every traveler from that quarter is looked to as 
the harbinger of glad tidings of our men being on their way. 
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Give me men, sir, and I will acquire both for you and myself 
honor and glory on this lake, or perish in the attempt. Conceive 
my feelings: an enemy within striking distance, my vessels ready, 
and not men enough to man them, . . . the vessels under my 
command more than sufficient and ready to make sail, and yet 
obliged to bite my fingers with vexation for want of men.” 


For a time the British fleet was becalmed off Erie. Perry put 
sailors on three gunboats and hurried out to attack. He had time 
to fire a few guns at long range, one shot taking effect on the 
mast of the Queen Charlotte, when a breeze sprang up and Bar- 
clay sailed out into the lake. On July 23 Perry got his third letter 
from the Navy Department telling him to fight the enemy. Al- 
though he was the most eager man in the Navy, it began to 
appear to Washington—to his own anger and humiliation—that 
he was not seeking combat. That same day Chauncey sent him 
seventy men and Perry, disappointed with the meager detail, 
wrote: “For God’s sake, and yours and mine, send me men.” 
Harrison wrote more appealingly, saying Fort Meigs was being 
besieged by Proctor again—it was the occasion of the attack 
against Fort Stephenson—and asking him to hurry. 

On July 30 Perry got a detail of sixty men from Chauncey, 
described as being in large number incapacitated by fever, dysen- 
tery and other ills. He made the best of the situation by putting 
pikes in their hands and training for sea combat duty any indi- 
vidual who was able to stand on two feet. His own illness had 
now abated and he determined that at the earliest opportunity 
he would get his fleet over the bar and go after the British with 
what he had. To allay any possibility of feeling by Chauncey he 
put in one of his notes this self-effacing remark: “However 
anxious I am to reap the reward of the labor and anxiety I have 
had at this station, I shall rejoice, whoever commands, to see this 
force on the lake, and surely I had rather be commanded by my 
friend than any other.” 

Perry tried to stimulate recruiting around Erie by offering the 
woodsmen and farmers $10.00 a month for four months, or a 
shorter period if a battle could be fought sooner. He got sixty 
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volunteers on the first day, but it squeezed the territory dry. He 
protested more sharply to Chauncey about the last consignment 
of sixty, calling them “a motley set.” By his own recruiting 
efforts and with the scanty details sent forward by Chauncey 
he mustered on August 1, 300 officers and men for his ten ships 
of varying sizes, mounting a total of fifty-four guns. [he average 
distribution would have been thirty men per ship, which would 
have meant giving the ships to the British. Information reached 
him that the Detroit had been launched at Malden on July 17 
and would soon be ready to join the British fieet. 


oe 

As Sunday morning August 1 broke across Lake Erie, it was 
seen that the British fleet which had hovered off Erie was gone. 
Barclay was running short of provisions and also had been in- 
vited to a banquet at Port Dover, on Long Point Bay, across the 
lake.* A more important consideration, however, was that the 
Detroit was now so near completion he did not want to meet Perry 
except at an advantage, possessing this heavy reinforcement. 

This was Perry’s opportunity to get his ships over the bar. He 
had to proceed rapidly to reduce the hazard of being attacked 
while the fleet was divided by the barrier. He was not so hurried 
but that before beginning the difficult work of lifting the ships 
across to the lake, he escorted a clergyman aboard the Lawrence 
and had a banner of the cross raised above the Stars and Stripes 
on the mainmast, the only flag to which the national ensign yields 
precedence. Then, with the officers and “motley crew” of men 
assembled, religious services were held and divine help was hum- 
bly requested for the enterprise toward which all who were 
present had labored so devotedly. 

Word spread about the surrounding country that Perry was 
going to lift his ships out of the harbor, and before the operation 
could begin, crowds came into Erie and the town took on a 
carnival appearance unusual for the stern life of the frontier. 
Major General David Meade, commanding the Pennsylvania mili- 
tia of the area, assembled his suite and called formally on Perry 
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aboard his flagship. He was greeted by fifteen guns from the 
Lawrence, the first salute fired by that famous vessel. 

Perry’s skill as a seaman was now brought into full play. The 
device employed to lift the ships over the bar was known as a 
“camel,” a contrivance developed in the Holland dyke country. 
It was a float shaped like a scow or lighter. Camels were used in 
pairs, one on each side of the vessel. When alongside, the two 
camels were filled with water, causing them to sink sufficiently 
to permit large timbers to be run through the portholes of the 
vessel fore and aft and made to rest on the camels’ decks. The 
water was then pumped out of the camels and they, with their 
buoyancy, would rise to the surface and lift the vessel with them, 
thus allowing both ship and camels to pass across the bar. The 
first ships taken over, on Monday August 2, were the smaller 
vessels that had been brought down from Black Rock or built 
at Erie. They were of such light draft that they did not need 
assistance. Once on the lake, they were cleared for action and 
arranged in line of battle.” 

It was found that either the sand had shifted or the lake was 
lower, for instead of the customary six feet of water at the 
channel there was only four. The Lawrence consequently had 
to be dismantled of all her guns and heavy equipment, which 
were hoisted over to the island before the camels were put in 
place. Since the camels gave a lift of only about two feet, it was 
necessary to sink them again on top of the bar and raise the ship 
a second time, a process which consumed the entire night. But 
the Lawrence was finally hauled over, mostly by dragging with 
no inches to spare. Her guns were restored and she took her 
place on the lake where she was to be as glorious in her defeat as 
the hero for whom she was named. 

It was not until August 5 that the Niagara, with similar diffi- 
culty, but with more misgivings, was carried across. While she 
was in a helpless condition resting with her bottom on the bar 
the British fleet appeared on the horizon. Its mission ended in no 
more than a reconnaissance, for Barclay soon drew off, still not 
being of a mind to fight until the Detroit was finished. 
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Perry’s first need was rest. He had scarcely slept or taken time 
to eat during the four days required to get his fleet into deep 
water. Then he started in pursuit of Barclay, who had sailed 
again in the direction of Long Point. Before departing Perry 
received another urgent message from Harrison. He found time 
to answer. “The squadron is not much more than half manned, 
but as I can see no prospect of receiving reenforcements, I have 
determined to commence my operations.” Before the messenger 
left he added a final word: “Thank God, the other sloop of war 
is over. I shall be after the enemy, who is now making off, in a 
few hours. I shall be with you shortly.” 

There was no trace of Barclay near Long Point nor prospect 
of immediate action; therefore Perry returned to anchor off Erie 
and assumed the important duty of loading military supplies and 
food for Harrison’s army. At Erie, not being able to foresee the 
future, he was elated by the arrival of Lieutenant Jesse D. Elhott 
to join his fleet. Elliott was the young officer who had captured 
the Caledonia and later commanded Chauncey’s flagship. Because 
of his rank and standing, Perry placed him in command of the 
Niagara. With him came eighty-nine “prime” men, eight mid- 
shipmen, two acting lieutenants and three petty officers, a total 
addition of 102. They were distributed between the Lawrence 
and Niagara, but Elliott, who was acquainted with their merits, 
selected his own detachment for the Niagara and picked the 
better men, an action which Perry with his quick perception 
noticed, but generously ignored. 

Elliott brought bad news in an angry and sarcastic letter from 
Chauncey. Chauncey claimed the men in an earlier detachment, 
whom Perry referred to as “soldiers,” had been at-sea many 
years; he deplored other of Perry’s remarks; and he charged that 
Perry had been trying through the Secretary of the Navy to get 
Lake Erie made into a separate command. It would have been an 
excellent measure for the service had that been accomplished, but 
Perry was too honorable an officer to work behind his superior’s 
back and had never suggested it. He felt Chauncey’s interpreta- 
tion of his remarks was most unfair. Chauncey wanted to know 
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why Perry had not been gracious enough to take up his ideas 
with his immediate superior. Some of the newcomers told Perry 
that Chauncey at the time had 470 men aboard his flagship, the 
Pike, of twenty-six guns. That was considerably more than Perry 
even then had in his whole fleet, and fifty-four men more than 
he had fit for duty when he met the British. 

Chauncey’s letter was the final straw for Perry, who had 
recently refrained from asking for more men because of the 
indifference with which his earlier requests had been treated. 
He resented a reply from his superior “in every line of which 
is an insult.” All that remained for him was to ask to be relieved. 
This he did in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 

“I cannot serve longer,” he said, “under an officer who has 
been so totally regardless of my feelings. The men may be as 
good as they are on the other lake; but, if so, that squadron must 
be poorly manned, indeed.” He requested that the language be 
cited by which he had asked that Lake Erie be made a separate 
command and denied that he had ever suggested it. “I have had a 
very responsible situation,” he continued, “without an officer, 
except one sailing master, of the least experience. However seri- 
ously I have felt my situation, not a murmur has escaped me.” 
Perry was correct in asserting he had not complained to the 
Department against Chauncey. 

Chauncey, who received a copy, had not expected Perry to 
go so far. He did not want another Smyth-Porter row, so he 
wrote a soothing letter declaring that Perry was needed on Lake 
Erie. It was not until the eve of the battle that Perry received a 
sensible letter from the Secretary of the Navy denying his re- 
quest for reassignment. “A change of commanders under existing 
circumstances,” wrote Secretary Jones, “is equally inadmissible 
as it respects the interests of the service and your own reputation. 
It is right that you should reap the harvest which you have 
sory, °° 

Using his seasoned Rhode Islanders in key positions, Perry 
intensified the training of his recruits as sailors, gunners and 
boarders. His most grievous lack was in marines, of whom there 
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were ample detachments on Lake Ontario had Chauncey been 
disposed to transfer them. Chauncey did start fifty men, then 
recalled them. 


6. 


Perry could wait no longer and on August 12, with less than 
400 effective men, he sailed in two lines, one headed by his flag- 
ship, the Lawrence, and the other by the Niagara, in search of 
the enemy. 

He cruised a week without sighting more than a single small 
craft, which he chased, then anchored off Sandusky on August 
19. The fleet held a reception for General Harrison and other 
Western officers, including Generals McArthur and Lewis Cass, 
and Major Croghan, the defender of Fort Stephenson. The gen- 
erals had brought twenty-six chiefs whom Harrison was trying 
to wean away from the British and to whom the display of the 
new vessels—“great canoes” to the red men—would prove im- 
pressive. 

Harrison called to Perry’s notice the advantages of Put-in-Bay, 
a harbor among the Bass Islands, which looked out toward the 
Janes to Malden and Detroit. They inspected it together and 
Perry held his fleet there until August 25, when he sailed to 
Malden on a reconnaissance. 

Unfortunately at this important moment he was stricken again 
with bilious fever. His illness on this occasion has sometimes been 
described as “lake fever,” a malady which appears to have ranged 
from dysentery to a severe form of seasicknesses, but he more 
probably suffered from his chronic difficulty. He was confined 
to his cabin, and, in treatment, his physician applied a “blister,” 
or plaster, to his neck.*® 

The British fleet was at Malden but Perry did not want to 
enter the Detroit River and find his own fleet :becalmed, a condi- 
tion which might allow some of his precious men to get ashore. 
Because the British did not come out to fight, he returned to 
Put-in-Bay. 

Harrison, seeing Perry’s need for men, sent him 100 Kentucky 
marksmen from McArthur’s brigade as substitutes for marines. 
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They had never been aboard ship and were a peculiar sight in 
their fringed hunting jackets as they went about inspecting and 
prying into everything at will. Perry observed that they had 
nothing which even approached his conception of discipline, but 
when he explained to them that things were slightly different on 
shipboard, where the work was specialized and a high degree of 
co-operation was essential, they agreeably followed his instruc- 
tions and turned out to be a valuable addition. They brought his 
force to 490 men. Because of illness, the figure was reduced to 
about 416 effectives on the day of the engagement. 

In better physical condition by September 1, Perry again 
cruised off Malden, found Barclay unwilling to be enticed out, 
then returned to his Put-in Bay anchorage. He knew the British 
fleet would have to leave Malden eventually to get provisions 
for Proctor’s army, but he determined that if this did not happen 
within a few days he would fight them there. 

On the night of September 9 Perry gave precise battle orders 
to his commanders. His fleet at this time consisted of nine vessels, 
the schooner Ohio being on a supply mission to Erie. Each ship 
was assigned her British adversary. The essential part of Perry’s 
plan was to fight at close range. He was outnumbered and out- 
classed in long-range guns. While estimates have conflicted as to 
the weight of metal that might be thrown at long range, Barclay 
did possess thirty-five long guns to Perry’s fifteen, That there 
might be no mistake about his plans, Perry emphasized this point 
before the breakup of the officers’ conference. 

“Remember your instructions,” he said. “Nelson has expressed 
my idea in the words ‘If you lay your enemy close alongside, you 
cannot be out of your place.’ ” 

Before the officers departed Perry exhibited in the moonlight 
a new flag, which would fly from his mainmast. He had had it 
made in Erie. It was a nine-foot-square field of blue. White 
letters a foot high spelled out the words of the dying Lawrence 
that still remain the guide of the United States Navy: DON’T GIVE 
UP THE SHIP. 

The power of Perry’s fleet was in the two brigs, Lawrence 
and Niagara, each of 480 tons. Each had an armament of two 
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long-range 12-pounders and eighteen short-range 12-pounders, 
or carronades. The Lawrence had on board 136 men and boys,” 
the Niagara 155. The other brig, the Caledonia, was of 180 tons 
and had two long and one short-range gun. The five schooners, 
the Ariel, Scorpion, Porcupine, Somers and Tigress, ranged from 
112 to 83 tons. The Ariel, the largest, had four guns; the Somers 
and Scorpion had two each; and the others had one each. ‘The re- 
maining ship was the schooner Tvippe, of sixty tons, armed with 
one 24-pounder. These smaller ships have been called “absurd 
cockleshells,” *® because of their lack of bulwarks to protect the 
men. 

That night the sailors of the fleet slept with the knowledge 
that Perry had issued his battle orders and that if the British 
did not come out, he would go to Malden on the morrow to fight 
them. 


me 

The dawn of Friday September 10, 1813, lighted a clear sky 
over the deep-blue waters of Lake Erie. A soft southwestern 
breeze was blowing. The sun slanted its beams from Put-in-Bay 
and westward on the horizon sailed the British fleet. At the head, 
bearing the captain’s pennant, could be seen the new Detroit, 
the largest vessel on the lake. Barclay had come out to give 
battle.’ | 

The volumes that have been written to show an inequality 
between the two squadrons have tended only to emphasize how 
evenly they were matched. Against Perry’s nine vessels, Barclay 
had six. On the average they were larger ships, and in such an 
engagement compact power is usually superior to that which 
is scattered. The British squadron’s main strength was in the 
Detroit, 490 tons, mounting nineteen guns, and the Queen Char- 
lotte, 400 tons, with seventeen guns. Barclay. had, however, two 
other strong ships, the schooner Lady Prevost, 230 tons, with an 
armament of thirteen guns, and the brig Hunter, 180 tons, with 
ten guns. The two remaining ships were of approximate strength 
to Perry’s smaller schooners. ‘They were the schooner Chippewa, 
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seventy tons and one gun; and the sloop Little Belt, ninety tons, 
three guns. Some of the ships also mounted howitzers. Barclay 
had about 500 men—the number most usually given from the re- 
turns being 502; Perry had 490 on his rolls. Perry’s total tonnage 
was 1,671; Barclay’s 1,460. Barclay’s ships mounted sixty-three 
guns and four howitzers, Perry’s guns numbered fifty-four. Al- 
though Perry had fewer guns, he could throw a heavier weight 
of metal at close range than his adversary, approximately three 
pounds to two. 

Perry had to beat his way out of the harbor against an adverse 
wind. When warned by his sailing master, Taylor, that he would 
engage to leeward, he replied, “To windward or leeward, they 
shall fight today.” Soon the wind shifted to the southeast, giving 
him the weather gauge, or advantage in maneuvering, with the 
wind behind him. Every preparation was made for combat. He 
had the decks strewn with sand to protect the men from slipping 
on the blood. As a last act before the battle he ran up to a posi- 
tion beneath the national standard his blue flag with the words 
of Captain Lawrence. They could be read by all in the fleet, and 
they brought forth a cheer that rolled across the water to the 
British ships. Barclay’s squadron had been newly calked and 
painted and made a splendid showing with its gleaming red hulls, 
its flags and pennants flying, the sunlight elinting off polished 
brass, and sailors hurrying about the decks making final prepara- 
tions for action. | 

Perry’s order of battle was that his own ship, the Lawrence, 
supported by the Caledomia, Scorpion, and Ariel, would encoun- 
ter the Detroit, the Hunter and the Chippewa, while Captain 
Elliott with the Niagara would fight the Queen Charlotte to which 
she was superior. The Somers, Porcupine, Tigress and Trippe 
were to fight the Lady Prevost and Little Belt. The success, as 
Perry emphasized, depended on all the ships joining in the close 
action. | 

At 10:30 A.M. he had food served to the men at their battle 
stations. At 11:45 A.M. a bugle sounded aboard the British flag- 
ship and the bands of the Detroit, joined by the bands of the 
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other vessels, struck up the stirring music of “Rule, Britannia.” 
At 11:50 a long gun from the Detroit fired the first shot at the 
approaching American fleet. 

As the Lawrence, moving gently at three knots, came into 
range, the next shot eee into her side and shook her timbers. 
Perry admonished his men to be steady. The first American shot 
was fired by Stephen Champlin, Perry’s first cousin, who had 
come from Newport and taken command of the Scorpion, which 
headed the American line. The Avie] fired next and was followed 
by the Lawrence, which was already being punished by the long- 
range guns of the Detroit. Perry was approaching the British 
fleet obliquely on the windward as both fleets moved with the 
light breeze. The Detroit was second in the British line, preceded 
by the Chippewa. Since the Detroit was to be fought by the 
Lawrence, it was necessary for Perry to pass down virtually the 
entire Been line to reach his adversary, and in the course of 
movement he was under heavy fire. As the Lawrence came 
within musket range of the Detroit, at about 500 yards, and 
emitted her first broadside, it became obvious that Barclay’s plan 
was to concentrate on Perry’s flagship and put her out of action, 
then turn to the other American vessels and eee them in 
detail. 

Perry’s squadron was not yet up. The Tvrippe in particular 
was a sluggish sailor, and the Niagara was using only one long 
gun. But already there was a holocaust aboard the Lawrence, 
with the British employing thirty-four heavy guns, more than 
half their fleet’s armament, against her. Perry had his bugler 
sound orders for his ships to put on sail and come alongside their 
appointed adversaries. They responded, except the Niagara. 

All of the months of effort that had gone into the building and 
equipping of the sturdy Niagara, all of Perry’s sleepless nights 
while he was whipping together a keen fighting organization out 
of a “motley crew” and backwoods volunteers, all of: the care 
with which he had prepared for the engagement and issued his 
orders so that none could possibly misunderstand them were now 
nullified by the lethargy of one man—Flliott, her commander. 
Elliott had heard the general orders given at the conference 
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before the engagement for the Niagara to fight the Queen Char- 
lotte at close quarters. He received and passed on the bugle order 
to close. Yet he kept his distance and did no more than move 
a second long-range gun to his starboard. This action at a dis- 
tance was exactly contrary to Perry’s intention. Elliott’s conduct 
left the Queen Charlotte free to go to the assistance of the 
Detroit, and that she immediately did. 

What prompted Elliott’s defection was a topic of Navy dis- 
cussion in succeeding years. Some attributed it to cowardice, 
others to blinding jealousy, and still others to an ambition to win 
the battle himself after sacrificing Perry. Such an ambition could 
not have been the motive, for Elliott showed no disposition to 
move in on the British like a resolute man after the Lawrence 
ceased firing and when he believed Perry to be lost and himself 
in command of the action. George Bancroft, the historian, was 
Secretary of the Navy in the 1840s and knew most of the naval 
officers of his day. He said Elliott had “one attribute of a timid 
man—he was a noisy boaster,” and again, “He wanted the gen- 
erous impulses that delight in the fame of others.” *° Before the 
battle Elliott had proclaimed that if he came alongside the Queen 
Charlotte he could “finish her in ten minutes.” His defense for 
remaining an onlooker during the two hours while Perry was 
fighting almost the entire enemy fleet was that he could not 
draw ahead because of a lack of wind. It was not an impressive 
excuse, for the other ships had managed, but a court of inquiry 
exonerated him. 

Some damage was done to the Queen Charlotte by the schoon- 
ers and the long-range guns of the Niagara and both her captain, 
Finnis, and first perenne Stokes, were killed early in the action, 
but the Niagara never got close enough to employ the carronades 
that were her principal armament. 

The battle of the Lawrence against the bulk of the British 
fleet was one of the great dramas of American history. It was the 
struggle of an unyielding man against accumulating adversity. 
All who observed believed he would be compelled to bow, but 
he was able to succeed in what looked like the moment of final 
failure. Standing alongside Barclay’s two principal ships, the 
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Detroit and the Queen Charlotte, the Lawrence poured out her 
broadsides until every gun she possessed except a single carron- 
ade was dismounted either by the British fire or by its own re- 
coil. Perry kept that single gun firing to show the rest of the 
fleet he was still fighting. When he could find the men he pulled 
some of the other guns into position with ropes. 

Conditions on the Lawrence were frightful. Her bulwarks 
were shattered with solid and chain shot, her decks swept with 
canister and grape. The carnage aboard her was perhaps unparal- 
leled in any other battle of the war. Barclay was aiming the 
Detroit’s guns accurately. He had brought the ship into action so 
hurriedly after her launching that she was not yet fully equipped. 
The only means by which he could fire his guns was by flashing 
pistols to the powder at the touchholes. But the odds appeared to 
be turning in his favor. The shattered Lawrence was losing her 
rigging and spars. Her masts were splintered, and her fire was 
growing weak. 

Perry was in continual motion. He slushed through the bloody 
sand on the decks. His white breeches were black with powder 
and blood, his hat was gone, his clothing wet with sweat. But his 
bearing was as cool and steady as though he were back in Erie 
directing the building of his fleet. At his heels his dog, his mascot, 
barked defiance at the British. 

The Lawrence’s officers and seamen were of as stern stuff as 
her captain. Lieutenant John Brooks of the marines, who had 
trained his corps from the Pennsylvania volunteers and Ken- 
tucky riflemen when Chauncey would not give him men, had 
his body shattered by a cannon ball. He pleaded with Perry to 
shoot him to hasten his death. A young man of exceeding per- 
sonal charm, regarded as the handsomest man of the fleet, Brooks 
was the son of a former governor of Massachusetts and was a 
Bay Stater who did not quibble about his duty when his country 
went to war. Perry’s young brother was hit in the neck, but the 
fragment and splinters were nearly spent and he soon regained 
his feet. Lieutenant John J. Yarnell, who was commanding a bat- 
tery, came repeatedly to Perry for officers and men, until Perry 
had no more to give him. Finally, although he was bearing three 
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wounds, Yarnell returned and kept up the fire alone. As men 
about him fell, Perry called down the hatch for surgeons or their 
assistants until he was no longer answered, All were dead or 
wounded. Shots entered the ship’s wardroom, which had been 
converted into a hospital, and hit those caring for the wounded. 

With all the concentrated fire, it required two hours and a half 
to reduce the Lawrence to a wreck. Of the 103 able men whom, 
according to Yarnell’s count, Perry took into action on the Law- 
rence, eighty-three were either killed or wounded. This was a 
casualty rate of four out of five. The condition of the ship and 
the crew at this time is indicated by one of Perry’s last inquiries: 
“Can any of the wounded pull a rope?” A few responded by 
crawling, and they put one of the dismounted guns in place. 
Like Marshal Ney at the crossing of the Berezina, Perry fired the 
last shot. The Lawrence was spent. No ship had ever put up a 
more determined battle. She had been worthy of her name. 

At that moment, nearly any other officer in any navy of the 
world would have struck his colors and acknowledged his defeat. 
But not Perry. Probably he alone, of all the officers on Lake 
Erie, could see that the situation was not hopeless. 

Perry could not know that Captain Barclay had received a 
severe wound, his second, which cost him his remaining arm. 
Nor could Perry know that First Lieutenant Garland of the 
Detroit had been mortally wounded and taken below. Command 
on the British ship had passed to Lieutenant George Inglis. 

But Perry had been watching the conduct of the Niagara and 
also the condition of the British fleet. The guns of the Lawrence 
had been frightfully damaging to the Detroit and Queen Char- 
lotte. The close-in fighting had been an exchange of continual 
broadsides. The Scorpion, Ariel and Caledonia, which had shared 
with the Lawrence the brunt of the battle, had been pounding at 
these and the other British vessels. The Lady Prevost had lost her 
rudder and was helpless.. 

As the wind freshened the Lawrence, unmanageable and adrift, 
fell behind to a position to the windward more nearly abreast the 
Niagara. Perry executed his plan quickty. Taking four un- 
wounded sailors and his little brother Alexander, and carrying 
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his blue banner in his own arms, he got into the ship’s small boat 
and started toward the Niagara. The famous painting that hangs 
in the United States Capitol, which has sometimes been objected 
to because it shows Perry standing, seems to be an accurate por- 
trayal of the scene. One of the misrepresentations whispered 
against Perry in later years, when attempts were made to deprive 
him of the credit for the victory, was that he left his blue flag 
on the Lawrence, and also that he struck his colors before board- 
ing the small boat. Neither was correct. Lieutenant Yarnell, who 
was left in charge of the Lawrence with complete discretion, had 
the disagreeable task of hauling down the flag when she drifted 
without a sail in the rear of the battle. 
Bancroft has given a description of Perry’s trip: 


Officers and men watched anxiously the progress of Perry; 
they saw the sailors force him to sit down; they saw a broadside 
aimed at him, and fall harmlessly around him; they saw marines 
from the vessels shower at him musket balls, which only ruffled 
the waters of the lake; and at fifteen minutes before three, they 
saw the oars dipping for the last time, and their beloved com- 
mander climb the sides of the Niagara.”* 


During his fifteen-minute passage in the rowboat Perry was 
fortunately spared from the British bullets which fell like hail 
around him. Elliott meanwhile had seen the plight of the Law- 
rence and had every reason to believe Perry was lost and that he 
now commanded the engagement. He was moving the Niagara 
to the lee side of the helpless Lawrence, as if to use her as a shield 
from the main British ships, and not as if he meant to fight with 
resolution. : 

When Perry arrived on deck Elliott appeared to be looking at 
a ghost. Perry declared, “I’ve been sacrificed.” What the com- 
mander meant was never made clear, but there can be little doubt 
that he was talking about the conduct of the Niagara. Elliott: 
seemed to believe the reference was to some of the schooners 
and he volunteered to bring them up. This was a minor task— 
one which any messenger boy could have discharged—for an offi- 
cer second in command of the fleet. Perry told him to go. What- 
ever the commander may have thought of Elliott at the moment 
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—and Perry’s first reaction was usually charitable—it was good 
riddance of a hindering factor. Perry was now entirely at liberty 
with a fresh ship. Elliott remained on the Somers. The Niagara 
showed virtually no damage, for the British ships had been oc- 
cupied with the Lawrence. The Niagara was taken into the 
engagement like a new division, appearing suddenly to turn the 
scales in the judgment of battle. 

The gallant ship seemed to respond to the touch of a master. 
Perry put on more canvas and steered her directly toward the 
British. With double-shotted broadsides belching from star- 
board and port, he cut through the British line. The Detroit and 
Queen Charlotte were on her starboard, the Chippewa and Lady 
Prevost on her port. Battered by their long battle with the Law- 
rence, the Detroit and Queen Charlotte could not sustain the 
intense fire of the newcomer. The Lady Prevost, raked at a range 
of half pistol shot, was no more sturdy an adversary. 

When he was building his fleet, Perry had been warned by 
Chauncey to fight it with “great caution,” because the loss of 
a single vessel might determine the entire campaign. Perry had a 
different concept of naval tactics. Battles were won by audacity. 
The battle of Lake Erie was entering its final stage, but it was not 
moving toward the climax that had been anticipated half an hour 
earlier. 

At three o’clock the Detroit, maneuvering to avoid a broad- 
side, fouled the Queen Charlotte. The Queen Charlotte had come 
close alongside, not knowing Barclay was wounded, to ask for 
orders. Perry poured into both ships a destructive, and finally 
a compelling, fire. In eight minutes the Queen Charlotte struck 
her colors, then the Detroit. The situation was later described by 
the commanding officer of the Detroit: 


The ship lying completely unmanageable, every brace cut 
away, the mizzen-topmast and gaff down, all the other masts 
badly wounded, not a stay left forward, hull shattered very much, 
a number of guns disabled, and the enemy’s squadron raking both 
ships ahead and astern, I was under the painful necessity of an- 
swering the enemy to say we had struck, the Queen Charlotte 
having previously done so. 
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An examination just after the battle showed that on her port 
side, where she had taken the punishment from the Lawrence 
and the Niagara, the Detroit was so riddled that one could not 
place a hand on her sides or decks without touching a spot that 
had been hit. That her sides were filled with shot that had not 
pierced the wood evoked some later charges that Perry had been 
supplied with faulty powder. The better judgment was that this 
shot was from carronades either fired at a distance or too heavily 
loaded by the eager American gunners. It was thought that the 
British did not suffer in the early stages of the battle, as they did 
later, because of this overloading at long range. 

Although as hard a fighter as ever wore the American uniform, 
Perry was at heart a humble and devout man. ‘T'wo years earlier 
he had married Elizabeth Champlain Mason, a Rhode Island girl. 
He thought of her now as he looked at the havoc of battle and 
the wounded about him. He seemed to notice for the first time 
that he had gone through the carnage unscathed. Those near by 
saw him bow his head and say, “The prayers of my wife are 
answered.” 

All of the British vessels struck except the Little Belt and 
Chippewa which decided to run for it. Perry signaled the Scor- 
pion and Trippe in pursuit, and in this chase Champlin, who 
from the Scorpion had fired the opening American gun of the 
battle, now fired the last. The fleeing ships were captured and 
brought back to anchor behind the Lawrence. The Lawrence 
had never been boarded by the British. The handful who re- 
mained on her deck now ran up the flag again and cheered 
feebly in the shout of victory that rose from the American ships. 

Perry took an old envelope from his pocket and held it against 
a Navy cap. With a lead pencil he wrote offhand a dispatch to 
General Harrison, who waited anxiously on shore: 

We have met the enemy and they are ours: two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. Yours with the greatest re- 
spect and esteem, O. H. Perry. 

Then he dashed.off a second message to Secretary of the Navy 
Jones, dated at 4 p.m., September ro, 1813, “off the Western 
Sister, Head of Lake Erie.” In this dispatch he said: 
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Sir—It has pleased the Almighty to give to the arms of the 
United States a signal victory over their enemies on this lake. 
The British squadron, consisting of two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop have this moment surrendered to the 
force under my command after a sharp conflict. 


Of the captured vessels Perry said in a second dispatch to the 
Navy Department, “The Detroit is a remarkably fine ship, sails 
well, and is very strongly built. The Queen Charlotte is a much 
superior vessel to what has been represented. The Lady Prevost 
is a large, fine schooner.” : 

Perry did not know then that an American public would look 
on his victory as the more splendid because of the great difficul- 
ties he had overcome to obtain it. Under the heading of Most 
GLORIOUS NEws the National Intelligencer told of the British fleet 
that had been at Malden and of Perry’s shortage of men, and 
said: “But they have been met; and the most decisive and fortu- 
nate victory which ever graced the annals of any nation, has 
crowned a good cause with the most brilliant success.” *” 

In a few days the Intelligencer printed a letter from an un- 
named naval officer on Lake Erie who gave the first details: 


In no action fought in this war has the conduct of the com- 
manding officer been so conspicuous or so evidently decisive to 
the fate of the battle, as in this. 

When he discovered that nothing further could be done in 
the Lawrence, he wisely moved to the Niagara, and by one of 
the boldest and most judicial maneuvers ever practiced, decided 
the contest at once.”* 


The officer wrote with all the assurance of knowing what 
was in Perry’s mind. He said that if the Niagara had been de- 
feated by the British, Perry planned to move to the next Ameri- 
can vessel and the next as long as any in the fleet were afloat. 
The officer’s letter contained a description of Perry’s removal 
from the Lawrence: | 


The enemy saw him put off, and acknowledge that they fired 
a broadside at him. With his usual gallantry, he went off standing 
up in the stern of the boat but the crew insisted on his sitting 
down. . . . During the whole of the action the most complete 
order prevailed on board the Lawrence. There was no bustle or 
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confusion and the wounded were carried below in orderly fash- 
ion. Perry’s calm countenance was as composed as on any other 
day. 

James Fenimore Cooper, the historian of the early Navy, 
summed up Perry’s conduct during the battle in an article in 
Grahams Magazine of May, 1853: 


The situation on the Lawrence was most critical, the slaughter 
on board her being terrible, and yet no man read discouragement 
in his countenance. The survivors all unite in saying that he did 
not manifest even the anxiety he must have felt at the ominous 
appearance of things. The Lawrence was effectually a beaten 
ship an hour before she struck; but Perry felt the vast importance 
of keeping the colors of the commanding vessel flying to the last 
moment; and the instant an opportunity presented itself to re- 
deem the seemingly waning fortunes of the day, he seized it with 
promptitude, carrying off the victory not only in triumph, but 
apparently against all the accidents and chances which, for a 
time, menaced him with defeat. 


Perry’s defeat of the British on Lake Erie was one of the deci- 
cive battles of American history. It preserved the Great Lakes 
states, with all of their potential wealth and industry, for Ameri- 
can rather than British or Canadian development. Had the Amer- 
ican fleet been destroyed, the British could have held the lakes 
and the Northwest until the arrival of detachments from Well- 
ington’s army. After that the reconquest would have been most 
difficult, if, indeed, possible at all. And the war would have been 
much more protracted. 

Washington Irving hurried out a biography of Perry in a few 
weeks. Irving showed a full appreciation of the meaning of the 
battle when he said of Lake Erie: “The last roar of cannon that 
died along her shores was the expiring note of British domi- 
nation.” 

Many communities held celebrations of the victory with ban- 
quets and illuminations, artillery salvos and huge bonfires. As 
the Intelligencer stated, about two months after the battle, there 
was “scarcely a town or village in the country that has not ex- 
pressed in some manner the warmest feelings of joy.” In New 


York the Italian painter Michael Corni swiftly finished a huge 
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picture of the engagement on 1,000 square feet of canvas. Great 
crowds came to see it on exhibit in Soudder’s Naval Panorama, 
on Chatham Street.** The City Hall was ordered illuminated. 
The Pennsylvania legislature voted a gold medal to Perry and 
a silver medal for every man of his fleet. Georgia honored him. 
Little Rhode Island, Perry’s mother state, felt highly gratified 
that her sons had not only done a major share in building the 
fleet, but also in leading it against the British. In addition to his 
own, three other of Perry’s ships, and forty-seven of his fifty- 
four gun crews, were commanded by Rhode Islanders. 

When Perry was able to visit the Eastern states, after the 
British had been cleared from the Northwest, his progress was 
a series of great assemblies of frenzied demonstrations, In the 
midst of them he preserved a modesty that made him one of the 
respected, as well as popular, figures of the day. One obtains, 
from the newspaper accounts, a feeling of public spirit deeper 
than an applause or triumph: the thanks from the heart of a 
people for a job faithfully done.” 

There was only one jarring note. According to the usages of 
the Navy, the biggest share of the prize money went not to 
Perry, but to Commodore Chauncey, who had made Perry’s 
preparations so difficult. Lake Erie was nominally under Chaun- 
cey’s command. The value put on the British fleet was $225,000 
of which one twentieth went to the commander on the lakes. 
Chauncey’s share was $12,750. Perry and Elliott, having the same 
rank, received $7,140 each. Thereafter the sums ranged down- 
ward to $209 to each sailor or marine. Congress did something 
to equalize the reward for Perry by voting him an additional 
$5,000 and thus bringing his reward to only $610.00 below Chaun- 
cey’s. Some of Perry’s officers were disgusted that Elliott re- 
ceived any share at all. 

There was also one mistake. In his report Perry, with generous 
intent, included a word of praise for Elliott along with his com- 
mendation of other officers. It rose to plague him. Anyone who 
accomplishes as much as Perry in so short a time finds jealous 
men in his wake. His enemies arrived at a strange notion that it 
was not Perry, but Elhott, who truly won the victory. They 
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contended Perry was a beaten man when he reached the Niag- 
aras decks. In the controversy that followed after the war, 
Elliott sent a challenge to Perry. Perry had already proved again 
his personal courage, to which all the world could testify from 
his conduct during the battle, by withholding his fire in a duel 
with the marine officer he had slapped.*® He declined to meet 
Elliott on the ground that he had already prepared court-martial 
charges against him. Congress had voted Elhott a gold medal, 
however, and a court of inquiry exonerated him, Few contem- 
porary writers have given him so clear a verdict. 


Mm Twenty 


Passing of Tecumseh 


In the late summer of 1813, while Perry was completing 
his fleet, Kentucky was sending up another army. 

Harrison, according to his custom, found a precedent in 
ancient Rome and wrote to Governor Isaac Shelby, known af- 
fectionately by the Kentuckians as “Old Kings Mountain.” ‘They 
invited him to take the nominal command in an advance on 
Canada and paid him the compliment of telling him he would be 
the “guiding head” and Harrison the “hand” in the operation. 

“The situation you would be placed in,” Harrison wrote, 
“would not be without its parallel. Scipio, the conqueror of Car- 
thage, did not disdain to act as the lieutenant of his younger and 
less experienced brother, Lucius.” 

The white-haired governor, sixty-six years old, was wearing 
a new sword presented by the state of North Carolina in recog- 
nition of his Revolutionary War services when he arrived with 
eleven regiments, aggregating 3,500 men. He could have marched 
with twice the number, had supplies been abundant and more 
men required. His aides were John Adair and John J. Crittenden. 
One was a past and one a future senator, and both would long be 
associated with the public affairs of Kentucky and the nation. 
Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson, the War Hawk Congressman, 
commanded a corps of mounted infantry. Shelby reached New- 
port, Kentucky, on July 31, 1813, then moved north by way of 
Urbana and Upper Sandusky. At Tiffin he received the warming 
news that Perry had captured the British fleet. 

For the rendezvous on Lake Erie, Duncan McArthur brought 
up artillery and provisions. Harrison boarded his army on Perry’s 
ships at the Portage River and concentrated at Middle Sister 
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Island, a patch of seven acres, where 5,000 men were camped. 
Enthusiasm was at high pitch. The dominant emotion was deter- 
mination for revenge against Proctor for the River Raisin and 
Fort Miami massacres. It was necessary for Harrison to issue 
restraining orders, through his adjutant, Colonel Edmund P. 
Gaines. His warning said: “Kentuckians! Remember the River 
Raisin! But remember it only while victory is suspended, The 
revenge of a soldier cannot be gratified upon a fallen enemy.” 


I. 


With Barclay’s squadron gone, Proctor’s army at Malden was 
like a ripened apple on a low limb, ready for Harrison’s picking. 
The apprehensive Proctor had tried to retain Indian support by 
deceit. He had told Tecumseh the British, not the Americans, 
had won the naval battle. But the distrustful chief had his men 
posted all along the lake front watching for the return of the 
victorious British ships. When they did not appear, the Indians 
recognized that the Americans had been victorious. 

Tecumseh, who had himself awaited the return of Barclay on 
Bois Blanc Island, off Malden, now confronted Proctor and de- 
manded an explanation: 


Our fleet has gone out; we know they have fought; we have 
heard the great guns. But we know nothing of what has hap- 
pened to our father with one arm. Our ships have gone one way, 


and we are much astonished to see you . . . tying up everything 
and preparing to run the other way. . . . You always told us to 
remain here and take care of our lands. .. . You always told us 
you would never draw your foot off British ground. ... We 


must compare our father’s conduct to a fat dog that carries its tail 
upon its back, but when affrightened drops it between its legs and 
runs off* 


Tecumseh was correct in declaring that Proctor was fright- 
ened. The British general knew the Kentuckians burned to 
avenge the River Raisin massacre. He had no intention of be- 
coming their prisoner. 

Harrison landed at Hartley’s Point, four miles below Malden, 
on September 27, 1813. When his advance parties reached Fort 
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Malden, which they looked on as the focal point of intrigue and 
murder, they found that Proctor’s rear guard had just moved 
out. At Malden the buildings at the shipyards and the Army 
warehouses were still burning. Governor Shelby led the Ameri- 
can army into Amherstburg, the near-by town, to the custom- 
ary refrain of “Yankee Doodle.” On September 26 General 
McArthur recaptured Detroit, driving off a cloud of Indians. 
Perry’s fleet reached Detroit on September 27, and on the next 
day Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson, who had moved around 
the end of Lake Erie while Harrison was boarding and trans- 
porting his army by water, entered the city with his cavalry. 

Because Proctor had seized all of the horses in the surrounding , 
territory, Harrison ordered Colonel Johnson’s mounted men to 
cross the Detroit River in hot pursuit; Perry took his fleet 
through Lake St. Clair in an effort to get behind Proctor at the 
mouth of the Thames River.’ Harrison had saved the bridge at 
the Aux Canards River immediately after reaching Malden. A 
rear party of Proctor’s army was ready to burn it when driven 
off. Harrison now continued by Sandwich, opposite Detroit, 
then up the peninsula toward the Thames. A good road ran 
along Lake St. Clair and the bridges were intact. At the mouth 
of the Thames, Perry, who could follow no farther with his 
ships, left them and attached himself as a volunteer aide to Har- 
rison’s staff. He did not intend to be absent from an engagement. 

On the night of October 4, 1813, Proctor halted at the Thames 
and declared he would give battle there. The position pleased 
Tecumseh, for it reminded him of earlier, happier times. “When 
I look on these two streams,” he said, “I shall think of the Wabash 
and the Tippecanoe.” * 

Tecumseh was having premonitions that he was about to fight 
his last battle. ‘To the Indian chiefs Billy Caldwell and Jim Blue 
Jacket he indicated again his disgust at Proctor’s cowardice by 
declaring, “When General Brock was in command he’ used to 
say, “Tecumseh, come and fight the Americans,’ but General 
Proctor always says, “I'ecumseh, go and fight the Americans.’ ” ® 
That night he took off the sword that denoted his rank as a 
brigadier general in the British Army. “When my son becomes 
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a noted warrior, give him this,” * he said. Then he called his 
Indians together and delivered his final speech. He forecast his 
own death, just as his elder brother Cheeseekau had done in the 
Carolinas when the boy Tecumseh was on his first journey from 
home: 

“Brother Warriors,” Tecumseh is quoted as saying,” we are 
about to enter into an engagement from which I shall never re- 
turn. My body will remain on the field of battle.” 

Proctor lost control of the near-by bridges over the river and 
creek and abandoned his good defensive position. He continued 
his retirement up the Thames. On the next morning Harrison 
forded the river and in the late afternoon of October 5, 1813, 
found Proctor halted across the roadway. The British position 
was in front of an Indian settlement of about 200 houses. It was 
called Moravian Town because the residents were Christians 
converted by Moravians who had migrated from the Muskingum 
River in Ohio and obtained a land grant from the Upper Canada 
government. The town was fifty-six miles east of Detroit. 
Tecumseh, who had been insistent since the British abandoned 
Malden, had finally forced Proctor to make a stand. Proctor had 
about 800 British regulars and an undetermined but rapidly de- 
creasing number of Indian allies. Discouraged Indians had been 
making their way to Harrison, who granted them amnesty and 
told them to go back to Detroit. 


Ze 


Proctor’s little-army occupied firm ground protected on their 
left by the River Thames and on the right by a large swamp. In 
the middle of this causeway of solid ground was a smaller swamp, 
which divided Proctor’s force. Most of the British troops were 
between the river and the small swamp. Some Indians, with a 
British support, were between the small and large swamps, and 
others were concealed along the edge of the large swamp. 

Accompanied by Cass, Perry and members of his staff, Har- 
rison took his position on the main road near the bank of the 
Thames River, where he could observe the action. His army of 
3,000 present on the field was composed of five Kentucky infan- 
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try brigades under Governor Shelby, Colonel Johnson’s mounted 
regiment and 120 men of the 27th U.S. Infantry. 

The British soldiers knew that Proctor had no heart to fight. 
His apprehensions about his personal safety colored the attitude 
of his entire army. Canadian militiamen confirmed Tecumseh’s 
belief that Proctor would not stay on the battlefield if the Ameri- 
cans attacked with any vigor. The Indian took his station at the 
extreme end of his own line, where the Indians joined the British 
regulars. Apparently he intended to be at hand to prevent Proc- 
tor from fleeing. 

Harrison ordered Governor Shelby to attack Proctor’s left, 
composed of the British troops. Shelby was making his disposi-. 
tions when Harrison learned from a mounted scout that the 
British Army, instead of waiting in close order according to the 
customary infantry practice, was drawn up in open, skirmishing 
formation. The general made a prompt decision which showed 
he had the perception and mental flexibility to appreciate an 
opportunity and make quick use of it. Holding back Shelby, he 
ordered Colonel Johnson to charge the British with his mounted 
regiment. 

When he reported to the Secretary of War on the day follow- 
ing, Harrison explained the change of plan: 


‘The measure was not sanctioned by anything that I had seen 
or heard of, but I was fully convinced that it would succeed. 
The American backwoodsmen ride better in the woods than 
any other people. A musket or rifle is no impediment, they being 
accustomed to carrying them on horseback from their earliest 
youth. I was persuaded, too, that the enemy would be quite 
unprepared for the shock, and that they could not resist it. 


Johnson formed his regiment in two battalions, one of which 
he commanded. The one on the right was commanded by his 
brother, Lieutenant Colonel James Johnson. There was no ques- | 
tion about the courage of the Johnson brothers, who took their 
positions at the head of their troops. The horsemen picked their 
way through the trees. Colonel Johnson perceived that the front 
on which he was to charge the British was too narrow for his 
entire regiment. He assigned his brother James to the attack on 
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the British and directed his own battalion to the left of the small 
swamp, where were the Indians and their British supports. When 
Johnson’s men were in position a bugle note sounded through the 
timber. It sent its echoes back to Harrison’s party and Shelby’s 
foot soldiers, and across the lines to the nervous Proctor. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Johnson’s men let out a loud shout, 
“Remember the Raisin! Remember the River Raisin! ” Emerging 
from the trees, they dashed on the British soldiers and pushed the 
first line back on the second thirty yards in the rear." Then they 
charged the second line impetuously. Some of them pushed back 
the British flanks. The British line broke. Johnson’s riders got 
to their rear. Fifty British regulars of the 41st Regiment, the 
proud conquerors of Detroit, cut their way out. Six hundred 
surrendered. 

Proctor meanwhile had put his trunks in a carriage and as the 
attack was delivered he fled from the field. He was taking no 
chances. Pursued hotly by some of Johnson’s troopers, Proctor 
had to abandon his carriage and trunks.* He managed to escape 
with his person and reach Burlington. How the Americans re- 
garded him is suggested by the remark of Governor Simon Sny- 
der of Pennsylvania, who made reference to the Indians and “the 
still more savage Proctor.” After the Thames battle Proctor had 
no standing with his fellow officers. 

Proctor was court-martialed and found guilty of misconduct 
of the battle, but a generous court acquitted him of the charge 
of personal cowardice, The decision enraged the Prince Regent, 
who reprimanded the court for its “mistaken leniency.” The 
only penalty assessed by the court was that Proctor be publicly 
reprimanded and suspended for six months. The Prince Regent 
ordered the sentence read at the head of every regiment in the 
British service. 

While James Johnson was assaulting the British regulars, 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson assailed the British right. The Indi- 
ans proved more stubborn than Proctor’s regulars. Johnson or- 
ganized a body of twenty intrepid Kentuckians headed by an old 
Indian fighter, Colonel William Whitley, of Crab Orchard, 


Kentucky. He was sixty-four years old and as rugged a soldier 
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as could be found in the Army. His band, intended for advance 
scout duty, was known as the Forlorn Hope. Johnson was with 
them as they rode ahead of the charge against Tecumseh. They 
were met by a heavy volley fired from the cover of the swamp. 
Fifteen of Whitley’s twenty men were killed or mortally 
wounded. Johnson was wounded and bled profusely, but he 
stayed in the saddle. He ordered the remainder of his battalion 
to dismount and advance on foot through the difficult timber. 

Shelby observed the fight and sent an infantry regiment for- 
ward in support of Johnson’s men. With a zeal not found among 
the British troops on the other side of the swamp, Tecumseh’s 
braves charged violently into the Kentuckians. During this fierce 
charge, one of the Indians and Colonel Whitley fired simultane- 
ously at each other and both fell dead almost instantly. Colonel 
Johnson saw an Indian rushing at him with uplifted tomahawk. 
He put a pistol ball through the Indian’s forehead, and fell uncon- 
scious from loss of blood.® 


a 
In this countercharge against the Kentuckians, Tecumseh was 
killed. The circumstances will always remain a mystery. Indians 
contended that he did not die. Later on they often, at night, 
heard his voice in the wind on the prairies. It was the belief of 
many of his tribe that he was invulnerable to the weapons of the 
whites. When in 1814 Indians assembled at Greenville, Ohio, for 
a new treaty marking the end of hostilities, warriors who had 
been at the Thames were asked what had happened to Tecumseh. 
They pointed their arms upward and said simply, “Gone.” *° 
But Tecumseh did-die on the Thames battlefield. For years 
participants in the battle, historians and early biographers of the 
Shawnee chief debated who had killed him. Eventually the ques- 
tion found its way into politics. A refrain of the 1836 campaign, 
when Richard Mentor Johnson was a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Van Buren ticket, was 
Rumpsey, dumspey, 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh. 
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The assertion did not make a popular issue, but Johnson was 
nonetheless elected. He himself never claimed to be the person 
who shot the Indian chief. He did not know who did.” Although 
the unknown circumstances of Tecumseh’s death are not among 
the major mysteries of history, they do evoke some interesting 
questions. One of them is the question of what happened to his 
body. It was never found or identified.” 

When Tecumseh was a young man he was gone for a year on 
a trip west of the Mississippi. He was probably away so long 
because he broke his leg and the healing was slow. The leg had 
been set imperfectly, and a ridge could be felt at the place of the 
fracture. Dr. Samuel Theobald, of Johnson’s staff, said he went 
over the battlefield on the following morning with a half-breed 
Shawnee, named Anthony Shane, who knew Tecumseh well. 
The doctor could not find ‘Tecumseh’s body. A mutilated Indian 
supposed to be Tecumseh did not have a ridge indicating a frac- 
ture. A British soldier named Clarke, who had lain on the battle- 
field mortally wounded, told one of Johnson’s captains the 
Indians carried off their chief’s body. Chief Black Hawk also 
said ‘Tecumseh’s body was taken by the Indians. Finally, Har- 
rison’s attitude is fairly conclusive evidence that Tecumseh’s 
body was never found. Harrison walked over the field the morn- 
ing after the battle and viewed the bodies of the slain Indians. 
He could not identify any as T’ecumseh’s, whose appearance he 
knew well. He made no reference to Tecumseh’s death in his 
report. 

Yet Tecumseh died. Shaubena, Tecumseh’s aide, said the chief 
was killed by the pistol shot of Colonel Johnson, when he was 
charging Johnson with his uplifted tomahawk. Edward Egele- 
ston, who wrote the Life of Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet 
in 1878, said it was quite impossible to decide who killed Tecum- 
seh because the contradictory testimony had hopelessly confused — 
the issue: 

His death was not known to the American army for a long 


time. Many mistook the body of a gayly dressed and painted 
warrior for Tecumseh. It is a shameful fact that from this body 
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much of the skin was stripped by some American frontier men, 
who had become as barbarous as the savages. 


Lewis Collins, in his History of Kentucky, went over the 
accounts and reached this confusing decision: “Colonel Johnson 
did not kill Tecumseh, David King might have done it, but Colo- 
nel Whitley probably did kill him.” * 

Tecumseh’s early biographer, Drake, had no doubt about the 
mutilation of the chief’s body, although he did say Tecumseh 
entered the battle wearing plain deerskin. After quoting the 
British historian James’s statement that Tecumseh’s body was 
flayed, Drake continued: 


We fear there is too much truth in this statement. It is con- 
firmed by the testimony of several American officers and pri- 
vates, who were in the battle of the Thames. It is painful to make 
an admission of this kind, but truth forbids the suppression of a 
fact, when fairly established, however revolting to the feelings 
of humanity, or degrading to a people. . . . That it was the act 
of a few vulgar and brutish individuals is, we think, just as cer- 
tain, as that the great mass of the army was shocked at its 
perpetration.* 


Drake expressed regret that the names of the soldiers who 
mutilated the body had not been preserved. 

Razor strops presumed to have been made of Tecumseh’s skin 
began to appear. According to an account reaching London, one 
of them was exhibited by Clay in the lobby of the Capitol in 
Washington. 

N. B. Wood, one of Tecumseh’s biographers, said he had been 
told by Dr. William A. Moore, who had served in the Kentucky 
legislature, that he had seen a razor strop made from the skin 
that covered Tecumseh’s backbone. Wood himself thought 
Tecumseh’s body was unharmed, but that another Indian mis- 
taken for him was scalped and flayed. Black Hawk maintained 
that it was not Tecumseh’s body from which the soldiers cut the 
strip of skin, but the body of a Potawatomi chief. The soldiers 
thought they were flaying Tecumseh. 

The weight of the evidence is that Tecumseh’s body never 
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came into the possession of the whites, but was recovered by his 
followers as darkness settled over the field. The wonder was that 
the body of his companion and brother-in-law, Wasegoboah, was 
not taken also. He was the husband of Tecumapease, the sister 
who had reared Tecumseh. Wasegoboah served at ‘Tecumseh’s 
side from the beginning and accompanied him on all his journeys, 
even the last. 

Whatever may have been the disposition of his body, Tecum- 
seh lies in an unmarked grave. Had he chosen the place, it would 
have been along the Wabash. Perhaps he did not need a grave. 
He lived in the legends of the prairies and the memories of the 
Indians on the westward migrations, and eventually in the hearts 
and sympathies of the very whites he fought so unrelentingly. 
The British government honored his memory and the Prince 
Regent settled a pension on his son. The greatest tribute that 
I have encountered is a letter published in the Indiana Sentinel, 
of Vincennes, on December 2, 1820. At that time the state was 
laying out its new capital city in the wilderness of central Indi- 
ana. Che correspondent proposed to the legislature that in honor 
of this greatest of the Indian chiefs the city be named ‘Tecumseh 
instead of Indianapolis. 


It is true he was our enemy. He saw his soil alienating and his 
kindred perishing, and we, intrusive strangers, cannot charge him 
with his hatred. His enmity was love of country. His hostility 
was the brightest patriotism; such patriotism as we are all proud 
of; such patriotism as has immortalized the name of Washington. 

. Every school boy in the Union now knows that Tecumseh 
was a great man. He was truly great—and his greatness was his 
own, unassisted by science or the aids of education. As a states- 
man, a warrior and a patriot, take him for all in all, we shall not 
look upon his like again. 

He was no barbarian, with brutish passions and with appetites 
merely animal. His mind had not the culture of civilization but 
it was strong in native excellence, and was admirably, fitted for 
the station which was assigned him by his Maker. He had all the 
virtues, without one of the vices, which are conspicuous in our 
societies. His name, when pronounced in future generations, will 
bring to remembrance all that is great, all that is glorious, and all 
that is worthy of the imitation of posterity.’ 
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With Tecumseh died, never to rise again, the cause for an 
Indian republic in the heart of America. Tecumseh had hoped to 
see a free tribe hunting across the vast expanses of communal 
land. But Jefferson’s vision of red husbandmen tilling the soil 
was that which was realized. In 1854, after Tecumseh’s people 
had migrated to the Indian Territory, Henry Harvey, missionary 
and historian of the Shawnee, visited them. He wrote: 


They have smoke-houses, stables, corn-cribs and other out- 
buildings. They have a good supply of horses, cattle, hogs and 
some sheep. They have many farm wagons and work oxen—some 
carriages and buggies, and are generally well supplied with farm- 
ing implements, and know how to use them. They raise an abun- 
dance of corn and oats, and some wheat. Their houses are gen- 
erally very neat. . . . There are a number of very good mechan- 
ics among the younger class. 


Harvey found that in their territory between the Blue and 
Osage rivers a “view is presented on both hands, of good dwell- 
ings, handsome farms, and fine herds of cattle and horses grazing 
on rich prairies, and beautiful fields of grain sown, planted and 
cultivated by the Indians themselves.” 

What the misionary saw is what Jefferson had dreamed of for 
the Indians. But it did not tell the full story. The great tribe of 
stately Shawnee, who in 1811 “had submitted to no system 
of laws and were strangers to all coercion,” who had possessed 
one town of 4,000 inhabitants and ruled over many others and 
vast prairies as well, had almost passed away. The tribe was re- 
duced to 900 members, including a score of adopted whites. As 
hunters over large areas they might have survived. But civiliza- 
tion had found them in its pathway and had crushed them in its 
inexorable march.” 


4. 

After the loss of their leader at the Battle of the Thames, the 
Indians fled into the forest. As an American detachment moved 
into the Moravian Town some of the squaws threw their chil- 
dren into the river and drowned them, then fled into the woods.** 

During his pursuit of Proctor and at the Thames Harrison 
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captured 5,000 stand of small arms and six cannon. Three of 
these guns had been captured from Burgoyne in 1777, then lost 
by Hull when he surrendered Detroit. The British loss at the 
battle was eighteen killed, twenty-six wounded and 600 pris- 
oners. The Indian loss could not be calculated. Only thirty-three 
Indian bodies were counted on the field. Harrison’s own loss, 
with but one regiment engaged, was trifling. 

Harrison reported, “In one minute the contest in front of us 
was over.” He said that “veterans could not have manifested 
more firmness than Johnson’s troops.” 

His praise of Shelby’s service was lavish: 


I am at a loss to mention that of Governor Shelby, being con- 
vinced that no eulogies of mine can reach his merits. The Gov- 
ernor of an independent state, greatly my superior in years, in 
experience and in military character, he placed himself under my 
command, and was not more remarkable for his zeal and activity 
than for the promptitude and cheerfulness with which he obeyed 
my orders. 


En route home to Kentucky, Governor Shelby’s soldiers 
stopped at Frenchtown to bury the bones of the Kentucky sol- 
diers killed in the massacre of the River Raisin ten months earlier. 

Apart from the recapture of Michilimackinac, which had to be 
deferred because of the early appearance of snow, the Battle 
of the Thames ended the war in the Northwest. The Indian 
tribes sued for peace. Large numbers crowded into Detroit to 
seek food and to live off the scraps from the army mess and the 
slaughterhouse offal.** General Harrison appointed General Cass 
military governor of Michigan Territory”? and most of his army 
went home. He took McArthur’s brigade to Buffalo but Secre- 
tary Armstrong detached it to serve under Wilkinson. 

The National Inteligencer, exulting over Harrison’s victory, 
found itself “at a loss for words to convey our feelings.” It de- 
clared that on the Northern frontier the “British have waged war 
against us with a barbarity that nothing in history surpasses.” ** 

Langdon Cheves, no doubt understanding Harrison’s fondness 
for Latin authors and Roman precedents, exclaimed to the 
House: “The victory of Harrison was such as would have se- 
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cured to a Roman general, in the best days of the Republic, the 
honors of a triumph.” 

At Buffalo, Harrison, on his way to Washington, wrote a let- 
ter to the British general, Vincent: 


Use, I pray you, your authority and influence to stop the 
dreadful effusion of innocent blood which proceeds from the 
employment of those savage monsters, whose aid, as must now 
be discovered, 1s so little to be depended on when most wanted, 
and which can have so trifling an effect on the issue of the war. 


Harrison journeyed by way of Sackets Harbor to New York, 
where virtually the entire city turned out to welcome the victor 
of the West. He went on to Philadelphia, where the ovation was 
repeated, and finally reached Washington. But he was still not 
in the good graces of the Madison administration. Armstrong, 
who was building up his own Army organization, did not fit 
Harrison into the main theme of his picture. He assigned him to 
the command of the Cincinnati area, a quiet sector remote from 
any prospect of fighting. It was nothing less than an insult to a 
general who had won the only victory of the war achieved by 
an American army on land, but Harrison accepted it quietly. 

He carried to his new post letters more cherished than any- 
thing that could have been written by Secretary Armstrong. 
Perry had written: “Yes, my dear friend, I expect to hail you as 
the chief who is to redeem the honor of our arms in the north.” 
In Albany McArthur heard the comments of the soldiers and 
wrote: “You, sir, stand the highest with the militia of this state 
of any general in the service and I am confident that no man can 
fight them to so great an advantage.” 

One slight Harrison could not overlook. When he saw that 
the War Department had given a subordinate a separate com- 
mand, he sent his resignation to the Secretary of War and wrote 
President Madison a letter of explanation. Governor Shelby hur- 
ried a protest to Washington. Madison had gone to Montpelier 
and Armstrong accepted the resignation in the President’s ab- 
sence. When Madison returned Harrison’s severance was an 
accomplished fact and Madison did not interfere. 

Perhaps the President thought the country would do better 
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with campaigns not quite so drawn out as Harrison’s had been 
in Ohio. Although he had described Harrison’s victory as “sig- 
nally honorable,” Madison must have believed, because of an 
incident of Harrison’s stay in Washington, that the general was 
not sufficiently diligent in his response to orders. 

Mrs. Madison had given a tea at the President’s mansion for 
a group of “highly connected ladies” and had invited Harrison. 
She told the President the general would come because she had 
commanded him. Mr. Madison said as positively that Harrison 
would not be present because he had received his orders and had 
left Washington that morning. “He must be some twenty or 
thirty miles away on his way west,” the President added. 

“But he is too gallant to disobey me,” Mrs. Madison replied. 

“We shall soon see whose orders he obeys,” President Madison 
stated with assurance. | 

A few minutes later General Harrison and his aides appeared 
in full military dress and not in any manner prepared for a jour- 
ney to Cincinnati. Harrison’s attendance could scarcely have 
pleased the commander in chief who was looking for speed in 
the service.” 


Ce | 

The Battle of the Thames, with Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
gave the United States undisputed dominance in the Northwest. 
Northern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and the territory of the pres- 
ent states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota returned to 
American control. 

Harrison had always dreamed of the greatness America would 
achieve through possession of the Northwest, but even he could 
not envision that this very region, marked off by Little Turtle, 
clamed by Tecumseh and surrendered reluctantly by Great 
Britain at the peace conferences, both after 1783 and in 1814, . 
was to become the greatest industrial region in the history of the 
world. He could not know it would become the meeting place, 
by easy transportation, of fuel, ore, food and a resourceful 
people. He could not imagine the great cities of Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and many others which would rise 
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within a century and whose products would find their way into re- 
mote forests and deserts and every habitable area. Nor could he 
foresee the miles of open-hearth furnaces stretching along the 
south Lake Michigan shore; the great iron deposits of the Mesabi 
Range; the provinces of orchards; the empires of wheat and corn- 
fields that give the territory the name “breadbasket of the 
world.” It was, indeed, a section worth possessing. It has nearly 
fulfilled John Randolph’s complaint that the United States was 
the only country in the world which acquired new territory 
“not to rule, but to be ruled by.” 
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1Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, 1789-1897, edited by James Richardson, I, 504-505. Because Congress was 
in executive session, the message delivered June 1 was not released for pub- 
lication until after the declaration of war. It was published in the New York 
newspapers of June 22, 1812. The Post dropped most of its advertising to 
make room for it. 

7A.C. Buell, A History of Andrew Jackson, 1, 247-251; Marquis James, 
Andrew Jackson: The Border Captain, pp. 151-152. 

*P, Perkins to Jackson, July 5, 1812, Library of Congress; cited in Marquis 
James, p. 152. 

‘Jackson proclamation dated Hermitage, March 7, 1812; cited in Marquis 
James, pp. 149-150. 

® National Intelligencer, June 20, 1812. The distance as calculated by the 
1812 route was 1,500 miles. 
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He’s a bad man, an imposter, a creature of wicked schemes. I wouldn’t speak 
to him, but, by God, I love him.” George Stimpson, A Book About American 
Politics, p. 69. 

7On June 20, 1812, Richard Rush, comptroller, wrote to his father, Benjamin 
Rush, the distinguished Philadelphia physician: “[Madison] visited in person— 
a thing never known before—all the offices of the departments of war and 
the navy, stimulating everything in a manner worthy of a little commander-in- 
chief, with his little round hat and huge cockade.” Rush Mss.; cited in Henry 
Adams, A History of the United States of America, V1, 229. 

*Republished by New York Spectator, June 6, 1812. The Spectator included 
an answer from Nicholas Pedrose; hairdresser, who said, “You had better take 
care of your liberty of de press; it was made for de use of good Republicans.” 

° June 20, 1812. 

> June 24, 1812. 

“Republished by the Spectator, June 10, 1812, after the war resolution had 
passed the House, but before final action had been taken by the Senate. 

12 National Intelligencer, July 6, 1812. 

48 The reasons nearly all Canadian border points had information ahead of 


the Americans are discussed in a note to Chapter Seven of this book. Astor's 
loyalty to his adopted country was in no manner questioned. Although he 
opposed the war, he supported it staunchly by subscribing to the war loans. 
Apparently numerous messengers left Albany as quickly as the war news was 
received there. The Commercial Advertiser, July 8, 1812, said one of the 
couriers was supposed to have been sent by the British minister. “The man 
returned on the western stage .. . and was immediately arrested under sus- 
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* Commercial Advertiser, June 16, 1812. 

TUNG, 20, 1802. 

"The New York newspapers continued their attack on Gallatin’s loan policy. 
The Evening Post, July 9, 1812, said: “We have the pleasure to state that the 
subscription books of the corporation loan of $600,000 at 6 per cent, which 
was opened this morning, was filled in a few hours. Look at this Mr. Gallatin. 
Look and learn that when people have confidence in the borrower, there is 
no difficulty in finding a lender. But who could be expected to lend their 
money where there were no funds provided for redemption, or where the 
redemption might be tendered in paper money, a Treasury Bill as it is called: 
which no bank will receive and which will experience a rapid depreciation as 
soon as it begins in forced circulation. 


“Before him goes his funeral pall, 
His grave stands dug to wait his fall.” 


Gallatin at this stage was the main target of the opposition’s attack. The New 
York Post, October 10, 1812, recalled that he had been elected to the Senate 
in 1794 but had been refused a seat on the ground that he had not been natu- 
ralized. “Query,” said the Post. “At what period since, and in which of the 
States, has Mr. Gallatin been naturalized? An answer to this question would 
be very satisfactory to numbers of Americans, who entertain serious doubts of 
the fact.” Gallatin had been naturalized in 1794 and the Senate opposition was 
technical because he had not then been a citizen for the nine years required by 
the Constitution. 

*® July 18, 1812. 

* Republished by Commercial Advertiser, July 22, 1812. To this alarm was 
added a story in the New York Spectator, June 23, 1812, that a French squad- 
ron of three ships of the line and seven frigates was bringing 2,000 active 
French officers to take commands in the United States Army. 

Equally groundless, but as unsettling to American morale, was the report 
emanating from the Alexandria, Virginia, Gazette, which the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser copied in its July 6 issue. The report concerned General 
Moreau, the victor of the Battle of Hohenlinden and a refugee from Napoleon. 
Moreau had been living quietly in the United States for many years. The 
Gazette said he had Nisired Washington after the declaration of war and had 
obtained orders to accompany the mene Army to Canada “and perhaps 
occasionally afford assistance to Granny Dearborn.” The Commercial Adver- 
tiser later made a correction saying Moreau had not visited Washington. 

® The name “Granny” as applied to Dearborn was used commonly by the 
troops and by the newspapers. It is supposed to have originated with Andrew 
Jackson when Dearborn was Secretary of War under Jefferson. 

™ May 8, 1812. 

™ July “18; 1812: 

S Sy 11 S02, 

* Cited in Charles Jared Ingersoll, Historical Sketch of the Second War be- 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain, \, 47. Ingersoll gives the 
Adams letter, in which the former President also aa “Tt is utterly incompre- 
hensible to me, that a rational, a social or a moral creature can say the war 
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is unjust, how it can be said to be unnecessary is very mysterious. I have 
thought it both just and necessary for five or six years. How it can be said to 
be unexpected is another wonder.” 

* The story of John Irvin, at times spelled “Ervin” in the press, is told by 
the Evening Post and other New York papers of June 27, 1812. It was this 
incident which caused Sir James Lucas Yeo, then in the West Indies, to have 
a challenge inserted in the Democratic Press of Philadelphia. Yeo said: “A 
passenger of the Brig Lyon, from Havana to New York, captured by the 
frigate Southampton, Sir James Yeo commander, is requested by Sir James Yeo 
to present his compliments to Captain [David] Porter, commander of the 
American frigate Essex—would be glad to have a téte-a-téte any where be- 
tween the Capes of Delaware and the Havana, [sic] where he would have the 
pleasure to break his own sword over his damned head, and put him down 
forward in irons.” 

Porter replied at once: “Captain Porter, of the United States frigate Essex, 
presents his compliments to Sir James Yeo, commanding H. B. M’s frigate 
Southampton, and accepts with pleasure his polite invitation. If agreeable to 
Sir James, Captain Porter would prefer meeting near the Delaware, where 
Captain P. pledges his honor to Sir James that no other American vessel shall 
interrupt their téte-a-téte. The Essex may be known by a flag bearing the 
Motto FREE TRADE AND SAILORS RIGHTS, and when that is struck to the Southamp- 
ton Captain P. will deserve the treatment promised by Sir James.” The chal- 
lenge attracted much attention but the meeting never occurred. During most 
of the war Yeo commanded the British on Lake Ontario. Lossing, pp. 440-441. 

* This was explained by Madison himself when he later wrote: “Had the 
French emperor not been broken down, as he was to a degree at variance 
with all probability and which no human sagacity could anticipate, can it be 
doubted that Great Britain would have been constrained by her own situation 
and the demands of her allies to listen to our reasonable terms of reconciliation? 
The moment chosen for war would therefore have been well chosen, if chosen 
with a reference to the French expedition against Russia; and although not so 
chosen, the coincidence between the war and expedition promised at the time 
to be as favorable as it was fortuitous.” Madison to Wheaton, February 26, 
1827. Writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, III, 553; cited in 
Henry Adams, History, V1, 265-266. 

7 Canning in an address delivered in Parliament December 12, 1826, took 
credit for the liberation of Spanish America. He said, “I resolved that if 
France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies. I called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” En. Brit. 

8 While much newspaper opinion considered French pressure the main 
cause of the war, the New York Evening Post emphasized strongly that Con- 
gress was not in touch with public sentiment. Its editor inveighed against 
absenteeism: “Scarcely a day passes but brings along one of our members of 
Congress on his way home. Is this a time, I ask, for northern members to 
abandon their seats and go home? But their private affairs, their conveniences, 
require their presence. | know it, but if, in the meantime, the Kentucky hot- 
heads they have left in possession of Congress, should involve us in war, 
would they not severely blame themselves? ... 
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“Had there been from the beginning of the session a bold, able and vigorous 
opposition to an English war, incessantly kept up, in both houses of Congress, 
I venture to say the public mind would have been still more determined and 
unanimous than it is, not to submit to this self destructive measure.” May 16, 
1812. 

After the House had voted for war, the Post asserted: “Nine tenths of the 
people, if their votes could be fairly taken, would be against war. Whether 
they [Congress] are deplorably ignorant, or wilfully blind, is not for us to 
determine. That they are one or the other is evident, and let it be which it 
will, the disastrous consequences to the country will probably be the same.” 
June 15, 1812. 

When the war had begun, the Post said: “For the government of a country, 
without armies, navies, fortifications, money or credit, and in direct contradic- 
tion of the voice of the people, to declare war against a power which is able 
in a few months time to sweep from the ocean millions of property belonging 
to the people of that country, is an act of impudence, not to say wickedness, 
such as, perhaps, was never before known since civil government was estab- 
lished.” June 20, 1812. 


Chapter Two—THE WAR HAWKS 


*The figure of how many new faces appeared in the House as a result of 
the 1810 election has been given variously. I checked the House membership 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Congresses and found sixty-one new members 
in the Twelfth Congress. The figure includes members who may have served 
in earlier Congresses but were not members of the Eleventh. 

* The term originated from a pencil cartoon drawn by the eminent painter 
Gilbert Stuart, who saw in the office of the Boston Centinel the map of a new 
district running from the towns of Marblehead and Chelsea to Salisbury. The 
district was in the general form of a salamander, and Stuart said it looked 
like a monstrous animal. The Centinel editor, Russell, coined the term Gerry- 
mander. Cf. Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, p. 211, 
for a reproduction of the cartoon. 

*Follett says Macon served as Speaker during a period of “extraordinary 
subserviency of Congress to the President, a subserviency shown by no suc- 
ceeding Congress in our history.” A man of the highest personal integrity, 
Macon was a devoted but relatively simple follower of Jefferson. Mary Parker 
Follett, The Speaker of the House of Representatives, p. 68. | 

“Randolph described this incident in a speech in the House. It is referred 
to in Randolph biographies. Cf. James Parton, Famous Americans of Recent 
Times, p. 189. 

*Randolph was descended, the seventh in line, from the Indian princess, 
Pocahontas. 

* Parton, Famous Americans, p. 198. 

“Clay was born on April 12, 1777, and entered the Senate November 19, 
1806, succeeding John Adair, who resigned near the close of his term. Clay 
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was journeying to Washington to present a case to the Supreme Court and 
accepted the Senate assignment as incidental. 

*O. H. Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches, p. 374. 

° Ibid. 

® Clay, advising a later Speaker, Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, on 
rulings from the chair, said, “Decide quickly and never give the reasons for 
your decisions. The House will sustain your decisions, but there will always 
be men to cavil and quarrel over your reasons.” Cited in Follett, p. 72. Follett 
described the Congress during which Clay was absent as a peace commis- 
sioner in Europe, in 1814, as “notably incompetent,” and contrasted it with 
the session after Clay’s return, “the most active Congress that ever sat in 
Washington.” P. 77. 

“Entry in diary, March 9, 1821. Cited in Stimpson, American Politics, p. 68. 

New Jersey in 1801 and Pennsylvania in 1810 passed laws prohibiting Brit- 
ish citations after 1776. Cf. John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the 
United States from the Revolution to the Civil War, Ill, 417-418. 

SO iti eomith, p12 3. 

“Cited in Carl Schurz, Henry Clay, p. 50. 

* The Kentucky Live Stock Improvement Association dedicated a plaque on 
the lawn at Ashland, Clay’s home in Lexington, Kentucky, honoring him for 
this action. One of his principal interests was animal husbandry. 

~O> He smith; p. 374: 

“ibid... p. 375: 

iGo son wrote Madison April 26, 1798: “At present the war hawks talk 
of septemberizing, deportation and the examples for quelling sedition set by 
the French executive.” Again, on June 21, 1798, he wrote Madison about the 
departure of George Logan for France to develop a better understanding be- 
tween the two countries. Logan was making a mystery of his trip, and Jeffer- 
son said, “This was seized by the war hawks and given out as a secret mission.” 
Cited in Stimpson, American Politics, p. 55. 

* Ingersoll, I, 58. 

* Clay called Lowndes “the wisest man I ever knew.” It pias Lowndes who 
first used the phrase, PTO quoted, that the Presidency is “an office neither 
to be sought nor declined.” Both cited in Stimpson, American Politics, p. 396. 
He died on shipboard and was buried at sea, on a trip suggested because of 
his failing health. He ranks in the small number of debt-payers among the 
many debt-acquirers in the nation’s life. 

™ Grundy, a native of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, who removed to Tennessee, 
served later in the Senate and as attorney general under President Van Buren. 


Chapter Three—ORDERS AND EDICTS 


1Impressments are discussed fully in Chapter Six of this work. 

@It was not until a century later, at the Conference of London in 1908, that 
serious effort was made to codify the laws of naval warfare. As late as 1854, 
when the Crimean War was being fought, Great Britain and France held 
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directly opposing views on neutral goods. England confiscated the goods of 
an enemy carried in a neutral ship, while France let such commodities go free. 
En. Brit. 

®The “Rule of 1756” was a means by which Great Britain might check the 
growth of the American merchant marine. The principle of Frederick the 
Great to which the United States subscribed was: “The goods of an enemy 
cannot be taken from on board the ships of a friend.” A closely reasoned 
defense of the “Rule of 1756,” written by Lord Sheffield, entitled “Orders in 
Council and the American Embargo,” was reviewed by the Quarterly Review, 
VII (March 1812), 1-34. Lord Sheffield insisted that the principle was employed 
in 1713 and was at least a century old. Madison contended it was first intro- 
duced in 1756 and had no pretense of being an ancient rule. 

‘Winthrop Lippett Marvin, The American Merchant Marine: Its History 
and Romance from 1620-1902, p. 120. 

*The figures of the Maritime Commission, United States Department of , 
Commerce, showed that in 1939, the United States had a merchant fleet of 
8,125,000 gross tons, which was a ton of shipping per every 16.3 persons in 
the country. In 1950, the United States had a merchant fleet of 25,793,000 gross 
tons, or a ton of shipping for every 5.8 persons. In 1812, the ratio was a ton 
of shipping for every 7.4 persons. The merchant fleet sank so low that there 
was only one ton per 92.6 persons in 1900. 

®A. T. Mahan, Sea Power in Its Relation to the War of 1812, I, 202. 

* The major contribution to the public made by General James Wilkinson, 
whose service is described in later chapters of this book, was a statement on 
Jefferson’s policies that revealed an understanding few military men have 
shared. He wrote: “Nor is the government of these states (1 thank Almighty 
God for it) framed for the purposes of war. The rightful and necessary pub- 
licity of republican deliberations and the dilatory proceedings of popular 
assemblies forbid the prompt, secret, sudden blow, which constitutes the life 
and soul of war; it is congenial with despotism only: The sagacious Jefferson 
carefully surveyed these obstacles and wisely and virtuously preferred negotia- 
tions regardless of public clamour.” James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My Own 
Times, I, 466. 

* Messages, pp. 481-482. (Italics mine. 6.1.) 

° Washington said: “Mr. Monroe was cajoled, flattered, and made to believe 
strange things. In return he did, or was disposed to do, whatever was pleasing 
to that nation [France], reluctantly urging the rights of his own.” Cited in 
Daniel C. Gilman, James Monroe, p. 67. 

* Stimpson, American Politics, p. 455. 

= LOd., 200; 

“The Federalists stressed the point that when Madison saw a continuation 
of the French depredations and seizures, he should have admitted his mistake 
in trusting Napoleon and restored Great Britain and France to the same status. 
That, naturally, was the opinion entertained in Great Britain. Federalists main- 
tained that the President was pledged to a statement that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees were repealed, and should have issued a correction when he learned 
they were not. On both sides of the Atlantic he was termed a dupe, an imbecile, 
war maker, creature of autocracy. The London Times’s scornful explanation 
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was that he wanted Napoleon to give him a title: “Doubtless he expected to 
be named Prince of the Potomack.” 


Chapter Four—“CANADA! CANADA! CANADA!” 


* Admiral Sir Home Popham, who captured the Cape of Good Hope colony 
for Britain in January 1806, attacked Buenos Aires in June of that year. The 
army, commanded by General William C. Beresford, easily took the city. 
Beresford held it until August, when the Spanish colonists attacked him and 
after three days of fighting forced his surrender. The expedition damaged the 
prestige of the “Ministry of All Talents” because it employed soldiers who 
could scarcely be spared from Europe. It and a later expedition against Monte- 
video, also abortive, disclosed to Americans that Great Britain aspired to con- 
trol more territory in the Western Hemisphere. 

* Cited in National Intelligencer, June 7, 1812. 

* Burwell first, in 1809, suggested that if the peace were broken, the taking 
of Canada would be a collateral advantage. Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 1 
Sess., 1283; cited in Julius Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, p. 35. 

* Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 457, 458; Julius Pratt, De see 

* Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 426; Julius Pratt, p. 51. 

* Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 657; Julius Pratt, p. 52. 

"Clay attracted national attention during his short, earlier service in the 
Senate by advocating the capture of Canada. “No man in the nation,” he said, 
“wants peace more than I, but I prefer the troubled ocean of war, demanded 
by the honor and independence of this country, with all its calamities and 
desolation, to the tranquil and putrescent pool of ignominious Neacc. ee ne: 
conquest of Canada is in our power. I trust I shall not be deemed presump- 
tuous when I state that I verily believe that the militia of Kentucky are alone: 
competent to place Montreal and Upper Canada at your feet.” Cited in Julius 
Pratt, p. 40. He made many statements of the same purport. 

* Hezekiah Niles began to publish his sprightly Weekly Register in Balti- 
more on September 5, 1811. He had been a printer in Philadelphia. While it 
expressed positive opinions and was influential in Washington, the Register did 
not give so much news coverage as such daily New York newspapers as the 
Commercial Advertiser, Evening Post, or the National Intelligencer published 
in Washington. It has received, comparatively, much more attention as a ready 
reference for the War of 1812 period than it did in its own day, although it 
built up in time a circulation of about 10,000. It did have the advantage of a 
Washington circulation, which the New York and Philadelphia newspapers did 
not enjoy, and on occasions it stirred action in Congress. Niles was a rotund, 
stooped man who used snuff excessively and later became the boon companion 
of Henry Clay in the fight for high tariffs. The Register survived until the 
middle 1830s. In these notes it is referred to variously by bound volume number 
or by date of single issue. 

* Randolph, a student of the classics, made a speech in the House in 1806 
announcing he was no longer a Republican but belonged to the third party, 
being a tertium quid, or third something. The Quids, taking their name from 
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Randolph’s speech, opposed Madison in 1808 and formed a national movement, 
which included Nathanial Macon of North Carolina, Governor Morgan Lewis 
of New York and prominent Republicans. John Quincy Adams in 1808, then 
a senator, mentioned the Quids as “the Virginia or Randolph minority.” Ran- 
dolph is supposed to have obtained the term from the Greek philosopher 
Pythagoras, who referred to “a third thing, which shall be nameless.” Stimp- 
son, American Politics, p. 51. 

*° Lossing, p. 215. 

* National Intelligencer, January 14, 1812. 

 [bid., January 16, 1812. 

* Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 533; cited in Julius Pratt, p. 143. 

* National Intelligencer, January 2, 1812. 

** Tbid., January 4, 1812. 

6 Ibid., January 2, 1812. 


Chapter Five—MADISON YIELDS 


*Poker, played extensively in Washington over many decades, came to the 
United States by way of New Orleans and is supposed to have got its name 
from the French poque. The game was not played with a full deck until 1830 
and the draw was introduced during the War between the States. En. Brit. 

* The Indian outbreaks which led to the demand by Western districts for 
war are discussed fully in Chapter Seven of this book. 

® Quincy grouped Madison with Gallatin, Monroe and Armstrong as ene- 
mies of Washington and said he owed his success to opposition of Washington. 
The charge was included in a roundup condemnation Quincy delivered on the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of Washington’s inauguration in April 1813, in Bos- 
ton, widely quoted in the newspapers. 

* John Frost says Madison told Barbour that for months together he allowed 
himself only three hours’ sleep a night. The rigorous schedule impaired his 
health for many years after he left college. John Frost, Presidents of the 
United States from Washington to Cleveland, p. 92. 

6 Paul Wilstach, Patriots off their Pedestals, p. 231. Madison had no cause to 
feel sensitive about his military service. He enlisted in 1775 in the Orange 
County, Virginia, Independent Company and spent several months training, 
but proved too frail for the marches and maneuvers. Stimpson,- American 
Politics, p. 451. 

°Frost says many of Madison’s constituents doubted that he had the capacity 
to speak in public, but his reticence was actually due to respect for older 
members. Frost, p. 93. | 

7A. J. Stansbury, Reminiscences of Public Men; Frost, p. 116. Frost de- 
scribes Madison’s countenance as having an expression of “mingled mildness, 
dignity and intelligence.” His hair had receded so that he was almost bald at 
some points, but he wore his hair powdered. 

Margaret Bayard Smith described Madison in later years: “His little, blue 
eyes sparkled like stars from under his bushy gray eye-brows and amidst the 
wrinkles of his poor, thin face.” She found that while he was silent with stran- 
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gers, his conversation with friends was “a stream of history . . . so rich in senti- 
ment and facts, so enlivened by anecdotes and epigramatic [sic] remarks.” 
Cited in DAB. 

®Richard W. Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents from Washing- 
ton to Lincoln, p. 66. 

° Wilstach, p. 229. 

10 Advertisement in National Intelligencer, July 1, 1813. 

4 Horses appear to have been Madison’s single extravagance. He gave free- 
dom to Dolley in all her whims, which only occasionally turned to finery. The 
picture of Madison being oppressed by the crowds at his inaugural ball is in 
sharp contrast with that of Dolley on this occasion. She wore her familiar 
turban, but with a bird of paradise plume, and a gown of yellow velvet. Her 
neck and arms were draped with pearls. Mary Caroline Crawford, Romantic 
Days in the Early Republic, p. 182. 

Wilstach gives quotations from Madison which show an introspection not 
ordinarily evident in his conduct. Just after his graduation from Princeton he 
wrote from his father’s house: “I am dull and infirm and do not expect a 
long or healthy life.” He surprised himself by attaining the age of eighty-five. 
Late in life he wrote a friend: “Having outlived so many of my contempo- 
raries, I ought not to forget that I may be thought to have outlived myself.” 
Wilstach, pp. 215, 240. 

Paul Jennings, A Colored Man’s Reminiscences of James Madison, pp. 16-17. 
This interesting account, here compressed, of the “Father of the Constitution” 
was published in Philadelphia in 1865. After President Madison’s death, Jennings 
bought his freedom from Dolley Madison with $120.00 lent him by Daniel 
Webster, whom he later served as a freedman. 

13 Cf. Statesman’s Manual, 1, 444; Lossing, p. 219. 

*Clay later made and broke Presidents: the former in the case of John 
Quincy Adams, in whose favor he withdrew when the election was thrown 
into the House; the latter in the case of John Tyler, whose influence with 
Whigs he destroyed so that Tyler’s renomination was not even considered. 

51t has been suggested that Madison thought war with England was neces- 
sary and that the War Hawks were pushing him in a direction he had been 
“straining every nerve to reach for years.” Fletcher Pratt, The Heroic Years: 
Fourteen Years of the Republic, pp. 202-204. 

An explanation offered at the time, but rarely referred to in the histories, 
was that Madison went .along with the war party grudgingly, with the hope 
that the War Hawks would not be able to get a war resolution through Con- 
gress, whether or not he supported it. The story was printed in the Washing- 
ton items of the New York Post. According to the Post, the President made 
a careful advance check of the Senate vote and thought the resolution would 
fail in the Senate. He relied, the Post stated, on Gregg and Leib, Revolutionary 
War veterans who were then the two Pennsylvania senators, Giles of Virginia 
and Smith of Maryland, to remain opposed to the resolution. Had they done 
so, it would have been defeated by a vote of seventeen to fifteen. “Conse- 
quently,” the Post said, “he could obtain from the real war party the reputation 
of having heartily espoused the cause, without any risk of incurring the haz- 
ards, the expense and the odium of actual war, for which the country was 
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unprepared.” All four senators abandoned the peace party and supported the 
war resolution, giving it a Senate majority of nineteen to thirteen. 

%° Jefferson recognized during the embargo that the nation was only a step 
removed from war, which he viewed as a last extremity. In his letter to Dr. 
Leib of Philadelphia he said of the embargo: “It 1s true, the time will come 
when we must abandon it. But if this is before the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, we must abandon it only for a state of war. The day is not distant 
when that will be preferable to a longer continuance of the embargo... .” 
Lossing, p. 172. Jefferson’s letter to Madison is here of interest: “I confess 
to you I have seen enough of one war never to wish to see another.” The 
Writings of. Thomas Jefferson, edited by H. A. Washington, IV, 104. 

17’°The Porter committee recommended, in addition to the 10,000 increase of 
the Regular Army, that 50,000 volunteers be accepted; that the President order 
out the militia units required; that American merchant vessels be armed; and 
that all of the Navy vessels fit for service be put into commission. In spirited 
language the committee (then the Foreign Relations, now the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House) denounced British “barbarity” and declared the 
time had come when the national character should be vindicated. The case 
against Great Britain was stated as follows: 

“To sum up, in a word, the great cause of complaint against Great Britain, 
your committee need only say, that the United States, as a sovereign and 
independent power, claim the right to use the ocean, which is the common 
and acknowledged highway of nations, for the purposes of transporting, in 
their own vessels, the products of their own soils and the acquisitions of their 
own industry to a market in the ports of friendly nations, and to bring home, 
in return, such articles as their necessities or convenience may require, always 
regarding the rights of belligerents as defined by the established laws of 
nations. Great Britain, in defiance of this uncontestable right, captured every 
American vessel bound to or returning from a port where her commerce is 
not favored; enslaves our seamen, and, in spite of our remonstrances, perseveres 
in these aggressions. To wrongs so daring in character and so disgraceful in 
their execution, it is impossible that the people of the United States should 
remain indifferent. We must now tamely and quietly submit, or we must 
resist by those means which God has placed within our reach. 

“Your committee would not cast a shade over the American name by the 
expression of a doubt which branch of this alternative will be embraced. The 
occasion is not presented when the national character, misunderstood and 
traduced for a time by foreign and domestic enemies, should be vindicated. 
If we have not rushed to the field of battle like the nations who are led by 
the mad ambition of a single chief in the avarice of a corrupted court, it has 
not proceeded from the fear of war, but from our love of justice and human- 
ity. .. . But we have borne the injury until forebearance has ceased to be a 
virtue. The sovereignty and independence of these states, purchased and 
sanctified by the blood of our fathers, from whom we received them, not for 
ourselves only, but as the inheritance of our posterity, are deliberately and 
systematically violated. And the period has arrived when, in the opinion of 
your committee, it is the sacred duty of Congress to call forth the patriotism 
and resources of the country. By the aid of these, and with the blessings of 
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God, we confidently trust we shall be able to procure that redress which has 
been sought for by justice, by remonstrance, and forebearance in vain.” 

Porter was absent and the report was presented ably to the House by Cal- 
houn. Thomas H. Benton said the report was drawn up by Monroe, thus 
leaving none of the chairman’s imprint on it. Gilman, p. 212. 

8 The naval odds against the Americans were stupendous. The British at the 
beginning of the war had at sea 120 ships of the line, 141 frigates and 421 
other cruisers, mostly smaller than frigates. The total was 682. As of September 
1, 1812, seventy-nine of these were in North American or West Indian waters. 
Three were ships of the line and fifteen were frigates. Including those under 
repair or temporarily laid up, Great Britain had 1,060 warships. 

Contrasted with this great sea power was the little American Navy of six- 
teen ships, only six of which were large frigates. The three largest were 
sister ships of 1,576 tons, the United States, Constitution and President. The 
other large frigates were the Constellation, 1,265 tons, Congress, 1,268 tons; 
and Chesapeake, 1,244 tons. The ship next in strength, a frigate, was the Essex, 
860 tons. Reports on the position of the American ships were made continually 
by the British frigates, called the “eyes of the fleet,” which were supposed to 
know what enemies and potential enemies were doing. 

On February 13, 1812, four months before the declaration of war, the 
London Times informed the British public of the exact strength of the United 
States Navy and the situation of the various vessels. The listing, which was 
in most respects accurate, showed the following: 

At the Rhode Island station, the frigate President, forty-four guns; frigate 
Essex, thirty-two, ship John Adams, twenty; brig Argus, sixteen, all under the 
command of Commodore John Rodgers. 

At Hampton Roads station, the frigate United States, forty-four guns, frigate 
Congress, thirty-six; brig or ship Wasp, sixteen; brig Nautilus, fourteen, under 
Commodore Stephen Decatur. On foreign service, the frigate Constitution, 
forty-four guns; ship Hornet, sixteen. At New Orleans, the brigs Siren, six- 
teen guns, and Viper, ten. At South Carolina station, the brig Vixen, fourteen 
guns; Enterprise, fourteen guns; brig Ornelda, sixteen guns. 

The frigates Chesapeake, Constellation and Adams were stated to be out of 
repair. It would require six months and the expenditure of $480,000 to refit 
them. 

“These,” said the Times, “constitute the whole of the American Navy.” The 
only error in the list was that the brig Ormelda was not in service. 

The London Statesman had an understanding of what Great Britain would 
face in war. In its issue of June 10, 1812, the Statesman said the United States 
had 100,000 seamen, “as good as any in the world,” all of whom could be 
employed against British shipping, and added: “The Americans will be found 
to be a different sort of enemy at sea than the French.” 

2 At the bottom of the book of copies Henry made a certificate of their 
accuracy. That they are exact copies has been challenged. McMaster says 
when laid alongside the originals still preserved in London they are shown to 
be dishonest. McMaster, III, 447. Adams calls them paraphrases. History, V1, 
182. The departures do not appear to have affected the main tenor of the 
letters and certainly would have no bearing on Madison's point that the British 
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government, while pretending friendship, was secretly plotting for a disruption 
of the union. 

*Tt was long assumed that De Crillon must have swindled Henry out of 
most of the $50,000 paid by Monroe. A careful review of the correspondence 
and transactions shows that when Henry departed he left $7,000 in cash with 
De Crillon and gave him an additional $10,500 for checks, bills and securities 
alleged to be collectable in Paris, all of which turned out to be worthless. Thus 
Henry lost only $17,500 of his $50,000. De Crillon obtained an additional $21,000 
from Monroe. The French swindler at first pretended that he wanted nothing. 
“He will accept no pecuniary recompense,” Monroe wrote. “His object is to 
regain the favor of the Emperor.” 

Monroe was disillusioned. De Crillon soon changed his attitude and wanted 
cash. The correspondence shows he gave Monroe receipts for $14,000 he re- 
ceived through the hands of Richard Brent, senator from Virginia, and $7,000 
through Thomas Brent, the senator’s brother. Thus the cost of the Henry 
papers to the United States was $71,000, unless, as is possible, the De Crillon 
payments came from private sources. Nothing in the correspondence indicates 
how the Brents happened to handle the money for Monroe. 

As to the genuine De Crillon, Minister Joel Barlow reported to Monroe as 
follows: “The only son of the late Duke de Crillon is now living in Paris. 
The father, a grandee of Spain, was a captain general and famous for his 
conquest of Minorca and his attack on Gibraltar in 1781 and 1782; was after- 
wards a member of the constituent assembly in France. I knew both father 
and son. The present M. de Crillon sent me word today that he wants to call 
on me to express his indignation at this disgraceful use that has been made of 
his name by this man. According to his account the fellow has swindled him 
out of £1,200 sterling. I hasten to state these things to you to prevent further 
imposition.” 

™ After the war had been in progress about a year the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, May 6, 1813, printed extracts of a London news story of March 
15, 1813, about the arrest of a man believed to be De Crillon. He was picked 
up in Lymington, jailed under the Alien Act, and accused, according to the 
account, of making a tour of England to swindle tradesmen. 

"February 22, 1812. The Times was referring to the report Gallatin sub- 
mitted to Congress on November 22, 1811, just after the opening of the session 
in which he explained the need for more revenues and suggested higher cus- 
toms duties, internal taxes and, in case of war, loans. Congress deferred any 
increase in taxes but authorized an $11,000,000 loan. The means by which the 
war was financed are discussed in Chapter Twenty-two of this book. 

8 John Richard Green, A Short History of the English People, p. 826. 

*In the debate on the Orders on June 16, Lord Brougham quoted the single 
witness as saying, “The people had enough and often had a great’ deal more 
than they had a right to. When they had good wages they had three times 
more than enough.” Brougham continued that the witness dared to say “That 
oatmeal and water are good enough for Englishmen, and that, if they were 
better fed, they would become pampered with luxury, and the frame of 
society would become unhinged.” Robert M’Kerrell replied in the Times that 
he was the individual referred to, but insisted that “The whole of these calam- 
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itous assertions are false and malevolent.” He demanded an explanation, but 
Brougham replied in the Times: “You will take what steps you please in the 
matter, but you can scarcely expect me to give you a statement of what I said 
er to correct anything in the newspapers.” The incident, while seemingly 
trivial, destroyed all defense of the Orders. 


Chapter Six—IMPRESSMENTS 


1 Wages mounted from $8.00 a month at the beginning of the century to 
$24.00 a month during the Orders in Council and decrees, and British sailors 
began to desert. McMaster, III, 242. Wages went even higher and at the time 
Congress was considering legislation to require indemnification of impressed 
sailors, the amount specified in the bill was $30.00 a month. 

?On August 12, 1812, the London Times dealt with Madison’s message of 
June 1. One of the regular contributors, “I.S.,” said under impressments no 
new provocation was cited, but the condition was “one under which Mr. 
Madison has long been content to be passive, and I must presume that he did 
not think such forbearance disgraceful to his country.” He said Britain disa- 
vowed any right to take Americans from American vessels or British subjects 
from ships owned by the American government. 

“LS.” pointed out that the manner of treating emigration of citizens was 
and always had been varied. Athens and Rome permitted emigration while it 
was prohibited by Argos. Some of the late German states allowed it on the 
payment of a fee. It always was prohibited in Russia, China, England and 
France (Edict of Louis IV in 1669). Napoleon also prohibited it. “IS.” said 
that as America engaged British sailors on her ships, she was the first wrong- 
doer and had to abide by the natural consequences of the wrong. “No con- 
sequence can be more reasonable than that she should lose the services of 
the men she has engaged.” 

For a considerable period the British press carried contributions—at times 
learned discourses filled with citations and precedents—on the question of an 
individual’s right to chose allegiance to a new country. As is mentioned later 
in the text, the question was finally settled by the work of George Bancroft, 
the historian and statesman. 

*Lord Sheffield, p. 26. 

“Ibid. 

>The law entitled “An Act for the Relief and Protection of American 
Seamen” did not supply that protection in its operation. Lord Sheffield took 
this position: “It is fair to assume that a seaman found on board an American 
vessel, and not entered on the ‘certified list,” is not an American citizen. In 
such a case, therefore, it is usual for our officers to reclaim him.” Lord Shef- 
field, p. 27. | 

"1Did., Pan 28. 

" Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

Bes 27s 

New York Commercial Advertiser, June 14, 1813. 
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“ Lord Sheffield, p. 28. 

2The summation of the case in the Quarterly Review is as clear a statement 
as may be found, perhaps, of the British position on impressments: “The 
right to search for seamen is precisely of the same nature as that for 
goods contraband of war. It is an instruction, as ancient as the navy itself, 
to the commanders of his Majesty’s ships to search foreign vessels for English 
seamen, and to compel their masters to deliver them up, and pay them their 
wages. Similar instructions have at all times been given by the French to the 
commanders of their ships of war. The practice is perfectly conformable to 
the law of nations. Every sovereign has a right to the service of his subjects; 
but if, on the breaking out of war, these subjects avoid his service, by running 
on board neutral vessels, which perhaps may be employed in aiding the 
enemy, the right would be a dead letter if the power were denied of visiting 
neutral vessels and taking them out wherever found. This right is, and always 
has been, thus exercised by Great Britain.” Pp. 17f. 

“Lord Sheffield, p. 18. 

“The article in the Fredericktown Herald, published when the British 
appeared in the Chesapeake, and copied in the New York Spectator, May 13, 
1813, shows the attitude of many Americans on impressments. The newspaper 
said: “What is the object of this war? And why are American citizens to be 
dragged from their families and business, to the inconveniences of all and 
the ruin of many? The sacrifices are great and ought not to be made but 
for obvious and important considerations. That the protection of British sea- 
men furnish these considerations few we believe will admit, while it must be 
conceded that their protection is now the only ostensible cause of war. How 
well these men merit our protection a striking instance was furnished a few 
days ago in Baltimore. The citizens having fitted out a number of light vessels 
to go in pursuit of the British barges, which were greatly annoying them, the 
sailors were called upon to man these vessels, when they actually refused. 
And great numbers of these men, though holding American protections and 
claiming to be American citizens, assigned as a reason for their refusal that 
they had never been naturalized, and were apprehensive that if taken by the 
enemy they should be treated as deserters. Not one word is said in any of 
the Democratic papers that we have seen about the shameful conduct of these 
men, but had one of them been impressed from an American merchantman, 
it would very soon be heard of from one end of the union to the other.” 

* The attack resulted in the coining of a new Navy term. The more spirited 
officers vowed they would not be “Leopardized.” One of the most pointed 
critics of Barron was young and obscure Oliver Hazard Perry, who said: 
“The utmost spirit prevails throughout the United States in preparing for 
an event which is thought inevitable, and our officers wait with impatience for 
the signal to be given to wipe away the stain which the misconduct of one 
has cast on our flag.” Cited in Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, Life a Oliver 
Hazard Perry, I, 78-79. 

© James Fenimore Cooper, The History of the Navy of the United States 
of America, Il, 110. Cooper, usually sympathetic to the Navy, says that the 
officers were made to suffer for inefficient officialdom, and says: “It may well 
be questioned, if any impartial person, who coolly examines the subject, will 
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not arrive at the conclusion that the real delinquents were never put on their 
trial.” 

* One of the most irritating features about the seizure of merchant ships 
and the impressment of seamen was that British cruisers hovered off New 
York Harbor and, in effect, screened most of the shipping that employed the 
regular lanes. The practice may have been started on solicitation by an 
American. On the reopening of the European war in 1803, the president of 
a New York company writing marine insurance found his company was 
suffering losses from French privateers and petitioned the British consul to 
have a warship stationed off New York to keep the French away. The British 
in June 1804 sent a frigate and a sloop. McMaster, III, 246. 

* Lossing, p. 186n. 

2 This is the general attitude of articles in the London Times and Quarterly 
Review. 

® National Intelligencer, February 26, 1813. The Intelligencer felt this legis- 
lation might have ended the war, and criticized the Federalists for opposing it. 
The inference of the article was that the Federalists had become the war 
party. The Federalist opposition seems to have been nothing more than 
obstructionist. The bill failed also because of absenteeism, which the Jnztelli- 
gencer condemned. 

* April 8, 1812. 

2The Niles’ Register, November 2, 1811, brought the impressment issue 
to the front by saying: “We are so accustomed to hear of British impressments 
that the acuteness of feeling so natural on account of it, has become blunted, 
and our sailors have begun to make a kind of calculation upon it. How base 
and degrading! How inconsistent with our pretensions to sovereignty and 
independence! ... J am not disposed to imitate the conduct of the tenth or 
eleventh Congress. I hope the 12th will act.” 


Chapter Seven—TECUMSEH AND THE SEVENTEEN FIRES 


1Drake, early biographer of Tecumseh, says the original orthography of 
the name was Tecumtha, but the public had established a different impression 
which he would make no effort to correct. Benjamin Drake, Life of Tecumseh 
and his Brother the Prophet, p. 61. Most later writers have used Tecumseh, and 
that name is now well established. 

* Beginning at a given time, a stick of the calendar was to be thrown away 
each day until the bundle was exhausted, at which time the tribes were to 
strike in unison. The general uprising never eventuated. Drake gives the 
calendar as the origin of the term “Red Sticks,” although in the South it 
was attributed to the clubs, invariably painted red, carried by the Creeks of 
the war party, or Upper Creeks. Adams, History, VII, 227. McKenney 
and Hall, who wrote their history of the Indian tribes earlier than either Drake 
or Pickett, say the term came from the calendar. Thomas L. McKenney and 
James Hall, History of the Indian Tribes of North America, p. 47. 

* Messages, 1, 352. 

‘Henry Harvey, History of the Shawnee Indians from 1681 to 1854, p. 141. 
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“Drakes ps9 

®°The Delawares called the tribe Shawaneu, meaning southern. Drake, p. 9. 

* The Shawnee stopped at the mouth of the Wabash on their journey to 
Pennsylvania. Drake, p. 13. The true nomadic character of this tribe is seen 
from the fact that its members appeared in all Eastern parts of the continent. 
When they later returned to Indiana by way of Ohio, it was at the invitation 
of the Delawares that they settle on White River, which some did in 1798. 
Norman B. Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs, p. 323. 

* Drake, pp. 15-17. 

© Drake; peat 7. 

* Drake denies an earlier statement by McKenney and Hall that Tecumseh 
was born on the journey of the Shawnee to the present city of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. He relates that Tecumseh was passing the Mad River site in 1805 with 
Duncan McArthur and pointed to it as the place of his birth. Drake had a 
letter from McArthur giving this information. Drake, p. 66. 

“4 Drake, p. 63. The story, contained in Lossing and Henry Adams, that 
Tecumseh was one of triplets apparently originated with the Ohio Indian 
agent, John Johnston. Drake, probably the best authority, says that after 
the birth of Tecumseh a fifth child was born to the parents. About this 
child there is no information. Then came the last two children, the Prophet 
and Kumskaukau, who were twins. McKenney and Hall say Tecumseh was 
the fourth child, Nehaaseemoo the fifth and the Prophet the sixth. They say 
the Prophet was ten years younger than Tecumseh. Pp. 38-39. 

= W ood, p: 321. 

8 Thid. 

** [bid., p. 323. The story of the flight from the first battle, the resolve against 
torture and the deer hunt are contained in most biographies of Tecumseh. 

*'This story is after the account in William E. Wilson, Shooting Star: The 
Story of Tecumseh, pp. 151-155. 

*° Drake investigated the stories of Tecumseh’s ancestry and discarded the 
theory that his mother was Creek and one of his grandfathers white. He 
says both were full Shawnee. They moved to Ohio from Florida‘about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Drake, p. 6r. 

“This description by Colonel Hatch of the British Army is similar to that 
given by Pickett when Tecumseh appeared a short time later in the South: 
“He possessed a fine form, a commanding appearance, and had the endurance 
common to all Indians, together with a high degree of sagacity.” Albert James 
Pickett, History of Alabama, I, 241, 243. 

** Pickett gives this picture as the dress of Tecumseh’s escort on his visit 
to the Creeks. Pickett, I, 242. 

*° Drake, p. 228-229. 

The Indian practice was to refer to the states if the Unior as “Fires”; 
thus the United States of 1812 was the Seventeen Fires. 

* Drake gives a full story of the Prophet’s conversion. Pp. 86-87. 

” O. H. Smith, p. 228. 

* Charles Jewit, United States commissioner, negotiated a treaty in 1805 with 
the Wyandot, Ottawa, Shawnee, Potawatomi and Delawares for lands in north- 
ern Ohio. Harvey, p. 132. 
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*Hull’s treaty with the Shawnee, Wyandot, Ottawa and Potawatomi was 
for a road right-of-way linking the Michigan and Ohio settlements, and about 
200 square miles of additional territory, for which the Indians got nothing. 
Harvey, p. 132. 

* Harrison also advanced a peculiar argument to oppose Tecumseh’s claim 
of the common ownership of the land and his belief that the Great Spirit 
intended the Indians to be one people. “If such had been the case,” Harrison 
said, “he would not have put six different tongues into their heads, but 
would have taught them all to speak one language.” McKenney and Hall, 
P- 45- 

*° Harvey, pp. 153-154. 

* Ibid., pp. 155-156. 

8 Harrison’s friendly anxiety toward the Indians is indicated in the tone 
of a letter he wrote to the Delawares at a time when the Prophet was liquidat- 
ing other sorcerers. In it he said: “My children: My heart is filled with 
grief. You have been celebrated for your wisdom. From what cause then 
does it proceed you have departed from the wise councils of your fathers and 
covered yourself with guilt. He [the Prophet] tells you that the Great Spirit 
commands you to punish with death those who deal in magic and he is 
authorized to point them out. Wretched delusion! Is then the Master of Life 
obliged to employ mortal man to punish those who offend him? Has he not 
the thunder and all the powers of nature at his command? My children, do 
not believe that the great and good Creator of Mankind has directed you 
to destroy your own flesh. 

“The above is addressed to you in the name of the Seventeen Fires. I now 
speak to you from myself, as a friend who wishes nothing more sincerely 
than to see you prosperous and happy. Clear your eyes from the mists that 
surround them. Let your poor, old men and women sleep in quietness.” 

In 1801. Moses Dawson, Historical Narrative of the Civil and Military 
Services of Major-General William Henry Harrison, p. 9. 

©, H. Smith, p. 57. Harvey tells of William Penn’s making an effort to 
apprehend and punish the murderer of an Indian near Conestoga, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1722, but the Five Nations to whom the victim belonged decided 
it did not want a death sentence imposed on the suspect and the case was 
dropped. Harvey, pp. 73-75. There may have been unrecorded instances of 
minor punishment of whites for killing Indians, but no death penalty was 
known to the leading lawyers in Indiana prior to the Madison County trials. 

“= Drake, p. 142. 

* Lossing, p. 194n. 

William Henry Harrison unquestionably was the aggressor in his cam- 
paign against the Prophet. Some have felt that he wanted military success to 
restore a lost popularity, and marched against the Shawnee because he had 
been rebuffed in trying to introduce slavery into Indiana. Cf. Adams, History, 
VI, 77. It seems a fairer estimate that he regarded himself the agent of destiny 
in pushing back the Indians. In moving against the Prophet he was responding 
to demands of the settlers and not initiating a war on his own account. 

Slavery was prohibited in Indiana under the Ordinance of 1787. After Harri- 
son became governor of Indiana Territory there was agitation for a suspension 
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of the antislavery provision for ten years. Harrison presided at the convention 
held December 20, 1802, at Vincennes, at which a memorial to Congress was 
adopted. John Randolph was Republican leader in the House when the 
question of suspension came before that body in 1803. Although from Virginia, 
he opposed it as being “highly dangerous” and said the temporary advantages 
of slavery in Indiana would soon be outweighed by the benefits from a free 
society. The move for suspension was lost. As Adams points out, the elections 
in Indiana in 1808 favored the antislavery party and the matter of voiding 
the Ordinance of 1787 was dropped. Some efforts were made at a type of 
voluntary slavery in Indiana. The slaves were emancipated when brought in on 
an arrangement that they would work voluntarily for their former masters. 
Adams, History, VI, 75-77. Harrison inherited eleven slaves from his Virginia 
mother and these were brought to Indiana on a voluntary basis. Stimpson says 
it is difficult to know whether Harrison ever really owned slaves. American 
Politics, p. 473. 

It is difficult to link the slavery issue with the demand of the frontier settle- 
ments for protection against the Indians, to which Harrison responded. The 
settlers were aroused to a point where, had not action been taken, a clamor 
would have arisen for a new governor. 

Correspondence between Harrison and the capital before the advance 
shows Harrison had authority for the movement despite Madison’s anxiety 
to avoid war with the Indians. The War Department’s intentions were indi- 
cated when it sent the 4th Regiment to Harrison. On June 17 Eustis sent 
authority to attack the Prophet’s town and added: “If the Prophet should 
commence or seriously threaten hostilities, he ought to be attacked.” Eustis 
followed with a letter saying Madison hoped a march into the Indian country 
would not be necessary. Cited in Dawson, 160. The Eustis correspondence 
with Harrison is not complete but on October 13 Harrison wrote Eustis that 
“the powers given me in your last letter, and circumstances which have 
occurred here at the very moment on which it was received, call for meas- 
ures of a more energetic kind.” Cited in Adams, History, VI, 95-96. 

* Croghan later eiectrified the country by his gallant defense of Fort Ste- 
phenson, described in Chapter Fourteen of this book. 

= Olin Smith; pns2is 

*Ibid., p. 220; 

* Lossing, p. 204n. 

“OUP asmith, pa229: rE 

® [bid., p. 229. John Tipton, whose Indiana unit at Tippecanoe was known 
as the “Yellow Jackets,” served later in the United States Senate. He became 
the owner of the land on which the battle of Tippecanoe was fought and 
presented it to the state of Indiana, which maintains it as a state park. — 

*©Of the few sour notes in the West after the battle, the main one came 
from Humphrey Marshall, brother-in-law of Major Daviess, who charged that 
the death of the major resulted from Harrison’s blunders. Adams, History, 
VI, 107. In his History of Kentucky Marshall called Harrison “a little, selfish, 
intriguing busybody.” II, 507. His attack was unimpressive not because he had 
sustained a personal loss in the battle, but because he was a Federalist who 
had been shelved and one who had a tendency toward personal remarks 
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rather than dispassionate analysis. The critics were never able to deprive 
Harrison of credit for a well-conducted battle. Harrison estimated that 
the force attacking him numbered six hundred. 

“ Dawson, p. 266. 

* Adams, History, VI, 109. 

“The National Intelligencer, September 10, 1813, attributed the letter to 
the Medical Repository by Dr. S. L. Mitchell and Dr. E. Miller of New 
York, II, 83-86; or 2d Hexade, V, 83-85. 

“« National Intelligencer, September 15, 1813. 

* Ibid., January 16, 1812. 

“Cited in Julius Pratt, p. 47. 

“1 National Intelligencer, July 11, 1812. 

“8In discussing the war causes, Theodore Roosevelt said the war had a dual 
aspect, and continued: “It was partly a contest between the two branches of 
the English race, and partly a last attempt on the part of the Indian tribes 
to check the advance of the most rapidly growing one of these same two 
branches; and this last portion of the struggle, though attracting comparatively 
little attention, was really much the most far-reaching in its effect upon 
history. The triumph of the British would have distinctly meant the giving 
a new lease of life to the Indian nationalities, the hemming in, for a time, of 
the United States, and the stoppage, perhaps for many years, of the march 
of English civilization across the continent.” Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval 
War of 1812, p. 457- 


Chapter Eight—FLORIDA FILIBUSTERS 


1The story of the Kempers is taken from Alexander Walker, Life of 
Andrew Jackson, pp. 275-279. 

* Lossing, p. 739n. 

*The vengeance of the Kempers on those who kidnaped them for the 
Spanish governor was extreme. They inflicted 200 lashes on the bare back of 
one, then hacked off his ears with a dull knife. The ears, preserved in a 
bottle of spirits, were kept on exhibit in the Kemper parlor. Walker, p. 279. 

“ Messages, I, 506-507. Monroe’s correspondence with Mathews was trans- 
mitted by Madison to the House on July 1, 1812. 

* Navy Department manuscript letter. Cited in Lossing, p. 740. 

° April 7, 1812. 

7 Adams, History, VI, 241. 

8 Messages, I, 507-508. 

°Earden says Mathews died on his way to “thrash” the President. Edward 
J. Harden, Life of George M. Troup, p. 1170. 


Chapter Nine—MOB RULE IN BALTIMORE 


Dispatch to London Times published September 11, 1812. The Times, like 
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American newspapers (cf. New York Post, July 31, 1812), gave much space 
to the Baltimore mob and republished comments from American newspapers. 
The Times analyzed the mob as follows: “The Federal Republican, a journal 
of some celebrity, had rendered itself obnoxious by its opposition to the 
popular measures. Summary extinction was the only expedient that suggested 
itself to the mob of Baltimore.” 

*General Henry Lee, Correct Account of the Conduct of the Baltimore 
Mob, 1814. (Pamphlet) 

8 Thid. 

“Not to be confused with Commodore Joshua Barney of Baltimore, who 
gave service of unusual distinction in the War of 1812. 

66; 

® Tbid. 

7 Newspaper accounts and the pamphlet by General Lee, written two years 
after the riot, agree in most important details about what took place during 
the rioting. The account in this book has been taken from these sources and 
the statements of Baltimore officials. 

8 What occurred after Lee lost consciousness was described under affidavit 
by nine other defenders in a statement contained in the Lee pamphlet. 

°’The first newspaper accounts were that General Lee had been killed. The 
New York Evening Post, August 17, said that for eleven days Lee could take 
nothing but liquids. 

* September 11, 1812. 

“The Federal Republican (of Georgetown), August 5, 1812, said Lingan’s 
body lay “like that of a dog” until the middle of the next day. “Unbridled 
indignation at the inhuman murder of General Lingan pervades Montgomery,” 
it added. 

**On August 3 Hanson was sufficiently recovered to be able to dictate a 
letter in which he said: “All of my partners in persecution and suffering, 
whom I have seen or heard from since the massacre, agree in ascribing their 
injuries to the same men. The names of the Mayor, General Striker and John 
Montgomery [Attorney General of Maryland] are the first on the catalogue 
of barbarous monsters; and it will appear, that the advice of the latter, dictated 
by cowardice, produced the catastrophe.” Montgomery, who had served in 
Congress, had not been connected with the riot in the news dispatches. 

*8 Address on the Death of General Lingan, delivered at Georgetown, Sep- 
tember 1, 1812, by George Washington Parke Custis, published in Boston, 1812. 

** The riot had a pronounced bearing on the conduct of the war. By causing 
a reaction in Maryland against the Republican party, resulting in the election 
of the Federalist, Levin Winder, as governor, it placed a critic of the ad- 
ministration close under the President’s nose. Partly to still his criticisms that 
Maryland was not being defended, and partly because Maryland would have 
to supply troops for any campaign in that state, Madison appointed the 
governor’s cousin, Brigadier General William Henry Winder, commander of 
the army to defend Washington in 1814. The loss of Washington was due in 
no small measure to that officer’s incapacity. 
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Chapter Ten—HULL SURRENDERS 


*Paul Jennings described Eustis as a “rough, blustering man.” P. 6. 

? Hull had been in nine battles in the Revolutionary War, including the 
sharp night action at Stony Point, which would have tested any junior officer’s 
courage. Ingersoll said of him: “In 1777, he would have fought or died without 
care; in 1812, with not much of life left, he was fearful of losing that little.” 
Ingersoll, I, 89. 

* Report of the Trial of Brigadier General William Hull, pp. 126-127; 
cited in Julius Pratt, p. 171. 

* August 22, 1812. As more than a month was required for communication 
across the Atlantic, this publication shows British understanding of the Ameri- 
can plan long enough in advance of the movement for British troops in 
Canada to take any measures required. 

°Lossing, p. 255n. 

*Dayton had a population of 200 in 1812 and was the most important point 
between the Ohio River and Lake Erie. 

7Cited in Robert B. McAfee, History of the Late War in the Western 
Country, p. 51. 

®In a letter to his wife, Lieutenant Colonel Miller said the regiment received 
cheers and a seventeen-gun salute at Cincinnati. “Food and liquor in great 
abundance were sent to the camp.” Cited in Lossing, p. 256n. 

°The character of the militia soldiers in the early stages of the war is 
discussed near the close of Chapter Twelve of this work. 

7° September 11, 1812. 

“John Armstrong, Notices of the War of 1812, 1, 48. Lossing points out 
that the dispatch notifying Hull of the declaration of war required one week 
longer to be transmitted by mail than did the dispatch by courier instructing 
him to hasten to Detroit, and that both were dated on the same day, June 18. 
One of the main points made by those who have sought to vindicate Hull and 
blame the War Department for the failure of this campaign was the slowness 
in notifying him of the declaration of war. Lossing, p. 258. 

12 William Hamilton Merritt, a member of the Canadian parliament who 
served as an officer of dragoons on the Canadian peninsula, wrote: “We 
received intelligence of the declaration of war by the United States on the 
27th of June, 1812, from a messenger sent by the late John Jacob Astor to 
Thomas Clark, Esq., of Niagara Falls. The express was immediately sent to 
President General Brock, who was at York.” Merritt’s manuscript was owned 
by Lossing and is cited in Lossing, p. 259n. In 1812 Niagara Falls was the 
name of the town on the Canadian side of the Niagara River. 

A different version of the news about the declaration is that Messrs. Thomas, 
Dickson and Clark, merchants, “took upon their own account measures of 
getting the first news of the declaration of war. They placed a relay of 
horses from Albany to Niagara. When news reached Albany they rode day 
and night, relieving each other, until they came to Niagara.” They gave the 
news to Brock before it was known to the Americans. Thus Brock, while Hull 
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had to rely on the postal service, seemed to be well looked after. William 
Kirby, Annals of Niagara, p. 157. 

Kirby cites also an episode which shows the cordial relations then existing 
between the American and British armies. The officers of the American gar- 
rison at Fort Niagara were dining as guests of the British officers of the 41st 
Regiment at Fort George on the day word of the declaration reached the 
border. The news was announced by the British, who insisted that the Ameri- 
can officers finish their meal. This done, the British accompanied the Americans 
to their boats at the river, shook hands with them, and bade them good-by. 

** Lossing, p. 258n. 

* September LT, 1812; 

* London Times, September 11, 1812. 

** Published in the National Intelligencer, August 4, 1812. 

“ September 11,1812. 

* Lossing, p. 263. McArthur’s later raid was made in the fall of 1814. The 
general swung across the peninsula of Upper Canada, moving north of Lake ¢ 
St. Clair to Moravian Town and on to Brantford near Lake Ontario. He 
returned to Detroit along the north shore of Lake Erie, after nearly a month 
in Canadian territory, then guarded by Wellington’s veterans, with the loss 
of only one life. 

** Sometimes given as John Askin, Jr. It was signed Askew in dispatches pub- 
lished in London. 

*® Cited in London Times, September 29, 1812. 

*™ Quebec dispatch to London Times, September 29, 1812. 

™ Cited in London Times, September 29, 1812. Brock made reference to the 
threat in Hull’s proclamation that no quarter would be given to whites found 
fighting alongside Indians. He asked: “By what new principle are they [the 
Indians] to be prohibited from defending their property? If their warfare, 
from being different from that of the white people, be more terrific than the 
enemy, let him retrace his steps. They seek him not, and can not expect to find 
women and children in an invading army.” Brock said the execution of Hull’s 
threat would be considered “deliberate murder.” 

*It is often said that the armistice negotiated by Dearborn sealed Hull’s 
fate. That this is erroneous is suggested in Chapter Twelve of this work. The 
armistice was negotiated in Albany less than seven full days before Hull’s sur- 
render and Brock was already en route to Detroit well in advance of the 
suspension of fighting farther east. Unquestionably Hull would have been 
helped by a vigorous forward movement by Dearborn either toward Montreal 
or across the Niagara border. The preparations for such a push should have 
been laid prior to the declaration of war. The slowness with which armies 
were assembled in upstate New York makes it difficult to condemn the gen- 
erals in that theater for not striking more rapidly. Certainly Dearborn could 
not be blamed because Hull ingloriously surrendered when he had ample 
troops and supplies for the conduct of a vigorous campaign into Canada. His 
army was the largest in the field at that time. 

The London Times, in analyzing the campaign, stated that Hull was to have 
the co-operation of Dearborn by a descent on Montreal to prevent the rein- 
forcement of Upper Canada. “The army-at Albany,” said the Times, October 
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26, 1812, “made not the slightest movement as a diversion, in consequence of 
which the British were enabled to detach troops from Montreal and Quebec, 
to act against him [Hull], and lastly, the western posts, particularly Fort 
Mackinac, were utterly neglected—their fortifications dilapidated, their gar- 
risons small, and the artillery either unfit for service, or not supplied with 
the necessary ammunition.” The Tizzes went on to explain that Lieutenant 
Hanks had not even been apprised of the opening of hostilities by the Secretary 
of War, and the first authentic information he received of it was the summons 
to surrender. 

The Times explanation is a reasonable analysis from a distance of why 
Hull was captured, but Brock did not, in fact, strip Montreal and Quebec of 
troops. He put red coats on militiamen from Upper Canada and boldly 
demanded Hull’s surrender. Brock embarked with a handful or regulars and 
300 militia at Long Point on August 8. The armistice was arranged on the 
following day in Albany. Obviously Brock could not have known when he 
rushed to Detroit that Dearborn would be out of action against Montreal 
because he was going to ratify an armistice for Northern armies. 

* Brock to Prevost, Fort George, July 20, 1812. Cited in Lossing, p. 274n. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 284n. Kirby says that after the meeting with Brock, 
Tecumseh came out to the other chiefs, raised his arms and exclaimed: “There 
is /a- man, P./150, 

* Tecumseh unsheathed his hunting knife and etched on a piece of birch 
bark a map with contours of the Detroit area and explained it to Brock. 
Together they worked out the plan of attack. 

= VWcATee, p. 82. 

*° Cited in Lossing, p. 282. 

” Published in the London Times, October 7, 1812. 

© Before taking his warriors from the Wabash Tecumseh exacted a promise 
from them that they would not drink liquor until they defeated the Long 
Knives. He told Brock in advance of the attack his braves could be relied on 
not to practice cruelties. After the capture of Detroit Brock took off his 
beautiful, crimson sash and tied it around Tecumseh’s waist. Tecumseh wore 
it one day, then gave it to Roundhead, the Wyandot chief, saying he did not 
want to wear it when an older warrior was present. The real reason was 
probably his dislike for finery. At a feast at Malden celebrating the victory 
Tecumseh appeared in the uniform of a brigadier general of the British Army 
and wore the medallion of George III, reported to have been given to his 
’ father by Lord Dorchester when governor of Canada. A picture of Tecumseh 
was drawn at this time at Malden; it showed him wearing the uniform and 
medal. After the banquet he resumed his plain Indian garb. It is unfortunate that 
the only picture of him painted from life was done on one of the rare occasions 
when he was in British garb. 

Cass was called to Washington immediately after the surrender and his 
parole, where at the request of Secretary Eustis he wrote a letter about Detroit 
that was published widely in the press. It denounced Hull and showed that 
the surrender was utterly unnecessary. 

Quoted by Judge Witherell, who read a paper before the Michigan His- 
torical Society in 1859. Witherell obtained the quotation from Lieutenant 
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Harrison, of Dearborn, Michigan, who was standing near Colonel Findlay 
when he suggested to Colonel Miller that they arrest Hull and who heard 
Miller’s reply. Cited in Lossing, p. 289n. 

* While in Washington, Dobbins, who had been present also at the sur- 
render of Michilimackinac, described conditions in the Northwest to President 
Madison. He suggested the building of the fleet at Presqu’ Isle, which Perry 
later commanded in the battle of Lake Erie. 

~~ Octoberay..1812- 

me Cictober 7, 1812. 

*® The British captured also an armed brig, the Adams, and rechristened her 
the Detroit. She was burned when the Americans tried to recapture her in the 
Niagara River. Hull surrendered also 2,500 stand of arms along with thirty-three 
cannon. 

The reaction in Washington to the surrender was indicated by the United 
States Gazette article, copied in the New York Post, September 4, 1812: | 
“Never, perhaps, has the administration of any government had to encounter 
a more general burst of indignation than has been produced by the loss of 
our Western Army. All parties seem to unite, at least so far as intelligence has. 
reached us, in execrating that negligence, or incapacity in our rulers, which 
has brought such indelible dishonor to our army, and so direful a calamity to 
our country.” 

* At the Hull court-martial Major Josiah Snelling, the efficient officer of 
the 4th Infantry who had dislodged the Indians in the woods at Tippecanoe, 
testified that Hull sat on an old tent with his back against the rampart when 
the British shelled the fort. The general’s voice trembled and he seemed 
greatly agitated and fatigued. Snelling continued: “He apparently uncon- 
sciously filled his mouth with tobacco, putting in quid after quid more than 
he generally did; the spittle colored with tobacco-juice ran from his mouth 
on his neckcloth, beard, cravat, and vest.” Report of the Trial, evidence of 
Major Snelling, p. 40; cited in Adams, History, VI, 333. 

* After his conviction, Hull addressed a statement, dated May 10, 1814, to 
the people: “I am an innocent man and as brave now as when I followed the 
standard of Washington over those memorable fields where the battles were 
fought that secured the independence of our country.” Published in the New 
York Spectator, May 14, 1814. Hull contended the court-martial was com- 
posed largely of young, inexperienced officers and asked the public to suspend 
judgment until he could place before it his statement of his case.” 

Hull then waited twelve years before writing his vindication. The delay 
was explained by the loss of his papers after the surrender, while they were 
being sent from Detroit to Buffalo. When John C. Calhoun became Secretary 
of War, he allowed Hull to make copies of the originals in the War Depart- 
ment files. Hull wrote his vindication in a series of letters published in the 
American Statesman, a Boston newspaper, and later collected in a book, 
Memoirs of the Campaign of the Northwestern Army of the United States. 
Hull retired to Newton, Massachusetts, and died there in November 1825, at 
the age of seventy-two years. His grandson, James Freeman Clark, also wrote 
a History of the Campaign of 1812, in which he said Hull on his deathbed 
still thought he had acted properly in surrendering Detroit. Robert Wallace, 
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Hull’s aide, said Cass told him later that Hull’s defect was the “imbecility of 
age.” Lossing, p. 295n. At the time he surrendered Detroit Hull was fifty-nine 
years old, an age at which many generals have approached their prime. 


Chapter Eleven—THE FRIGATES MEET 


*Isaac Hull was the nephew and adopted son of William Hull who sur- 
rendered Detroit. They were descended from Richard Hull, who came to 
Massachusetts from England, settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts, then mi- 
grated to New Haven, Connecticut, in 1639. Isaac was the son of Lieutenant 
Joseph Hull who served in the Revolutionary War. He was born in Shelton, 
near New Haven. When a young boy, he was adopted by his uncle and 
lived at Derby. He went to sea at the age of fourteen as a cabin boy, served 
through the naval hostilities with France, commanded the Enterprise in the 
Tripolitan War and the brig Argus in Commodore Edward Preble’s squadron, 
and took command of the Constitution in 1810. General Hull had another 
nephew named Isaac Hull who lived near the mouth of the Thames River in 
Canada. On his first Canadian raid, Colonel Duncan McArthur stopped at his 
house, found the owner fled and the property guarded by British soldiers, who 
were captured and paroled. Lossing, p. 263. 

* Fighting at sea began more rapidly than on land. The first excitement in 
London was over the narrow escape of the Belvidera, a frigate of thirty-six 
guns, commanded by the able British officer, Captain Richard Byron. The 
Belvidera was cruising off Sandy Hook, when three American frigates and 
two sloops came up and fired three shots, one of which killed a man in the 
Belvidera’s cabin. Byron replied, and a running fight was maintained for three 
hours. One of the American frigates, the President, commanded by Captain 
John Rodgers, delivered a broadside which killed one other seaman and 
wounded seven. 

This was the first information Captain Byron had about the war. Although 
taken by surprise, he made his escape to Halifax. Assuming that the attack 
from the American ships meant war had been declared, he picked up three 
American prizes en route. Admiral Sawyer, who commanded at Halifax, 
released the prizes and sent them to New York with a flag of truce and a 
request for an explanation. 

In London the attack caused astonishment. The Times, July 28, 1812, stated 
it was “hardly possible” that the repeal of the Orders in Council was unsatis- 
factory. 

®When the crew was arriving, Hull wrote: “The crew are as yet un- 
acquainted with a ship of war, as many have just lately joined and have never 
been on an armed ship before.” Captains’ Letters, 1812, Il, no. 85. Cited in 
Roosevelt, p. 82n. | 

‘Kedging was resorted to in calm weather to avoid capture. It was usually 
done by carrying a small anchor forward in a rowboat, dropping it to the 
bottom, and hauling the vessel forward by pulling against the anchor until 
abreast. This was one reason an anchor had prongs, or hooks. 

> Roosevelt points out that “Hull was matched against five British captains, 
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two of whom, Broke and Byron, were fully equal to any in [the British] navy”; 
yet the honors went to “the cool old Yankee.” Roosevelt added that “no 
victorious fight could reflect more credit on the conqueror than this three days’ 
chase did on Hull.” Roosevelt, p. 88. 

°The object of each captain was to maneuver into a position from which 
he could bring the full weight of port or starboard batteries against the stern 
or quarter of his antagonist and the enemy could not reply with a broadside. 
The play for position ordinarily consumed more time than the engagement. 

7Figures are at variance on the precise strength of the two ships. Mahan 
gives the American ship a thirty per cent advantage. Roosevelt concurs sub- 
stantially by saying the odds were three to two. Mahan gives the broadside 
weights: Constitution 736 pounds, Guerriére 570 pounds. Roosevelt compares 
them as 684 to 556. Mahan says it is not possible to take unusual credit for 
the victory, which under such odds “falls to the heavier vessel.” Mahan, I, 
334-335; Roosevelt, pp. 92-95. | 

The London Times compared the crews, Constitution 476 men; Guerriere, 
244 men. Roosevelt, who always made careful checks of available information, 
gives the figures as Constitution 456 men; Guerriére, 272. The Times said 
the Constitution had fifty-six guns, the Guerriére forty-six. The Boston news 
account at the time of the battle gave them as fifty-five and forty-nine. 

The loss of the Constitution was seven killed and seven wounded. The 
Guerriére lost twenty-three killed and fifty-six wounded. 

*Dacres, twenty-eight years old, was the son of the British admiral who 
fought an engagement against Benedict Arnold on Lake Champlain early in 
the Revolutionary War. The court-martial record contained a statement which 
some felt was boasting, but may have been sincere and spirited: “I am so 
well aware that the success of my opponent was owing to fortune, that it 
is my earnest wish to be once more opposed to the Constitution, with the 
same officers and crew under my command, in a frigate of similar force to 
the Guerriére.” Naval Chronicle, XXVIII, 422. Cited in Mahan, I, 334-335. 

°October 29, 1812. The court-martial exonerated Dacres and said that the 
loss of the Guerriére’s masts “was occasioned more by their defective state 
than the fire of the enemy.” It was the contention of some that the French 
had built the ship hastily and employed green timbers. The masts, they asserted, 
had rotted, so that they toppled from being hit by the spars rather than 
from shot. The Times continued to waive all apologies and to insist that the 
Englishman should have won or gone down fighting. - 

The Times explained that the Guerriére, originally a French frigate, had 
been captured by the British ship, Blanche, commanded by Sir Thomas Lavie, 
off the Faeroes after a severe engagement which lasted forty-five minutes, on 
July 19, 1806. She was one of a squadron of French ships that escaped the 
British blockade and had been severely handling many of the British vessels on 
the Greenland fisheries. As a French vessel she mounted fifty guns. She had 
a complement of 317 men under the command of Monsieur Hubert, a member 
of the Legion of Honor. 
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Chapter Twelve—NIAGARA FIASCOES 


* Scenes and Incidents that Occurred in the Sanguinary and Cruel War of 
1812-14 between England and the United States, Anonymous, 1853, p. 11. 

*Major Mordecai Myers, Reminiscences 1780-1814, consisting of letters to 
his son, p. 48. 

* Madison to Gallatin, August 8, 1812; cited in Adams, History, VI, 337. 

“London Times Washington dispatch dated November 1o, 1812. 

° Adams, History, VI, 324. 

*On August 9, in his message announcing the armistice, Dearborn wrote 
Eustis that he was not in strength to undertake an offensive into Canada. 
Writing direct to the President on August 15, Dearborn made what appears to 
be a reasonable explanation: he had long not regarded the Niagara and Upper 
Canada in his command. He said he had received no orders about Upper Can- 
ada until his last arrival at Albany, and continued: “If I had been directed 
to take measures for acting offensively on Niagara and Kingston, with authority 
such as I now possess, for calling out the militia, we might have been prepared 
to act on those points as early as General Hull commenced his operations at 
Detroit; but unfortunately no explicit orders had been received by me in 
relation to Upper Canada until it was too late even to make an effectual 
diversion in favor of General Hull.” Cited in Adams, History, VI, 339. 

“Castlereagh transmitted to the American State Department a copy of the 
repeal of the Orders in Council and expressed the hope that “this decisive 
proof of the amicable sentiments which animate the councils of His Royal 
Highness toward America, may accelerate the return of amity and mutual 
confidence between Great Britain and the United States.’ London Times, 
August 22, 1812. 

* Madison’s view on the armistice is stated in his fourth annual message. 
Messages, I, 517. Monroe wrote Admiral Warren in Halifax that peace must 
follow a renunciation of impressments. Adams, History, VI, 416. 

° McMaster thought Governor Tompkins’ appointment of Van Rensselaer 
was a political maneuver. If Van Rensselaer declined he would be weakened as 
a candidate for governor of New York in the 1812 election. McMaster, IV, 7. 

* Lossing, p. 389n. 

“ Lossing, p. 390. Ingersoll makes the point it was to be a militia affair and 
the regulars were not wanted. Ingersoll, I, gr. 

22TIn October 1812, Van Rensselaer wrote Dearborn and showed his disgust 
over Detroit: “The national character is degraded, and the disgrace will remain 
corroding the public feeling and spirit, until another campaign, unless it be 
instantly wiped out by a brilliant exploit in this.” 

* Lossing, p. 392n. : 

«The settlement was originally called Queen’s Town, contracted in the 1812 
period to Queenstown, and later to Queenston. 

5 Lossing, pp. 405-406. The American salute was by Van Rensselaer’s orders. 
Out of respect for Brock, he and Sheaffe agreed to an armistice for the three 
days Brock’s body lay in state and for the funeral period. 

** November 23, 1812. 
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“Published in the London Times, December 14, 1812. The statement ap- 
peared also in American newspapers. Adams, VI, 351f, quotes portions of it 
from Niles, II, 138. 

**In August 1812 the London Times devoted much space to articles on 
citizenship, thus bringing this subject before the ministry. On August 12 a 
regular contributor, “I.S.,” quoted authorities through the ages—Schlugel, Mar- 
tens, Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel and others—to show that the right of with- 
drawal of citizenship depended on the laws of the country of the individual’s 
nativity, and that there was particular restraint against transferring allegiance 
in periods of war or when the society was burdened with debt. No reference 
appears to have been made to the precedent long used in Great Britain of 
giving citizenship to sailors of other countries who served in the British Navy 
for more than two years. 

** Published in the National Intelligencer, October 29, 1812. 

*® The proclamation is cited in Adams, History, VI, 354-355. It, issued in a 
handbill, contained references insulting to Wan Rensselaer, as well as Hull. 
“One army,” it said, “has been disgracefully surrendered and lost. Another has 
been sacrificed by a precipitate attempt to pass over at the strongest point of: 
the enemy’s line with most incompetent means.” 

Samuel M. Hopkins wrote to General Stephen Van Rensselaer on November 
14, 1812, and enclosed one of the handbills, commenting: “As far as I have 
been able to observe, men of all parties unite in reprobating the attack he 
makes upon other commanders. I suspect, indeed, that the attack is the main, 
real object of the handbill.” Autograph letter cited in Lossing, p. 41on. 

The Smyth proclamation grew more ridiculous near its end. Of his troops 
Smyth asked: “Are you not related to the men who fought at Bennington 
and Saratoga? Has the race degenerated? Or have you, under the baneful 
influence of contending factions, forgot your country? Must I turn from you 
and ask the men of the Six Nations to support the government of the United 
States? Shall I imitate the officers of the British king, and suffer our ungathered 
laurels to be tarnished by ruthless deeds? Shame, where is thy blush! No!” 
Cited in Adams, History, VI, 355. 

“While Smyth was talking of invasion the name of “Uncle Sam” came into 
use in the American Army. No one knows how it originated. McMaster cites 
a story that a wag in 1808 called a regiment. of light dragoons, which used the 
initials U.S.E.., Une Sam’s Lazy Dogs.” McMaster, IV, 17n. The name 
“Uncle Sam” was published in newspapers in September and October 1813. 
Stimpson quotes the Troy, New York, Post, of September 7, 1813: “Loss upon 
loss, and no ill luck stiring [sic] but what lights upon Uncle Sam’s shoul- 
ders... . This cant name for our Government has got almost as current as 
John Bull. The letters U.S. on the Government waggons, &c., are supposed to 
have given rise to it.” Stimpson also gives a version which says’ the name 
came from Uncle Sam Wilson, from whose slaughterhouse in Troy, New York, 
the government bought Army meat. Stimpson doubts this was the true origin 
of Uncle Sam. It is perhaps the story most frequently mentioned as the origin, 
but the name was in use earlier. Stimpson, Nuggets of Knowledge, p. 392. 

* Matthew Fornay Steele, American Campaigns, (War Department Docu- 
ment No. 325), p. 63. 
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* Smyth to Dearborn, December 4, 1812. Cited in Niles, III, 282. Smyth naively 
stated: “The troops thus embarked, moved up the stream to Black Rock with- 
out sustaining loss from the enemy’s fire. It was now afternoon, and they were 
ordered to disembark and dine.” Cited in Adams, History, VI, 357. 

“The wags of the Army claimed Smyth was frightened when he heard a 
Canadian bugle blow across the river. They said the invasion might have suc- 
ceeded if Winder had spiked the bugles rather than the guns. McMaster, IV, 15. 

*® Republished in the London Times. 

* Smyth, nicknamed by the troops “Van Bladder,” was in actual danger of 
his life from his own men. They shot through his tent and forced him to move 
it frequently. Adams, History, VI, 358. He was booed when he appeared and 
was fired on by a militiaman in a Buffalo street. McMaster, IV, 16. When he 
departed for Virginia, on a leave he obtained from Dearborn to visit his family, 
he traveled by the back roads. His is perhaps the only case on record of a 
general being thrown out of the Army unceremoniously. Lossing says Smyth 
was “deposed without trial, and excluded from the army.” P. 432. Adams says: 
“The President without express authority of law dropped his name from the 
army roll.’ Adams, History, VI, 358. 

Nothing in the war aroused greater indignation in the newspapers than 
Smyth’s bombast. The New York Post, December 5, 1812, named him “Bombasto 
Furioso.” The Post editor, writing in the first person, said: “I am not a little 
pleased to observe that the proclamation of this braggadocio, equally ridiculous 
and malignant, meets the reception it merits from the newspapers on all sides. 
... The bloated Virginian is a fool as well as a bully.” November 24, 1812. 

The New York Spectator, December 19, 1812, referred to Smyth as “Braga- 
dier General” and quoted a report from the Herkimer American that he had 
deserted and fled to the enemy and that a reward of fifteen hundred dollars 
was offered for his apprehension. On word of Smyth’s departure the Canan- 
daigua Repository said, December 8: “Thus has ended the bullying of this 
swaggering bugaboo, whose frothy ebullitions have enticed several hundred 
men more than a hundred miles from home over the worst of roads and in 
the most inclement season, to join in a project conceived in the most consum- 
mate folly and ended in a manner the most mortifying to their feelings and 
disgraceful to the country.” 

* "This Clay story, handed down by word of mouth in the Senate, was told 
on occasions by the late Senator James E. Watson of Indiana, a raconteur of 
the 1920s. It is cited in Stimpson, p. 69. In late life Smyth became a student 
of the Scriptures and claimed to have found a key to the Apocalypse. 

** Republished by National Intelligencer, December 17, 1812. 

” Edward S. Delaplaine, Francis Scott Key, p. 100. 

” Clay, writing Monroe July 29, 1812, said he doubted volunteers could be 
enlisted for more than six months’ service. “For that term,” he said, “any 
force whatever which our population can afford may be obtained. Engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, you are well aware that from about this time, when 
the crop is either secured in the barn or laid by in the field . . . there is 
leisure for any kind of enterprise.” Cited in Adanis, History, VI, 391. 

= Winfield Scott, Memoirs, p. 31. 

* Representative Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina was blunt in his criti- 
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cism of the commander of the Southern Department. He wrote March 25, 
1812: “The nomination of Thomas Pinckney for major general is cause of 
grief to all men who wish proper men appointed; not that he is a Federal or 
that he is not a gentleman, but because he is thought not to possess the talents 
necessary to his station. I imagine his nomination must have been produced 
through the means of P. Hamilton, [Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton] 
who is about as fit for his place as the Indian Prophet would be for the 
Emperor of Europe. I never was more at a loss to account for any proceeding 
than the nomination of Pinckney to be major general.” Cited in Adams, His- 
tory, VII, 290. 

* The charges were filed after his retirement from Plattsburg, discussed in 
Chapter Thirty-three of this book. 

* Jefferson also thought taking Canada a “mere matter of marching.” Writ- 
ngs, Visas. 

* Clinton’s was the first Janus-type candidacy in American politics. Of 
Clinton Henry Adams said: “Seeking war votes for the reason that he favored 
more vigorous prosecution of the war; asking support from peace Republicans 
because Madison had plunged the country into war without preparation, bar- 
gaining for Federalist votes as the price of bringing about a peace; or coquet- 
ting with all parties in the atmosphere of bribery in bank charters,—Clinton 
strove to make up a majority which had no element of union but himself and 
money.” Adams, History, VI, 410. 

* Published in the Connecticut Mirror, January 1, 1813. 

= March 9.1813; 

* Cited in Messages, I, 524-526. 


Chapter Thirteen—DECATUR’S VICTORY 


* Held November 26, 1812. Reported in National Intelligencer, November 28, 
1812. . 

*'While making for the Virginia capes, the Constellation was sighted by a 
British squadron which drove her into the Elizabeth River at Norfolk. She 
was blockaded there for the balance of the war. 

* Cited in National Intelligencer, January 18, 1813. 

*Under the “reign” of Dolley Madison, Washington society gossiped much 
about the use of rouge and pearl powder. A Washington lady commented in 
a letter on Mrs. Madison’s coloring at the Naval Ball: “Mrs. Madison is said 
to use rouge; but not evident to my eyes, and I do not think it is true, as I 
am well assured I saw her color come and go at the naval ball when the 
Macedonian flag was presented to her by young Hamilton.” Cited in Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, Dolly Madison, p. 167. ‘ 

° National Intelligencer, December 5, 1812. 

*During the War of 1812 “Hail, Columbia” vied with “Yankee Doodle” as 
the national song. It was a product of the threatened war with France in the 
Adams administration. A benefit performance was to be held in a Philadelphia 
theater in the spring of 1798 by a Mr. Fox, who found no tickets were being 
sold. He appealed to Joseph Hopkinson, who wrote the song that same day. 
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The performer announced that a new patriotic song was to be sung and the 
theater was crowded. Fox was called back eight times, then on a ninth encore 
the audience joined. On the following night, April 30, 1798, President and 
Mrs. Adams heard the song and numerous encores. Soon it was being sung 
over the country. Lossing, p. 97n. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 455n. 

* National Intelligencer, December 17, 1812. 

° Messages, I, 521. 

* The stirring naval victories by Hull on the Constitution and Decatur on 
the United States caused a New York bank to issue one, two and three-dollar 
bills with pictures of the two battles. The bills were made payable to Hull 
and Decatur. “This happy device will spread and perpetuate memorials of 
American gallantry,” said the National Intelligencer, March 10, 1813, which 
failed to report the extent of the bank issue. 

December 30, 1812. 

* The description of the ship when she struck is taken from the London 
Times account of December 30, 1812. 


Chapter Fourteen—INDIAN SURGE 


1 Manuscript copy from a series of letters by James Burcham describing life 
he remembered in southern Indiana forts when he was a boy. The letters were 
published in the Brownstown, Indiana, Banner, in 1874. 

* Castlereagh to Craig, April 8, 1807; cited in Julius Pratt, p. 39. 

®’ The normal command of a chief was about a hundred warriors and braves, 
but it was not in any true sense a command or organization, for the chief’s 
combat orders were advisory and not enforceable by any code of penalties. The 
individual fighter might attack or retreat as he saw fit, or leave the field or 
campaign altogether. Tecumseh’s army was numbered by Americans up to 
4,000, but it is doubtful that it exceeded 1,000 effectives at its high point and 
usually during lapses in the fighting it was not half that number. 

‘ Missouri Gazette. Republished by the National Intelligencer, October 13, 
1812. 

°The London Times, October 29, 1812, said: “Captain Wells, Indian agent, 
had his breast cut open, his heart roasted and eaten by the chiefs present.” 

*Dispatch dated September 6, 1812; published in National Intelligencer. The 
account said the “utmost terror” existed among the inhabitants. The Indian 
attacks made it difficult to retain the militia in camp. The men went home to 
protect their families. 

After stories of Western outrages had been published, an interesting item 
appeared in the Intelligencer, November 26, 1812. A dispatch from Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, contained a letter from Lieutenant Colonel Smith with Georgia 
troops in East Florida saying: “The Indians were soon routed, and lost three 
scalps.” 

7Stimpson says Madison told Taylor public offices were not granted for 
family reasons, after which Taylor, angry, departed without taking leave of 
his host. Stimpson, American Politics, p. 415. 

*Republished in the National Intelligencer, October 3, 1812. 
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° November 28, 1812. 

* Clay’s ability to overcome disappointment was seen in his letter to Monroe, 
August 25, 1812: “The capitulation of Detroit has produced no despair; it has, 
on the contrary, awakened new energies and aroused the whole people of this 
State. Kentucky has at this moment from eight to ten thousand men in the 
field; it is not practicable to ascertain the precise number. Except our quota 
of the hundred thousand militia the residue is chiefly of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, who have turned out without pay or supplies of any kind, carrying with 
them their own arms and their own subsistence. Parties are daily passing to 
the theatre of action; last night seventy lay on my farm, and they go on, from 
a solitary individual, to companies of ten, fifty, one hundred, etc. The only 
fear I have is that the savages will, as their custom is, elude them, and upon 
their return fall upon our frontiers. They have already shocked us with some 
of the most horrid murders. Within twenty-four miles of Louisville, on the 
headwaters of Silver Creek, twenty-two were massacred a few days ago.” Cited 
in Adams, History, VI, 393-394. 

“ National Intelligencer, August 13, 1812. 

” Published in the National Intelligencer, January 3, 1813. 

“ Clay to Monroe, August 25, Monroe Mss., Bee Department Archives. 
Cited in Adams, History, VI, 393. 

“ Cited in Stimpson, American Politics, p. 134. 

* Harrison to Solomon Van Rensselaer in 1840; cited in Stimpson, American 
Politics, p. 125. 

** Stimpson, American Politics, p. 1109. 

“The McIntosh litigation is reviewed in Isaac R. Jackson, Life of William 
Henry Harrison, pp. 79-80. 

*In writing to the War Department at the beginning of the campaign Har- 
rison said of his men: “The troops which I have with me, and those which 
are coming from Kentucky, are perhaps the best materials for forming an 
army that the world has produced. But no equal number of men was ever 
collected who knew so little of military discipline. . . .” Cited in Lossing, p. 
323n. 

“Steele says Hopkins’ men became frightened by the prairie fire, aban- 
doned their general and dispersed. Steele, p. 64. 

*® Winchester later explained: “Neither night- patrol nor night- pickets were 
ordered by me, from a belief that both were matters of routine and in con- 
stant use.” Adams, History, VI, 92. 

February 25,.1813. 

“Colonel John Allen, who had advocated strongly the advance to French- 
town, was killed in this defeat and scalped. He was a leading lawyer of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. Allen County, Kentucky, was named in his memory. 

* Lossing, pp. 359-360n. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 357. 

* An affidavit telling of the return of the Indians and slaughter of the 
wounded was obtained from Medard Labbadie, who lived near by. Labbadie 
witnessed and put his mark to the affidavit by a captain of engineers, which 
stated that sixty or eighty wounded had been left in Frenchtown without care. 
The affidavit was published by the National Intelligencer, March 1, 1813. 
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* Cited in Lossing, p. 358. 

7 Lossing, p. 355n. 

8 John Richardson, War of 1812, p. 79. 

* Captain E. D. Wood, Harrison’s chief engineer, who later built Fort Meigs, 
thought Winchester had advanced beyond the reach of succor. Wood was 
one of the early West Point graduates who viewed the campaign with a pro- 
fessional background. Of it he said: “What human means within the control 
of General Harrison could prevent the anticipated disaster, and save that corps 
which was already looked upon as lost, as doomed to inevitable destruction? 
Certainly none, because neither orders to halt nor troops to succor him [Win- 
chester] could be received in time, or at least that was the expectation. He 
was already in motion, and General Harrison still at Upper Sandusky, seventy 
miles in his rear. The weather was inclement, the snow was deep, and a large 
portion of the Black Swamp was yet open. What would a Turenne or a 
Eugéne have done, under such a pressure of embarrassing circumstances, more 
than Harrison did?” Cited in Lossing, p. 363n. 

® While the siege of Fort Meigs was in progress, Tecumseh used irony 
with his old Vincennes adversary. He sent this note to Harrison: “I have with 
me 800 braves. You have an equal number in your hiding place. Come out with 
them and give me battle. You talked like a brave when we met at Vincennes, 
and I respected you, but now you hide behind logs and in the earth, like a 
ground hog. Give me your answer. TECUMSEH.” 

* A painting entitled “Tecumseh Defends the Whites at Fort Meigs” shows 
the Shawnee on a horse pulling the Indians from the prisoners. The painter 
was Chapin Pinxit. Drake says Tecumseh jumped from his horse and grabbed 
an Indian by the throat. 

*2 Cited in Drake, p. 181. 

Plo pp. 7227-228; 

* Lossing, p. 486n. 


Chapter Fifteen—A CAPITOL IS BURNED 


'1The National Intelligencer, April 29, 1813, carried a story about the inten- 
tion to capture York. In this period the armies were fortunately protected 
from an indiscreet press by slow communication which usually did not bring 
the newspapers into enemy hands until after the event predicted had taken 
place. But information on general offensive or defensive measures, the location 
of troops and many other matters that might help an enemy were published 
freely. It was done unthinkingly, of course, and virtually all newspapers were 
offenders. Press reports on military operations were of relatively recent devel- 
opment. The War of 1812 was the first in America adequately reported in the 
newspapers. Nothing had yet occurred to suggest that a voluntary censorship 
should be imposed. 

2 This corps became known as “Pike’s Pikes,” because the men were armed 
with pikes as well as muskets. After Pike’s death, snowshoes were dropped from 
the early Army. 

8Pike was born in Lamberton, New Jersey, in 1779, entered the Army 
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under his father, Major Zebulon Pike, and served with his father in the West 
as an ensign. His entire life was devoted to the Army. He was lieutenant 
colonel of the qth Infantry at the time that regiment fought in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, but was on detached service. The biographer Jenkins called him 
“pure-minded, frank and generous.” John S. Jenkins, Jackson and the Generals 
of the War-of 1812, p: 334. 

“Cited in Samuel Woodworth, Champions of Freedom, II, 116. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 586n. 

© Thid.y ps 587: 

*The original name of this strategic point was Tarontah, or Toronto, a 
name later readopted, but at the time of the War of 1812, it was York. The 
French in 1749 built a fort there on a harbor about a mile and a half wide 
formed by a peninsula extending into the lake. This low peninsula had trees 
on it which from the shore seemed to be standing on the water, a curiosity 
that caused the Indians to call the place Tarontah, meaning “trees on the 
water.” The British under Governor Simcoe founded a town near the site of 
the old French fort and named it York, although it came to be popularly 
called “Little York.” Subsequently the residents have returned to the original 
and more distinctive name. Lossing, pp. 586-587n. 

* Cited in Woodworth, p. 117. 

°The origin of the song, “Yankee Doodle,” was discussed by George H. 
Moore before the New York Historical Society and a report of his findings 
was contained in the Library Magazine, VII (1888), 95. Moore said that for a 
hundred years American philologists had tried to trace the term Yankee to an 
Indian source. It was said to be the word the Indians gave to the Massachusetts 
settlers. Moore declared it was not Indian but came from a farmer near Cam- 
bridge, who in 1713 made cider and sold it to the Harvard students. He used 
the word to mean good or excellent—Yankee cider, excellent cider; Yankee 
beans, excellent beans, etc. In college slang it came to mean foolish or weak- 
minded. Moore said it was Dutch, that the Dutch verb yanken means to snarl, 
wrangle. Ill will existed between the Dutch of New York and New Englanders. 
Moore said Yankee was the most expressive term of contempt in the Dutch 
language. 

The tune of “Yankee Doodle” was popular in England as early as 1730 under 
the name of “Fisher’s Jig.” When the New England contingent reached Albany 
in the French and Indian War, a British wit, Dr. Richard Shutberg, an Army 
surgeon, set the tune to some rattling verses satirical of the attire and manners 
of the Colonials. In 1768 the British fleet bands entering Boston Harbor played 
“Yankee Doodle” in contempt. Moore said the air traced back to Charles I 
and doggerel verses about that far. The same air was found in Hungary, and 
the Netherlands. Buckingham Smith, American Secretary at the legation in 
Madrid, in 1888, said the air was the ancient sword dance of the Biscayans. 

10W. B. Kerr, “The Occupation of York,” Canadian Historical Rewien V 
(1924), 9-21, pp. 10-11. 

4 Cited in A. N. Bethune, The Life of the Right Reverend John Strachan, 
p. 48. 

 Tbid., pp. 47-48. 

* Ibid. Pp. 49. 
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Cixert, psi 5. 

5 A story indicative of the close family relationships existing at that time 
between the American and Canadian peoples was told by Kerr, p. 14. Mrs. 
Grant Powell, who had taken refuge with a friend when the American Army 
appeared, returned to her home and found an American soldier sprawled on 
the floor. He was chipping pieces from a cone of sugar, then a luxury, and 
especially so during the war trade restrictions. Mrs. Powell snatched the sugar 
from the man and told him to go home. 

“I guess I wish I could,” he replied limply. 

“Where is your home?” Mrs. Powell asked. 

“Down to Stillwater, New York,” he said. “I’ve got one of Major Bleeker’s 
farms.” 

Mrs. Powell then told the soldier that Major Bleeker was her father. 

© Francis Hall thought the town unimpressive: “I believe they [the Ameri- 
cans] did not leave one stone upon another for they did not find one.” While 
York was important to its inhabitants, it presented to the stranger a “village of 
100 wooden houses, perhaps one or two brick.” Francis Hall, Travels in Canada 
and the United States in 1816 and 1817, pp. 214-215; Edwin G. Guillet, Early 
Life of Upper Canada, p. 21. 

S errenp. 14: ‘ 

Kerr thought the wig was taken to Washington and shown to President 
Madison. Kerr, p. 13. I have made inquiries of the War Department but 
found none who ever knew that it came to Washington. 

# Gourlay says the scalp was in the drawer and adds: “There it was prob- 
ably found by some of the sailors, who imposed upon the officers the fiction 
of its being suspended over the mace, as if placed there by public authority.” 
Robert Fleming Gourlay, Statistical Account of Upper Canada, Compiled with 
a View to a Grand System of Emigration, pp. 90-92. 

» Kerry pts: 

“ Brown was greatly angered by this act. “The burning of the marine bar- 
racks,” he said, “was as infamous a transaction as ever occurred among military 
men. The fire was set as our regulars met the enemy upon the main line, and 
if anything could have appalled these gallant men it would have been the 
flames in their rear. We have all, I presume, suffered in public estimation in 
consequence of this disgraceful burning.” Brown to Dearborn, July 25, 1813; 


cited in Adams, History, VII, 165. 


Chapter Sixteen—LAWRENCE CHALLENGED 


1 Although the ships were essentially the same size, there was difference in 
armament. The Hornet carried eighteen 32-pounders. The British captain 
judged his ship too light for this armament and mounted sixteen 24-pounders. 
‘That was not sufficient difference to spell victory. Roosevelt gives weight of 
metal from the Hornet at 279 pounds and from the Peacock at 210 pounds 
and rates the force of the Peacock as eighty-three per cent that of the Hornet. 
Roosevelt, p. 171. The Peacock, taking after her name, was a show ship in the 
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British Navy, having elegant fittings, admired by the big crowds that came to 
her decks when she was in port. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 699n. 

*’The nominations confirmed by the Senate and published March 1o, 1813, 
were: to be captains, Charles Gordon, Jacob Jones, James Lawrence and 
Charles Morris; to be master commandants, Oliver H. Perry, Joseph Bain- 
bridge, William M. Crane and James Biddle. 

SViESsa Res eine de: , 

*Seamen had a free choice whether to engage on privately owned or naval 
vessels, and most of them preferred the privateers because they were not under 
rigid discipline and opportunities for prize money were much greater. 

* Roosevelt, p. 192. 

“Cf. Lossing, p. 703, for a reproduction of a facsimile of Broke’s hand- 
written challenge to Lawrence. 

“Cooper here is denying the complaint made frequently against Lawrence 
that he failed to take advantage of the westerly wind that blew behind him 
as he followed Broke. Apparently Broke feared he would pass under the 
Shannon’s stern and rake that vessel, but he steered directly for-her starboard 
quarter and replied to the Shannon’s first guns with a broadside. 

° The Navy Department sent out warning that by the capture of the Chesa- 
peake “and the sudden prostration of Captain Lawrence and all his officers 
the private signals of the United States have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy.” In terms of today, the naval code had been captured. Published in 
the National Intelligencer, July 14, 1813. 

**Few waits have been more tense for the American public than that fol- 
lowing the battle of the Chesapeake and the Shannon. The boats were seen off 
Boston Harbor and disappeared over the horizon, but the guns of the battle 
could be heard plainly. When their roar ceased the outcome was not known. 
The public had to wait three weeks or more for the news. The National Intel- 
ligencer published it in Washington on June 26. The attitude of the country 
is reflected by Richard Rush, who in later years wrote: “I remember—what 
American does not!—the first rumor of it. I remember the startling sensation. 
I remember at first the universal incredulity. I remember how the post offices 
were thronged for successive days by anxious thousands; how collections of 
citizens rode out for miles on the highways, accosting the mail to catch some- 
thing by anticipation. At last, when the certainty was known, I remember the 
public gloom; funeral orations and badges of mourning bespoke it. ‘Don’t give 
up the ship!’—the dying words of Lawrence—were on every tongue.” 

“In Washington, flags at the Navy Yard were ordered at half-mast and 
eighteen minute guns were fired beginning at 8 a.m., Meridian and sunset. 
A monumental tribute held at the Washington theater was entitled “Tears of 
Columbia.” Perhaps there was no event of the war over which the nation 
joined with greater grief than the death of Lawrence. 

* John Wilson Cocker, Cobbett’s Debates, XXVI, 1160; Adams, History, 
VII, 302. 

* Roosevelt, p. 208. Roosevelt’s figures are taken on the armament. Some give 
each ship more guns. 

* Roosevelt, p. 209. 
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Chapter Seventeen—ANONYMOUS PENMAN 


* Ingersoll, I, 68f. 

* Goodwin, p. 162. 

*The naval orange obtained its name because it was brought from the 
tropics by naval vessels. 

“Crawford to Monroe, September 27, 1812; Mss. State Department Archives, 
cited in Adams, History, VI, 395. 

* At the time when General George Washington was holding the Army of 
the American Revolution in the Hudson highlands, with headquarters at New- 
burgh, and was watching Carleton in New York while Franklin was nego- 
tiating peace in Paris, the officers of the Continental service were stunned by 
the appearance of an inflammatory, anonymous letter, followed the next day 
by a second. The letter assailed Congress and exhorted the soldiers to throw 
down the gauntlet to that body, which had been slow in considering a com- 
promise proposal on the Army’s pay arrearages. 

The appeal was a frank summons to the Army to redress its own grievances. 
It was mutinous and seditious, and it called, in effect, for a new Pride’s Purge: 
“If the present moment be lost, every future effort is in vain; and your threats 
then will be as empty as your entreaties now.” The tenor of the first letter— 
the second being slightly more moderate—was conducive to the jettisoning of 
Washington as the Army’s leader, a march on Philadelphia and the establish- 
ment of a military dictatorship. It suggested the appointment of a committee 
to draw up a final remonstrance no longer “suing, soft, unsuccessful.” Wash- 
ington Irving, Life of George Washington, 1V, 466-468. 

In any other than the American Revolutionary Army, with its temperate 
and restrained commander, the perpetrator undoubtedly would have been fer- 
reted out and court-martialed. As it was, Washington was called upon to 
bring his full conciliatory powers into play to overcome the menace of this 
dangerous exhortation. He appeared before the officers, told of his long- 
standing concern about the Army’s welfare and urged them “not to take any 
measures which, viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity and 
sully the glory you have hitherto maintained.” The officers supported him and 
in a resolution expressed unshaken confidence in the Congress. News that Great 
Britain had recognized the independence of the colonies arrived from Paris 
three weeks later and the Army disbanded peacefully, although Congress, 
which was destitute of funds, was not yet able to pay a penny of the arrear- 
ages. 

* Cited in Irving, IV, 478. 

7 Madison had had experience with cabinet friction, especially between Gal- 
latin and his first Secretary of State, Robert Smith, a misfit, who had worked 
against the bill to recharter the United States Bank. When the bill failed 
Gallatin wanted to resign but remained after Madison’s entreaty. Jefferson, 
writing at the time to Joel Barlow, said: “The dissentions between two mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are to be lamented. But why should these force Mr. Galla- 
tin to withdraw? They cannot be greater than between Hamilton and myself, 
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and yet we served together four years in that way. . . . The method of sepa- 
rate consultation, practiced some time in the Cabinet, prevents disagreeable 
collisions.” 

It is a different concept from a cabinet of one mind, working harmoniously 
on the tasks assigned by the President and looking to him for directions. Un- 
doubtedly there was advantage to be obtained from cabinet members of 
divergent views. 

‘January 19, 1810; cited in Adams, History, V, 229. Napoleon’s comments 
continued: “I prefer him [Armstrong] to write in English, but fully and in 
a manner that we can understand. [It is absurd] that in affairs so important he 
should content himself with writing letters of four lines. . . . Send by special 
courier a cipher dispatch to America to let it be understood that that govern- 
ment is not represented here; that its minister does not know French; is a 
morose man with whom one cannot treat; that all obstacles would be raised 
if they had here an envoy to be talked with. Write in detail on this point.” 

Later in the year, July 19, 1810, Napoleon had Cadore write the French 
ambassador at St. Petersburg: “Charge the Duc de Vicence to tell Mr. Adams 
that we have here an American minister who says nothing; that we need an 
active man whom one can comprehend, and by whose means we could come 
to an understanding with the Americans.’ Cited in Adams, History, V, 252. 

Napoleon’s attitude causes wonder as to how much of the failure of Madi- 
son to get a satisfactory abrogation of the French decrees was due to Arm- 
strong’s ineptness as a diplomat. 

* Madison said of Monroe: “His understanding was very much underrated; 
his judgment was particularly good, few men have made more of what may 
be called sacrifices in the service of the public.” Cited in Gilman, p. 209. 

Thomas H. Benton said of Monroe: “He was an enemy to nepotism, and 
no consideration or entreaty, no need of the support which an office would 
give, or intercession from friends, could ever induce him to appoint a relative 
to any place under the government.” Gilman, p. 213. 

Monroe was in straightened circumstances in his later years and lived in 
New York with his daughter, Maria, on Prince Street. She had married Samuel 
L. Gouverneur. Monroe had one other daughter, Mrs. George Hay. He had 
aot wanted to bother either daughter and was preparing to rent a house when 
death intervened on July 4, 1831. After he left the Presidency, his successor, 
John Quincy Adams, appointed the son-in-law, Gouverneur, to be postmaster 
of New York, and made Hay a federal judge. Monroe’s attitude shows the 
sternness and rigorous integrity of the country’s early administrations; it is 
refreshing to recall a man whose greatness was so completely divorced from 
arrogance or craft. 

**In 1797 Monroe wrote and published a book, A View of the Conduct of 
the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the United States, severely attacking 
the foreign policies of President Washington. Some statements were: 

“In her foreign relations, nothing is to be seen, but the waste and pillage of 
her commerce, sometimes by several powers, always by some one power, and 
little else than anarchy at home. . 

“Our national honor is in the dust; we have been kicked, cuffed and plun- 
dered all over the ocean; our reputation for faith scouted; our government and 
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people branded as cowards, incapable of being provoked to resist, and ready 
again to receive those chains we had taught others to burst.” 

That the book gave Washington pain is indicated by the care with which 
he went over the text and made comments on his copy. [hese comments are 
contained in Gilman, appendix, p. 221, who took them from the copy of Jared 
Sparks owned by the Cornell University Library. 

“ Judge E. R. Watson’s Recollections; cited in Gilman, p. 187. 

“The review of the diplomatic posts is contained in Ingersoll, I, 69-73. 

** Madison, shortly after Hull’s surrender, talked to Monroe about appoint- 
ing him to lead the army in attacking Montreal, but no means could be 
found of giving him rank superior to Dearborn’s and the matter at that time 
was dropped. Adams, History, V1, 419. Madison had always held a better view 
of the war than some of his strategists, but was never allowed to put it into 
effect. He wanted to move directly on Montreal and “cut off the sap that 
nourished the Indian warfare” in Upper Canada. Madison, Writings, VIII, 211. 
By capturing Montreal and holding the St. Lawrence River, the only roadway 
into the upper provinces, resistance in Upper Canada would be compelled to 
wither and die. Armstrong suggested this movement in a letter to the War 
Department before the war but never achieved it when Secretary. 

“Smith says the appointment of Clay was overruled solely on the grounds 
that he could not be spared from the House. O. H. Smith, p. 137. 

48 FTamilton’s achievements were so numerous that it is sometimes forgotten 
he was at one time the commander in chief of the American Army. When 
President John Adams recalled Washington in 1798, on the threat of a French 
war, Washington recommended Hamilton as the first major general. The ap- 
pointment was made and Hamilton served as head of the Army until Wash- 
ington could arrange his affairs and take over the active command. It was 
expected that in case of war, in 1798, Hamilton might lead the field army. 
During the French crisis he was second in rank to Washington. His high 
military character was strongly urged by Washington Irving, V, 349. 

*°In addressing the House January 5, 1813, Quincy said: “The army for the 
conquest of Canada will be raised,—to be commanded by whom? This i: 
the critical question. The answer is in every man’s mouth. By a member of the 
American Cabinet; by one of the three; by one of the trio who at this mo- 
ment constitute in fact, and who efficiently have always constituted, the whole 
Cabinet. And the man who is thus intended for the command of the greatest 
army this New World ever contained—an army nearly twice as great as was 
at any time the regular army of our Revolution,—I say the man who 1s in- 
tended for this great trust is the individual who is notoriously the selected 
candidate for the next Presidency.” Cited in Adams, History, VI, 425. 

7 Quincy in January 5, 1813, speech; cited in Adams, History, VI, 424. 

18 Gallatin served as the secretary at the Whisky Rebellion meetings in 
Pittsburgh. | bode 

7? Although he was acquitted by a court-martial there is no historical doubt 
that Wilkinson was in the pay of Spain while serving as the American military 
commander in the Southwest, and that for a time he was deeply complicated 
with Aaron Burr, although he turned state’s evidence and became the principal 
witness against Burr. Jefferson’s deep hatred of Burr was such that Wilkinson’s 
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even more reprehensible acts were overlooked. Yrujo, the Spanish minister to 
the United States, wrote to Madrid on January 28, 1807: 

“According to appearances Spain has saved the United States from the sepa- 
ration of the union which menaced them. This would have taken place if 
Wilkinson entered cordially into the plans of Burr. This was to be expected 
because Wilkinson detests his present government, and the separation of the 
Western States has long been his favorite plan. The evil has come from the 
foolish and pertinacious perseverance with which Burr has persisted in carry- 
ing out the wild project against Mexico. 

“Wilkinson is entirely devoted to us. He enjoys a considerable pension from 
our King. . . . Failure of Burr’s attempt would have left Wilkinson like a dog 
in the fable with the piece of meat in his mouth—that is, he would lose the 
honorable position he holds at home, and the generous pension he enjoys from 
the King. These considerations, secret in their nature, he could not explain 
to Burr. When the latter persisted in the idea so fatal to Wilkinson’s interest, 
nothing remained but to take the course adopted. By this means he assures his 
pension, and will allege this as an extraordinary service, either for getting it 
increased or for some generous compensation. On the other hand, this pro-. 
ceeding secures his distinguished rank in the military service of the United 
States. In such an alternative he has acted as was to be expected; that is, he 
has sacrificed Burr in order to obtain, on the ruin of Burr’s reputation, the 
advantages I have pointed out.” 

The pay Wilkinson received from the Spanish monarch, Don Carlos IV, was 
$2,000 a year, and the payments continued for twenty years. Edwin Emerson, 
Jr., A History of the Nineteenth Century Year by Year, I, 181-182. 

The main service Wilkinson rendered Spain was holding back American 
forces when Spanish troops occupied American soil along the Sabine River, 
and when he had been told by the War Department to repel any invasion 
east of the Sabine or north and west of West Florida. For warning Spain 
against Burr, Wilkinson put in a claim of $110,000 and sent an aide to Mexico 
City to collect it, but it was refused. Allen Johnson, Union and Democracy, 
Dia a 

The point Yrujo makes about Wilkinson is that he did not want to be a 
party to Burr’s scheme if it failed, and thus lose his pension and pay. As a 
junior officer, Winfield Scott was convicted by a court-martial of “conduct 
unofficer-like” for calling Wilkinson “equally a traitor with Burr.” In his 
Memoirs Scott asserted that Wilkinson’s treason began about 1787- and con- 
tinued for many years. He felt it was fully established by Charles Gayarre’s 
History of Louisiana under Spanish Domination, and by Wilkinson’s letters 
found in the archives in Madrid. Gayarre, the author, was secretary of state 
of Louisiana for many years. Scott, pp. 40-41. 

°° Wilkinson, ITI, 342. 


Chapter Eighteen—DESPOILERS OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


* Niles, IV, 118; Lossing, p. 669. 
?Cockburn kept a diary covering the voyage to St. Helena. He recorded 
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the conversations of August 10, 1814: “At dinner Bounaparte told me, when 
talking about our late contest with America, that Mr. Madison was too late 
in declaring his war, and that he never made any requisition on France for 
assistance: That he [Buonaparte] would readily have lent him any number of 
line of battle ships Mr. Madison might have desired, if American seamen could 
be sent to man them, and carry them over.” “Buonaparte’s Voyage to St: 
Helena,” Diary of Rear Admiral Sir George Cockburn, p. 24. 

*Lossing, p. 684n. This has been challenged by the Canadian historian, James 
Hannay (A History of the War of 1812) who says the slaves were sent to 
Canada and settled there at the expense of the British government. Very likely 
that was the case after the British Foreign Office learned what was occurring 
along the American coast. There is no reason to question Lossing’s reportorial 
accuracy on this point. He made at least two trips along the Chesapeake talk- 
ing with survivors and others about British operations there. He stated that 
when Cockburn was along that coast late in 1813 the large slaveholders of 
South Carolina feared the British would land and declare a general liberation. 
“Had he done so,” Lossing said, “no doubt an army of many thousand colored 
people would have flocked to that standard, for the Negroes had heard of the 
liberation of their brethren in Virginia by the British, but not of the infamous 
treachery of their seducer, who sold them into worse servitude in the West 
Indies.” When the Ross expedition sailed for the Chesapeake in the summer 
of 1814, Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State for the Colonies, gave directions that 
Ross should free any slaves who came to him voluntarily but should not 
transport them to other servitude. Such orders would not have been considered 
necessary had a policy of removing them to Canada been in effect during the 
period of Cockburn’s freebooting. It seems probable that Bathurst’s orders 
were to correct a contrary practice which the cabinet did not sanction. 

* Adams quotes figures from tables to show the effectiveness of the British 
blockade. Georgia was the only state which after the summer of 1813 was 
able to send out cotton, and that because of her proximity to Florida. Virginia 
figures reflect Cockburn’s Chesapeake blockade. Whereas exports of that state 
were $4,800,000 in 1811, they were $1,819,000 in 1813 and $17,581 for the year 
ending September 30, 1814, a year during which the blockade had full effect. 
Adams, History, VU, 263-264. 

* Warren reported that the Frenchtown incursion, in which the British did 
not lose a man, resulted in the destruction of five vessels, much flour, a large 
quantity of Army clothing, saddles, bridles and other cavalry equipment, and 
merchandise. 

©The sword was inscribed “Presented to the gallant John O'Neil for his 
valor at Havre de Grace, by Philadelphia—1813.” During his three-day impris- 
onment on the British frigate Maidstone O’Neil wrote a letter to a Baltimore 
friend which began with the sentence, “No doubt before this you have heard 
of my defeat.” Lossing, p. 674. 

7 North American Review, July, 1817. 

* Among those with Mrs. Rodgers was Mrs. William Pinkney, wife of the 
attorney general, and Mrs. Charles W. Goldsborough, whose husband, chief 
clerk of the Navy Department and on occasions acting secretary, was one of 
President Madison’s close friends. Mrs. Goldsborough asked an officer to spare 
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the Pringle house where an elderly woman was ill, but was referred to Admiral 
Cockburn. When she returned the house already had been set afire. With 
great effort the flames were extinguished. Niles, IV, 196; cited in Lossing, p. 
672n. 

°One death occurred from a rocket at Havre de Grace, and, as far as 
appears to have been reported, this was the only rocket casualty of the war. 
The man killed was a civilian named Webster. The British had no casualties 
except Lieutenant Westphall’s hand wound. At a foundry and elsewhere, the 
British captured fifty-one pieces of ordnance, chiefly heavy cannon. 

“Cumberland Register story; republished in the National Intelligencer, 
Janets 281 3 

* Baltimore was one of the communities on the Eastern seaboard most atten- 
tive to its defenses and therefore was entitled to the preservation of its record 
of being the only sizable town on the East coast never to be in enemy posses- 
sion. The Baltimore brigade numbered about 2,000 and an additional 2,000 
militia were subject to immediate call. The commanding officer, General Sam- 
uel Smith, kept a vigilant patrol of mounted riflemen on the land side and 
lookout boats were stationed on the Patapsco River. Fort McHenry, which 
guarded the water approach to the city, was commanded by an alert and 
capable officer, Major George Armistead. That the city took its defenses seri- 
ously may be seen by the fact that the presiding judge of the Baltimore 
judiciary, J. H. Nicholson, commanded a battery of the volunteer Fort 
McHenry garrison, and regularly attended drills. 

* During this period Cockburn formed a phobia against Joseph Gales, editor 
of the National Intelligencer, who he believed distorted stories about him. His 
dislike of Gales arose largely because the editor was born in England. Cock- 
burn looked on him as a traitor. 

**Under General Hampton’s directions, the fortifications of Norfolk were 
laid out by an Army engineer, Captain Walker Keith Armistead, of New 
Market, Virginia, who graduated in the second class at West Point. He was a 
brother of Major George Armistead who commanded the Fort McHenry 
garrison. Another brother was killed at Fort Erie in 1814. Captain Walker 
Keith Armistead’s son, Lewis A. Armistead, had a more distinguished military 
career. He went to West Point in 1834 and came to command one of the 
brigades of Pickett’s division of the Army of Northern Virginia, and fell 
inside the Union lines at the high water mark in Pickett’s assault at Gettys- 
burg. ‘ 

General Taylor was one of the best-known lawyers of Virginia, having 
studied with John Marshall and being an associate of William Wirt. He was 
a member of the grand jury, of which John Randolph was foreman, that 
indicted Aaron Burr. He was attorney for Commodore James Barron after 
that officer yielded the Chesapeake to the Leopard. The greatest occasion of 
his career was his delivery of the oration at the reception for Lafayette when 
that general revisited Yorktown in 1824. Lossing, pp. 677-678n. 

When the British barges carrying the attacking party stopped out of 
musket range from the island, the Americans waded out in the muddy water 
to fire at them. Adams, History, VII, 275. 

**One reason for the British failure was that the boats carrying the attack- 
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ing party grounded in the shallow water about 300 yards from the island. 
According to William James a British seaman dropped a boat hook into 
the bottom and found three or four feet of slimy mud, and the men did not 
undertake to wade ashore. William James, Naval History of Great Britain, MU, 
59. Lossing says the first boat, the Centipede, was commanded by Captain 
Hanchett, natural son of King George III. Midshipman Josiah Tattnall, a 
Georgian, who later rose to high rank in the United States Navy and also 
under the Confederacy, made the capture of the Centipede. When he waded 
out to the ship he found a little terrier dog sitting on the cannon in her bow, 
a brass 3-pounder known as a “grasshopper.” Lossing, pp. 679-680 and 680n. 

*° Lossing, p. 683n. 

* Cited in Lossing, p. 684n. 

8 Republished by New York Spectator, January 1, 1814. 
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Chapter Nineteen—BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 


1 Oliver Hazard, Perry’s great-grandfather, was a large property holder in 
Rhode Island. An uncle, Oliver Hazard Perry, was lost at sea just before the 
nephew was born and the name was passed down to the future naval officer. 

2The French fort, Fort de la Presqu’ Isle, was built on the point of the 
peninsula in 1749 at a time when the French were extending their dominion 
south of the Great Lakes and into the Ohio Valley, an encroachment that 
brought on the French and Indian War. When the French were expelled 
from Canada the fort passed into decay. Anthony Wayne built a blockhouse 
on the site when he was en route to fight the Indians in Ohio, and he 
stopped there on his return. Wayne died there and was buried at his own 
request at the foot of the flag staff, although later his remains were removed 
to Radnor, Pennsylvania. A town was laid out at Presqu’ Isle in 1795 by 
Colonel John Reid, a Rhode Islander, who built the Presqu’ Isle Hotel, a 
stopping place for Lake Erie travelers. Lossing, pp. 510-511n. By 1812 the 
village was known as Erie and news stories from that point carried an Erie 
date line. Some historians have preferred to call the locality after its old name, 
in some cases contracting it to Presque, but Perry’s fleet was built in the 
harbor of Erie. | 

® Mackenzie, when writing his biography of Perry, published in 1840, talked 
with Brown, “the venerable builder of our fleet on Lake Erie,” and found he 
had suffered reverses. The man who had been the master shipwright for 
Perry and therefore played no unimportant part in securing the fruits of the 
Battle of Lake Erie, was “now working as a journeyman in our shipyards, with 
a manly cheerfulness and proud independence of disposition which places 
him above and beyond the reach of misfortune. More respected by the world 
he might have been in his days of prosperity, but never more respectable than 
now.” Mackenzie, I, 130-131n. 

4Dobbins was a Great Lakes navigator and trader who had already been 
present at two important occurrences in the Northwest war, the surrender of 
Michilimackinac and Detroit. He went to Washington, appeared before the 
President and cabinet, and described conditions on the Great Lakes. The Navy 
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Department appointed him sailing master in the fall of 1812 and directed him 
to begin building gunboats at Erie. Carpenters were called and work was 
begun on two small gunboats under the direction of a shipwright Ebenezer 
Crosby. The program had been expanded before the arrival of Perry. 

© James Fenimore Cooper, “Life of Oliver H. Perry,” Graham’s Magazine, 
XXII, no. 6 (June, 1843), pp. 338-340. 

°Ibid., pp. 137-138. Perry was buried in Trinidad. His body was later re- 
moved to Newport, Rhode Island. 

7 Cf. Mackenzie, I, 137-138, for a description of Perry’s trip to Fort George. 

* Mackenzie says the letter was found in Perry’s papers and was written 
“probably to his parents.” Mackenzie, I, 136. 

° Cited in Mackenzie, I, 147. 

* While this battle is spelled Stony Creek in many histories, the early and 
present Canadian spelling is Stoney Creek. 

™ National Intelligencer, June 17, 1813. 

* Perry’s correspondence with Chauncey, Harrison and the Navy Depart- 
ment is given in substance or résumé by Mackenzie, I, 157ff. 

* Cooper mentions this dinner. “Life,” p. 270. Lossing, in preparing his — 
account of the Battle of Lake Erie, had before him a copy of Mackenzie’s 
Life of Perry on which Captain Dobbins had made marginal notes. One com- 
ment stated that Barclay went to Port Dover to attend a dinner which the 
citizens tendered the officers of the British fleet. Toasts were given and 
Barclay, according to Dobbins, responded by saying: “I expect to find the 
Yankee brigs hard and fast on the bar at Erie when I return, in which predic- 
ament it will be but a small job to destroy them.” Dobbins got his quotation 
from an old Lake Erie friend named Ryason, who attended the dinner. When 
Barclay returned to Erie he apparently judged Perry had too much of his 
fleet on the lake to chance a fight before the Detroit was completed. 

In his descriptions of the preliminaries to the Battle of Lake Erie, Adams 
emphasizes the element of “Perry luck” that seemed to follow this young man, 
in contrast with the bad breaks of others. Adams, History, VII, 117-118. But 
the “luck” was due in large measure to Perry’s speed, which reduced his 
chances of misfortune at least fifty per cent compared with some of the 
Army commanders. It was the luck of an alert man of action. 

“Cooper describes the camels. Naval History, II, 389. Roosevelt quotes it. 
P. 255. Lossing describes them, p. 5r5n. 

* Ralph D. Paine, The Fight for a Free Sea, p. 52. 

**A severe typhus epidemic was raging on the lakes, which accounted 
for some of the sickness among Perry’s men. Cooper numbered the sick at 
the time of the battle at 100, or nearly one fourth of the man power. 

‘TLieutenant John J. Yarnell, first officer under Perry on the Lawrence, 
testified at the court of inquiry in 1815 that the Lawrence had 131 men on 
board at the time of the battle, of whom 103 were fit for duty. After consider- 
ing the different figures given, Roosevelt uses 136, that being the number on 
the prize money list. Roosevelt, pp. 257-258. 

** Paine, p. 50. 

* At the time I was writing this account of the Battle of Lake Erie, at 
Flat Rock, North Carolina, on July 19, 1953, I was visited by Samuel L. Wil- 
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liams, then in his mid-eighties, who was long associated with the old New 
York World, served as traveling secretary to its great publisher, Joseph 
Pulitzer, and later was publisher of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Mr. Williams 
told me of trips he made as a boy to reunions at Put-in-Bay with his grand- 
father, who was one of Perry’s seamen. It emphasized to me that while the 
Battle of Lake Erie was fought near the beginning of this nation, probably 
many other men and women survived who had known some of Perry’s men, 
and that the United States is, indeed, still a new nation. 

*® George Bancroft says: “Some attributed his delay to fear; but though he 
had so far one attribute of a timid man, that he was a noisy boaster, his 
conduct during the day, in the judgment of disinterested observers and crit- 
ics, acquits him of having been spell-bound by downright cowardice. Some 
charged him with disaffection to his country, from sympathy with family 
connections in Canada, but this is an imputation justified by no concurrent 
circumstances, or acts of his earlier or later life. Some thought him blinded 
by envy, which sews up the eyes with an iron thread, and leaves the mind to 
hover on an undiscerning wing. He may, perhaps, have been disturbed by 
that unhappy passion. . . . He wanted the generous impulse which delights in 
the fame of others; the delicacy of sentiment which rejects from afar every- 
thing coarse or mean; the alertness of courage which finds in danger an allure- 
ment; the quick perception that sees the time to strike; the self-possessed will, 
which is sure to hit the nail on the head.” George Bancroft, The Life and 
Writings of, edited by Oliver Dyer, p. 166. 

Paine said of Elliott: “The facts admit of no doubt: he dropped astern and 
for two hours remained scarcely more than a spectator of a desperate action 
in which his ship was sorely needed.” Paine, p. 58. 

- banerott, p: 175° 

4 September 22,. 1813. 

= October 15, 1813. 

% The New York Post, July 1, 1814. 

The New York Post, January 7, 1814, carried the news story of the 
speech by Henry Clay in the House January 4, summing up the battle and 
supporting the Lowndes motion that a gold medal be struck for Perry. Clay 
said the nation had already shown the world what American tars could do 
ship to ship, and added: 

“It remained for the Hero of the Erie to exhibit to them the awful lesson 
of our capacity to fight in squadrons against a superior force. . . . Imagine 
to yourself this valuable officer in the hour of peril, his vessel a wreck, his 
deck strewn with the mangled bodies of his dead and dying comrades, and 
admire with me the cool intrepidity and consummate skill with which he 
seized the propitious moment, changed his station and ... pressed forward 
to fame and victory. Such an action it has been well said has scarcely a 
parallel in history. The importance of the victory can be more readily realized 
when we look at the consequences. It led to a victory on land by which a 
territory was delivered and a province conquered. No longer is the patriotic 
soldier to be delivered over in cold blood to the merciless tomahawk. No 
longer the mother wakes to the agonizing spectacle of her child torn from 
her breast and immolated to savage brutality.” 
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* Perry was in command of the Java in the Mediterranean in the summer 
of 1816. Commanding the marine corps detachment on the ship was Captain 
John Heath. Perry, who kept his ship immaculate, rebuked Heath because 
his marine guard was untidy as the officers left the ship. Bad feeling resulted. 
Perry thought the captain’s replies were disrespectful and contemptuous and 
wrote of “his marked insolence to me in many instances.” Later when two 
marines jumped overboard to swim ashore, Perry sent for Heath, who declined 
to come on deck because he was indisposed. Finally, after further peremptory 
orders, he came and mustered his detail in a manner that displeased Perry and 
made no report to him. Perry told him to go below, that he would not have 
him serving on the ship. 

The captain wrote a letter requesting that Perry prefer charges. Perry called 
him to his cabin and in the exchange suddenly lost his temper. He hit the 
captain, who did not return the blow. Perry immediately regretted the act, 
sent Heath a note to express readiness to make a personal apology. “That, 
blow,” said the biographer Mackenzie, “had violated the seal of state attached 
to Captain Heath’s commission, and dishonored the majesty of the nation.” 
The incident might have been minor had not the news spread through the 
fleet, commanded by Chauncey, still Perry’s senior. The marine corps officers 
rushed to the Java, believing the corps had been affronted, and advised 
Heath not to accept the apology and it was consequently declined. 

Perry preferred charges against Heath of neglect of duty, unofficerlike 
conduct, disrespect, and insolence and contempt to a superior officer. Cooper 
thought Perry in error in preferring the charges while the personal incident 
was still uncleared. Chauncey called a court-martial and both Heath and 
Perry were found guilty and sentenced to be reprimanded in private. Heath 
had preferred no charges against Perry and it appeared to some of Heath’s 
friends that Perry was being whitewashed. Perry and the Java were ordered 
on a voyage and the captain was given other assignment. 

When Perry returned to the United States the following year the case 
became agitated in the newspapers. Decatur, Porter and most of the officers 
sympathized with Perry, without condoning his act, and James Monroe, then 
President, went out of his way while on his northern trip to have Perry serve 
as his aide when they were aboard the Enterprise. In the following year 
Heath challenged Perry. Perry wrote to his friends in advance that he would 
hold his fire. This he did and, the amends having been made on the field of 
honor, the matter was dropped. Mackenzie, II, 128ff. 


Chapter Twenty—PASSING OF TECUMSEH 


* Drake, pp. 188-189. ‘ 

* Harrison had expected a battle for the possession of Malden. In a letter 
to Governor Meigs, October 11, 1813, he said: “The day that I landed below 
Malden he [Proctor] had at his disposal upward of three thousand Indian 
warriors; his regular force reinforced by the militia of the district would have 
made his number nearly equal to my aggregate, which on the day of the 
landing did not exceed forty five hundred. . . . My inferior officers say that 
his conduct has been a series of continued blunders.” Harrison to Meigs; 
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Official Letters, p. 239; cited in Adams, History, VI, 131. Harrison probably 
exaggerated the number of Indians. 

8 Subordinate British officers were aware of Proctor’s incompetence and 
thought about depriving him of his authority. Richardson, p. 126. Both sides 
experienced the difficulty at times that commanders, sent to far-off theaters 
with which regular contact was difficult, proved incapable. Neither Proctor 
nor Hull was suited for frontier command. Harrison’s detractors need only 
to compare him with the other Western commanders, these two and Win- 
chester, to perceive that he conducted a highly creditable campaign. 

“Lossing, p. 549. 

5 Wilson, pp. 238-239. 

®The son, instead of becoming a great warrior, was sent on the enforced 
migration of the Shawnee to the Indian Territory. 

7 Adams quotes officers of the 41st British Regiment as saying the lines 
were two hundred yards apart, out of sight of each other. Adams, History, 
VII, 136. Lossing says the second line was only thirty paces in rear of the 
first. Lossing, p. 553. Johnson’s map drawn just after the battle shows two 
British lines but gives no distance. From the description of the battle, the 
second British line appears to have closed on the first to about thirty yards. 
The engagement on the American right, against the 41st Regiment, was won 
too quickly for the British to have made separate defenses at lines two hundred 
yards apart. In this sector the battle lasted less than five minutes. 

*Captain Stanton Sholes wrote Lossing a letter saying: “I had a very pleas- 
ant ride back to Detroit in Proctor’s beautiful carriage. I found in 1-4, Wat, 
a sword, and a trunk. The latter contained many letters, mostly written in the 
handsomest writing I ever saw, by Proctor’s wife to her ‘dear Henry.’” Cited 
in Lossing, p. 555n. In Proctor’s baggage was found the text of Tecumseh’s 
last speech quoted from earlier. 

® Johnson was anxious to have full credit for the victory. In his report to 
Armstrong, November 21, 1813, he said: “I send you an imperfect sketch of 
the battle on the river Thames, fought solely by the mounted regiment; at 
least, so much so that not fifty men from any other corps assisted.” He said 
the battle lasted one hour and twenty minutes. Cited in Adams, History, VII, 
139. 

1 Tecumseh’s followers never acknowledged that he was vulnerable to the 
weapons of the whites. 

“Stimpson, American Politics, p. 132. 

2 After he had served a term as Vice-President, Johnson was dropped by the 
Democratic convention of 1840 which renominated Van Buren. The place was 
left open on the ticket. Johnson ran with a caucus endorsement and was 
defeated. Efforts were made later by Kentucky. friends to obtain the Presiden- 
tial nomination for him largely on the ground of his part in the Battle of the 
Thames. But the bitterness against Tecumseh had passed and in its place had 
come recognition that he was one of the great men, perhaps the greatest, of 
his race. For this and other reasons Johnson was no longer a political factor. 

8 Ffarrison was partly responsible for the mystery about Tecumseh, for he 
made no reference to the death of Tecumseh in his report. It was a serious 
neglect because the passing of the Shawnee chief, as much as the defeat of 
Proctor, brought peace to the Northwest frontier. William E. Railey, Brief 
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Sketches of the Randolphs and their Connections; also a Brief Sketch of the 
Ouwsleys and Whitleys, quotes Richard Spurr, a member of the Forlorn Hope, 
as saying in later life that he had “carried Col. Whitley’s and the Indian’s 
remains into camp, and that General Harrison recognized the Indian as 
Tecumseh.” Cited in Charles G. Talbert, “The Life of William Whitley,” 
Filson Club History Quarterly, XXV, nos. 2, 3, 4. This is in conflict with 
other testimony, and it is dificult to believe Harrison made a positive iden- 
tification, whatever Spurr may have thought. If Harrison had, it would have 
prevented the rise of any question about Tecumseh’s death. 

“ Cited ine Halbert, p. 16. 

* Drake, p. 198. 

** There have been numerous other tributes to Tecumseh. John Johnston, 
who served long as Indian agent in Ohio and the Northwest and knew Tecum- 
seh, said: “He was sober and abstemious, never indulging in the use of liquors, 
nor eating to excess, fluent in conversation and a great public speaker. He 
despised dress, and all the effimancy of manners; he was disinterested, hos- 
pitable, generous, humane—the resolute and indefatigable advocate of the 
rights and independence of the Indians.” Cited in McKenney and Hall, p. 48. 
How the Prophet had passed from the scene is indicated by McKenney and 
Hall’s statement, “The Prophet is living west of the Mississippi in obscurity.” 
The letter, from the Vincennes newspaper, describing Tecumseh’s greatness is 
cited in Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travels in America, p. 1416. 

Drake said, “The Shawnee have declined more rapidly in numbers than 
any other tribe of Indians known to the whites.” Drake, p. 21. He was speaking 
of the time in which he wrote, 1839 or 1840. 

**Samuel R. Brown, Views on Lake Erie, p. 63, says: “I had this fact from 
an American gentleman who was at Oxford when Proctor and the Indians 
passed through there. The squaws were lamenting the loss of their children.” 
Cited in Lossing, p. 555n. 

* Brown says: “A few days after Proctor’s defeat, Detroit was so full of 
famished savages that the issue of rations to them did not keep pace with 
their hunger. I have seen the women and children searching about the ground 
for bones and rinds of pork which had been thrown away by the soldiers. 
Meat in a high state of putrefaction, which had been thrown into the river, 
was carefully picked up and devoured. The feet, heads, and entrails of the 
cattle slaughtered DY. the public butchers were collected and sent off to the 
neighboring villages.” Cited in Lossing, p. 559n. 

* Cass made an excellent governor and was identified with Michigan for 
the remainder of his life. In 1820 he made a trip of 5,000 miles, chiefly by 
canoe, visiting the tribes of Michigan Territory. 

* October 21, 1813. 

* Jenkins, p. 154. 
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and Britain seize our ships and sailors— Amer- 
ica cannot decide against whom she ought and 
wants to fight. Impressment is not, perhaps, 
the real cause. Britain’s Orders in Council and 
Napoleon’s decrees, which hamper American 
trade, are also urged as sufficient cause of war. 
Yet only when the Orders and the decrees are 
officially revoked do the hostilities break out. 
And never stoutly defended as reason for war 
is the British-incited Indian trouble on the 
frontier; yet this is no doubt a real cause, 
stemming from a real grievance. Ironically it 
is this unavowed cause which evokes some of 
the passion and bravery that almost dignify 
war. William Henry Harrison fights the In- 
dians_ skillfully and, one may almost say, 
honestly, for he believes in the right of young 
America to the rich land of the Midwest. And 
Tecumseh, who pits his tomahawk against 
Harrison’s rifles, is one of the most noble 
and most pathetic patriots in our history. To 
save his people’s land he has to fight with a 
white man he knows to be an unworthy ally 
against a white man he knows to be a worthy 
Opponent. 


The devious route of the War of 1812 
brings unexpected results. America’s divided 
mind leads to the Baltimore Riots, a period 
of mob rule which is one of the first great 
battles for liberty of the press, guaranteed in 
the First Amendment and put to practical test 
in America’s first declared war. That “reign 
of terror’ is at once a shameful example of — 
brutality and fear and a constant reminder of 
the ever-present need for vigilance to keep 
liberties alive. 


In this first volume Glenn Tucker ts able to 
re-create the tensions, the uncertainties and 
the needs that led America to this apparently 
fruitless war, which, despite its seeming 
futility, asserted the right of the United States 
as a free and independent nation to pursue 
her just goals without unjust interference from 
other nations either on the sea or on home soil. 
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GLENN TUCKER is an exceedingly versatile newspaperman. 
He has worked for newspapers most of his life, but has also found 
time for full- or part-time interest in other businesses. A graduate 
of DePauw and Columbia universities, he served on newspapers in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and New Jersey. After being a captain 
of infantry in France during World War I, he returned to the news- 
paper field and covered the White House for the New York WV orld 
during the last of the Wilson and most of the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations. Subsequently he served as Washington corres- 
pondent of the Indianapolis News. 

Mr. Tucker left Washington to work in advertising in Philadel- 
phia and New York. While he was writing advertising copy, he could 
not wholly relinquish his interest in journalism. One of his assign- 
ments was to write a serics of Sunday magazine-section stories for 


the Washington Post. Those articles aroused his interest in the War 


of 1812, which has resulted in Poltroons and Patriots. 

Several years ago he gave up continuous connection with both 
newspaper and advertising work and moved to North Carolina to 
become an apple farmer. He liked farming so well that he extended 
the operation to Georgia, where he developed a Hereford cattle 
farm, named, in recegnition of his Washington “political” days, 
Filibuster Hill. ‘, 
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